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FORMATION OF THE KITCHEN GARDEN. 

Situation. — A gentle slope towards the south, with a point to 
the east, is the most favourable aspect; to the north-east the 
least so : in short, an^ point to the south is to be preferred to one 
verging towards the north. It is a great desideratum to have a 
hill on the south-west^ as a shelter from the high winds proceed- 
ing from that quarter. 

The garden is best situated at a moderate elevation; the 
summit of a hill^ or the bottom of a valley, is equally to be 
avoided. 

Size. — ^Making allowance for all circumstances, as near as can 
be estimated, we should say, twelve square perches to each head 
in a family (exclusive of servants), but rather more than less, is 
sufficient. 

FoBM. — ^We prefer a parallelogram, with its sides placed as 
near as may be to the cardinal points, and having the two lines 
of waUing running north and south one- third longer than those 
running east and west. 

Soil. ~- A lightish loam, three feet deep, resting upon a sub- 
soil of grayel, or of chalk, is the best for all gardening purposes. 
If the soil be too heavy, that is, if it contains too much clay, it 
must be rendered lighter and more open by the addition of sand, 
bricklayers' rubbish, and coal-ashes. If the subsoil be clay, it 
must be thoroughly drained. 

Walls. — ^WSls are usually built in panels, from fifteen to 
thirty feet in length, one brick thick, with pillars at these spe- 
cified distances, for the sake of adding to their strength, and the 
foundation a brick and a half thick. 

In every instance a wall should never be lower than eight feet. 
The thickness usually varies with the height of the wall — being 
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feet. For perpendicular and table trellises, the trees may be 
about twelve feet. 

Vines, Figs, Peaches, Nectarines, and Apricots must, in the 
main, be on the south aspects; nevertheless, we have known 
Apricots, especially Shipley^s, and sometimes Figs, succeed to 
admiration on east or west. Where early desserts are required, 
there should always be one May Duke Cherry, and an early 
Plum — say Rivers* Early Prolific — on the south wall ; and one 
Morello Cherry highly deserves a place there also. ^ 

The very best Pears, and especially those which look tempting 
while growing, should be on the ea^t and west in the interior, 
and, of course, all luscious Plums, Cherries, &c., and the slip 
must receive all the harder-featured later and hardier kinds, 
and some bush fruit. 

Morello Cherries succeed well on a north aspect. 

Walks. — Their place and width being fixed — the width should 
not be less than three feet — and the edges, if of Box, being 
planted, some little excavation will be necessary. Six inches 
deep will do, unless there are other reasons for making it deeper 
— such as obtaining soil from the foundation, or in order to bury 
rough stones and other materials otherwise difficult to dispose of. 
In that case you may go to any depth you like, taking care, as 
you advance to the top, that smaller and closer-fitting materials 
be used ; and what is equally important, those to which worms 
have an antipathy may then be more freely employed, and brick- 
bats or small stones, with mortar adhering, or mortar in some 
shape, may be thrown amongst the stones. Clinkers, or rough 
cinder-ashes, are equally obnoxious to this class of underground 
enemies ; but whatever is used, be sure that a fair share is added, 
as nothing disfigures a walk more than unsightly worm casts, 
and nothing is more likely to prevent this disfigurement than the 
abundance of such offensive substances as noted above. Rough 
gravel will follow next, and then that which is firm. Now, 
though gravel may be said to be requisite, yet we have made 
very go(Sl walks without it ; two or three inches of rough stones, 
like road metal, being covered with coarse black (or any other 
coloured) sand, so as amply to hide all the stones, and the 
surface being rolled and made smooth, about an inch or so of 
white shells was laid on. This makes, perhaps, the most pliant 
walk of any, the shells soon getting broken, and every shower 
washing them to the top, making the best appearance of any 
for walks, and after rain, or even when it is raining, they are 
in better order than at any other time; and weeds are more 
easily removed than when on a hard firm-setting gravel. We 
strongly advocate the use of shells to all who are within reach 
of them. 

Such is the course to be pursued if the usual system of gravel 
^^alks is adopted ; but we prefer and recommend the adoption of 
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nine inches, if it is not higher than eight feet ; thirteen and a half 
inches, if above eight and under fourteen feet; and eighteen 
inches, from fourteen up to twenty feet. 

Paling and Hedges. — Next to a wall, a close stout paling of 
the above height is to be preferred. A hedge is not only an im- 
perfect screen, but in other respects is worse than useless, since 
nothing can be trained to it, and its roots exhaust the soil in their 
neighbourhood very considerably. 

If a hedge must form the enclosure it should be of some 
evergreen, such as Privet, Holly, Laurel, or Laurustinus. They 
are much more sheltering and warmer than any hedge-shrub 
that sheds its leares in winter. 

Arrangement.— It is customary to establish wall borders and 
marginal borders. We know of no arrangement superior to this, 
which recommends itself on the joint score of convenience, sim- 
plicity, and true economy. 

We suggest eight feet as the maximum width of the wall 
border. 

The marginal borders are generally made to surround every 
quarter, or square, of the garden ; and we would, in all cases 
where convenient, constitute four quarters, by two main walks 
at right angles, intersecting each other in the centre. If the 
plot to be devoted to fruit and vegetable culture is of an 
irregular form, let the largest rectangle be formed out of it, 
and with the opposite sides equal, and let the rest be thrown 
into slips. 

The marginal borders should be about eight feet in width. 
Those who are severely limited for room must be content with 
six feet, less than which can by no means answer. If the trees 
are of the pyramidal character, root-pruned, and on dwarfing- 
stocks, the latter width will be amply sufficient; if they are 
rough espaliers, as some call them, or, in other words, dwarf 
standards, eight feet is little enough, and even then root- 
pruning, if the soil is of a fertile character, must be had re- 
course to. 

Sites for Fruit Trees and Bushes. — ^It is folly to deep 
trench, manure, &c., in common the whole interior. This is all 
very proper for vegetable culture, but in order to economise ex- 
penses, the fruit-tree stations should receive a special preparation. 
If the soil is of middling quality, and the general texture is good, 
six barrows of prepared soil will do as well as six cart-loads for 
trees under a dwarfing system. 

The general principles on which a selection of fruit-trees should 
be made are, the requirements of the family, the extent of the 
aspects, and the garden generally. The wall-trees may be about 
seven feet six inches apart on an average ; dwarf standards 
untrained, running east and west, about sixteen feet ; the same 
running north and south, twenty-four feet; 9.vl6. pyramids about ten 
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feet. For perpendicular and table trellises, the trees may be 
about twelve feet. 

Vines, Figs, Peaches, Nectarines, and Apricots must, in the 
main, be on the south aspects; nevertheless, we have known 
Apricots, especially Shipley^ s, and sometimes Figs, succeed to 
admiration on east or west. Where early desserts are required, 
there should always be one May Duke Cherry, and an early 
Plum — say Rivers' Early Prolific — on the south wall ; and one 
Morello Cherry highly deserves a place there also. ^ 

The very best Pears, and especially those which look tempdng 
while growing, should be on the east and west in the interior, 
and, of course, all luscious Plums, Cherries, &c., and the slip 
must receive all the harder-featured later and hardier kinds, 
and some bush fruit. 

Morello Cherries succeed well on a north aspect. 

Walks. — Their place and width being fixed — ^the width should 
not be less than three feet — and the edges, if of Box, being 
planted, some little excavation will be necessary. Six inches 
deep will do, unless there are other reasons for making it deeper 
— such as obtaining soil from the foundation, or in order to bury 
rough stones and other materials otherwise difficult to dispose of. 
In that case you may go to any depth you like, taking care, as 
you advance to the top, that smaller and closer-fitting materialf 
be used ; and what is equally important, those to which worms 
have an antipathy may then be more freely employed, and brick- 
bats or small stones, with mortar adhering, or mortar in some 
shape, may be thrown amongst the stones. Clinkers, or rough 
cinder-ashes, are equally obnoxious to this class of underground 
enemies ; but whatever is used, be sure that a fair share is added, 
as nothing disfigures a walk more than unsightly worm casts, 
and nothing is more likely to prevent this disfigurement than the 
abundance of such offensive substances as not^ above. Bough 
gravel will follow next, and then that which is firm. Now, 
though gravel may be said to be requisite, yet we have made 
very goc^ walks without it ; two or three inches of rough stones, 
like road metal, being covered with coarse black (or any other 
coloured) sand, so as amply to hide all the stones, and the 
surface being rolled and made smooth, about an inch or so of 
white shells was laid on. This makes, perhaps, the most pliant 
walk of any, the shells soon getting broken, and every shower 
washing them to the top, making the best appearance of any 
for walks, and after rain, or even when it is raining, they are 
in better order than at any other time; and weeds are more 
easily removed than when on a hard firm-setting gravel. We 
strongly advocate the use of shells to all who are within reach 
of them. 

8uch is the course to be pursued if the usual system of gravel 
wa3ks is adopted ; but we prefer and recommend the adoption of 
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either concrete or asphalte walks, accordingly as chalk or gas- 
tar may be most easily obtained. 

Late in March, and all through April and May, is the best 
time to make concrete walks; four inches, or, at most, five 
inches is deep enough for any walk whatever. The bottom 
should be formed into the same shape as the walk is to be 
finished, or say two inches higher in the middle than at tho 
sides, before any of the materials are laid on. The old way 
of draining the centre of a walk, by drawing in the water from 
right and left, is radically bad in principle, and will not answer 
for the concrete system at all, as the drier tho bottom the firmer 
the walk, and the longer it will endure. On very heavy clay 
land, where chalk and gravel are dear, burnt clay will make an 
excellent and enduring bottom to a walk ; three inches of the 
burnt clay should first of all be put in the bottom, and be well 
rolled in dry weather, then two inches of the concrete on the 
top, this to be well rolled also, and to be heavily watered the 
last thing in the evening ; then, the following morning, a very 
thin layer of fine-sifted gravel, of good colour, should be laid 
on the top of the damp concrete, and the roller passed over it 
several times until the good gravel is thoroughly embedded in 
the concrete, and forms part of it, as it were. When the con- 
crete is very wet, and the good gravel over it too thinly put 
on, the weight of the roller will cause the white juice of the 
concrete to come up through the gravel, and that is the best sign. 
To hide that, put on a little more gravel, and roll again, and 
when the whole is dry, in two or three days, a pick could hardly 
break the surface. 

On light dry lands four inches is deep enough for walks, and 
the first two inches at the bottom may be laid with any of the 
rough materials, without chalk or lime, and the next two inches 
in concrete. The roller will press this sufficiently to allow a 
slight coat of clean good gravel on the top, without the walk 
being more than four inches deep in the whole. 

The concrete is made with any coarse gravel, with the largest 
stones taken out or broken, five parts or loads, and one part 
or load of fine chalk, all mixed well together, and put on the 
walk, then well watered. In dry weather this is soon dry 
enough for the roller. The usual way is to begin this in the 
morning, and water every three or four yards in length as soon 
as the mixture is got in, and so on till towards four o'clock in 
the afternoon, when the whole is ready for the roller ; or if it is 
not dry enough that day, to keep on till six o'clock, and roll it 
the first thing next morning, and then put the fine gravel on 
and roll again immediately. If the concrete is too wet it will 
stick to the roller ; and after rolling, if it is allowed to get dry 
before the colouring gravel is put on, the fine gravel will not 
stick to the concrete, so that the state of the weather has mnch 
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to do with the perfect success of the operation, and wet weather 
is much against it. 

Gas-tar or asphalte walks are very common at Derby, and 
still more so at N^ottingham, where they not only use it for foot- 
paths, but for horse-roads, and where they have arrived at the 
greatest perfection in laying them down. Their method of 
doing so is this : — 

The materials are gravel and gas-tar. The gravel for foot- 
paths must be the common fine gravel used in gardens, with 
as little dust amongst it as possible. This must be procured 
some time before it is wanted, and laid under cover, and turned 
occasionally, to get it as dry as possible , which is the great secret 
in making a good road. Fine weather must be chosen for mix- 
ing, when the gas-tar is to be mixed with the gravel in just 
sufficient quantity to give every pebble a little, and no more ; 
and this can only be accomplished by well mixing and turning 
about, and doing only a small quantity at once. This is the 
second great point. The third is, heavy pressure when laid 
down, the road having been previously well rolled or rammed, 
so as to have a solid foundation. The gas-tar may be laid on 
from two to three inches thick, according to the traffic, and a 
little fine gravel sprinkled over it, to give a fresh and pleasant 
appearance. It should be rolled occasionally until set, which, if 
the first two points are carefully attended to, will be very soon, 
say, in favourable weather, in about a fortnight. It should not 
be attempted in frosty weather, as it is certain to fail in making 
a good and level road. 

For horse-roads larger gravel may be used ; and that would 
be improved by being broken as for a common macadamised 
road. Ashes are to be avoided, as they and the fine dust of 
gravel absorb the tar, and during a hot day the road is swim- 
ming with tar, in consequence of the ashes giving out the tar 
again. This, also, is the case when there is too much tar used 
in mixing. 

Edgings. — ^Box and other live edgings being a harbour for 
snails, slugs, and other vermin, are best excluded, and the 
limits of the beds and walks marked by a single course of 
bricks, as these are not only durable, but save much labour in 
keeping them up. On the edges of the cross-paths Parsley, 
Thyme, or other potherbs may be employed for this purpose. 

Crops on Bordebs. 

We recommend the south border to be devoted to early vege- 
tables, and such things as Lettuce, Endive, and Cauliflowers^ 
which stand the winter; the east and west borders form suitable 
places for small crops, seldom cultivated to such an extent as to 
come into the general square. Sweet Herbs, especially of the 
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annual kind, seed-beds for Lettuce, and the whole Cabbage tribe, 
Pricked-out Celery, prior to its final planting, may occupy these 
borders ; and many other things which are not deep-rooted, or 
severe exhausters of the soil, may be sown or planted there, 
observing that, as such borders are generally bounded by an 
important walk, it would be advisable not to plant anything 
likely to look rubbishy at any period of its growth. Besides, we 
would always have a small plot or so in such borders unoccupied, 
in order to receive anything new that might arrive, or to serve 
for successional crops that might require putting in from time to 
time. 

The north border we shall suppose eight feet wide, running 
along the north side of a wall somewhat less than that in height. 
This slip of ground we expect will have been partly planted with 
a late kind of Strawberry, as the Elton, in order to prolong the 
season of that much-esteemed fruit, by having some as late as 
possible. This fruit, we will suppose, occupies something like 
one-third of the whole, and, on the remainder, we propose to 
plant such things as the dry weather, and other circumstances, 
render an uncertain product in other parts of the garden. In 
many gardens such a border is of great value, for though, in the 
coldest or moistest parts of the kingdom, it may be less necessary, 
still there is often some crop which wants retarding, or a space 
more than ordinarily cool — as Radishes in summer, or a shady 
spot may be required for striking hardy cuttings^ and other 
purposes ; yet it is more especially fitted to meet the wants of a 
garden where a hot gravelly, or sandy soil, and a dry season, 
render the production of many vegetables a matter of much 
diflSculty in the full exposure which the central part insures. 
We advise the major part of the border not appropriated to 
Strawberries to be reserved for such things as Lettuce, Radishes, 
Kidney Beans, during the hot, dry weather, and such other crops 
as there may be room for, which demand particular attention. 

EoTATiON OF Crops. 

Cabbages we suppose to require nutriment of the same kind as 
Broccoli, Cauliflowers, and the other members of this family; 
they ought not, therefore, to be followed by any of these, and the 
crop that first points itself out to our use is Potatoes. Carrots 
we strongly object to; the slugs that usually harbour in the 
ground where Cabbages . have been grown are generally too 
numerous and difiicult to destroy to leave much chance of obtain- 
ing a crop of that delicate-topped young vegetable ; besides, the 
wire-worm and other casualties have induced us to prefer a piece 
of ground for Carrots that has lain all winter exposed to the 
action of the elements, one or two turnings in frosty weather 
being also given, and the previous crop may have been Scarlet 
Runners, or one of a similar character. 
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There are many things which mar that arrangement of rota- 
tion, which, in theory, we think the most beantiful ; nevertheless, 
there are some mles. which ought not to be departed from. 
Celery is usually favoured with the best ground or situation; 
and in planting the crop the previous season, it should be done 
sufficiently early that a portion of it may be got oflf the ground in- 
tended for Onions some little time before this crop is to be sown. 
In fact, all Celery but the very latest may be grown in ground 
intended for Onions the following year, observing, as the Celery 
is removed, to dig or trench the ground, and add what dung you 
do apply in as rotten a state as possible ; that green or fresh 
condition, which enhances its value for some crops, is not suitable 
for this. 

Peas, which occupy a considerable section of the garden, 
might follow some of the Cabbage tribe, were it not that we 
strongly advise Broccoli of the late kinds to be planted amongst 
them, which, for that reason, we sow in dnlls wide apart. 
Where the Peas may have followed such a crop as 'Winter 
Spinach, then Broccoli, Brussels Sprouts, &c., may be advan- 
tageously planted between. 

The early period at which the Onion crop is gathered off 
allows of that space being occupied by Winter Spinach, or, it may 
be, the first crop of Spring Cabbages, planted in September ; 
whUe Parsnips, Leeks, and sometimes Beet, remaining in the 
ground all winter, afford a fair place for Peas and Broccoli, or it 
may be Broad Beans. 

The last crop of Broccoli, which ought to carry on the supply 
up to the time the first Cauliflowers are fit for use, will be off in 
time to sow the second and after crops of Kidney Beans. Lettuce, 
and other small crops, we suppose to be grown on borders, where 
the rotation may be varied by Early Potatoes. Beds of seedlings, 
as sweet herbs, the Cabbage tribe, &c., and other minor crops, 
may also be placed in such situations. 

AMERICAN CRESS {Barbarea pracox), 

^ This, sometimes called Winter and Belleisle Cress, is con- 
sidered a good autumn and winter salad, and where the Water- 
cress, for which it is an excellent substitute, cannot be conve- 
niently procured, may be cultivated in any comer of the garden. 
The seed should be sown thinly in drills, and the plants pricked 
out at the final thinning to eight or ten inches apart, or it may 
be sown in a drill, to form an edging similar to a Parsley edging. 
It is fit for use as soon as the leaf is three inches long, and should 
be pulled or picked in the same manner as Parsley. A single 
sowing about Midsummer is usually enough, so that it may 
become luxuriant and well established by the autumn. If the 
crop is found to be pretty strong by the middle of August, a por- 
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tion of it should then be cut back to insure a good supply of new 
and tender leaves for autumn and winter use. We make it a 
rule to cnt a portion of it back at three different times, by which 
means an excellent succession is secured. 



ARTICHOKE (jCynara scolymus). 

Varieties. — There are two ; the Conical or French ^ which is of 
a niilky-green colour, with the scales spreading ; and the Globe, 
which has its scales tinged with purple, curved inwards, and 
closely folding over each other. This is the best. 

Soil and Situation. — They should have a rich, deep loam 
allotted to them. Manure must be applied every spring ; and the 
best compost for them is a mixture of three parts well-putrefied 
dung, and one part of fine coal-ashes. They should always have 
an open exposure. 

Propagation. — ^Plant suckers from the old roots in the spring. 
When the suckers are eight or ten inches high, in open weather, 
about the end of March, or early in April, select such as have 
much of their fibrous roots, and are sound, and not woody. The 
brown, hard part, by which they are attached to the parent stem, 
must be removed, and, if that cuts crisp and tender, the suckers 
are good, but if tough and stringy, they are worthless. They 
should be set in rows, four feet and a half by three feet apart, and 
about half their length beneath the surface. Turn a large flower- 
pot, or a Sea-kale pot, over each, and water them abundantly 
every evening until they are established, as well as during the 
droughts of summer. It is an excellent plan to have some mulch 
kept about their roots during dry weather, immediately after 
planting, and during the whole summer, and to remove all small, 
weak suckers about June. The plants will produce a succession 
of heads from July to October in the year they are planted. At 
the end of five years a fresh bed should be made. 

Winter Dressing. — As soon as a stem is cleared of all its heads 
in the summer, it should be broken down close to the root, and 
early in November the beds dressed for the winter. Cut away 
the old leaves close to the ground, but without injuring the 
centre or side-shoots. Fork over the bed, throwing the earth in 
a ridge, about eight inches high, over each row, putting it close 
round each plant, but being careful to keep the heart free from 
the crumbs of soil. After this has been done, pile round every 
plant some long litter, or pea-haulm, three or four inches thick ; 
and, to keep this from blowing away, as well as to help in pre- 
serving the roots from severe frosts, cover over the litter, or 
haulm, two inches deep with coal-ashes. The ashes may be 
turned into the soil in the spring, being a manure much liked by 
the Artichoke. 
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ASPARAGUS (^Asparagus officinalis). 

There are five conditions essential for obtaining an abundance 
of fine Asparagus. 1. Beds well drained. 2. Abundance of rich 
dung in the autumn. 3. Weekly sprinklings of salt and strong 
liquid-manure during the whole period of growth. 4. Leaving 
off cutting by the middle of June. 5. Not cutting down the seed- 
stems until they are quite yellow. 

Making the Bed, — This is best done at the end of March, or 
early in April, this being the best time, also, for planting. If the 
ground is common loam, and well drained, or having a subsoil 
of gravel or chalk, nothing more is needed than to trench the 
space intended for the bed, and to mix with the soil as much rich, 
thoroughly decayed dung as can be worked in. 

Planting, — Have only two rows of plants in each bed, as this 
enables them to be cultivated and cut from easily. Set the rows 
out two feet apart, stretching the line, and drawing with a hoe a 
drill on each side of it, sufficiently deep for the roots to be ex- 
tended on each side of the little ridge which is thus left between 
the two drills, and on which ridge the plants are placed. Their 
roots being equally divided on each side, nothing more is required 
than filling up the drills with a hoe or rake. The plants should 
be chosen when they have started into growth two or three inches ; 
they should be forked out carefully, and their roots not allowed 
to get dry after being taken up. No heads should be cut the first 
year after planting, and very few the second. 

Summer Dressing the Beds. — When the beds have come into 
production, do not continue cutting after the end of June. Keep 
a thoroughly open surface. Apply slight dredgings of salt, and 
if a little guano and charred dust can be given alternately, the 
vigorous growth of the Asparagus will be increased. No one 
would think of applying salt, guano, or liquid-manure, in hot, 
parching v/eather. Advantage should, at all times, be taken of 
applying them at the commencement of rain, that they may bo 
immediately washed in. If the manures are sprinkled on the 
surface of the soil when dry, this should at once be well scarified, 
and then thoroughly soaked with water. 

Winter Dressing. — ^In November, or as soon as the stalks are 
yellow, they may be cut down close to the ground. Should there 
be any weeds to be seen when the stems are all cut off, let them 
all be hoed up lightly on a dry day, and raked off. Then let the 
beds be carefully forked up, and give them a good coat of very 
rotten manure, or pigeons* dung, regularly all over the surface. 
In giving the winter dressing wo draw off with a hoe about aa 
inch in depth of the surface soil of each bed*, ^\sx wsL^Q.xsX'NisiSk 
same depth of thoroughly decayed d\mg \ ^^s^SR, os^x NJaa ^sso."^ 
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some common sa]t, a quarter of a pound to eyerj square yard ; 
return the earth, and then leave undisturbed until the spring. 

Spring Dressing, — In March the beds are again forked over 
carefully, the manure and soil well broken up and mixed to- 
gether, and some of the rougher parts of manure, with all Uie 
rakings, are forked into the afieys after the beds are raked over 
nicely. 

Cutting Asparagus, — Two or three inches' depth of soil above 
the crowns of the Asparagus plants is quite enough. Never cat 
Asparagus shoots until they are six inches above ground, and cot 
them only half an inch below the surface. Nearly the whole shoot 
is then eatable, and the flavour beyond all comparison superior to 
that which has scarcely seen daylight. There will be no injury 
either to the roots or rising shoots if you cut only just below the 
soil's surface. 

BEAN (Faba vulgaris). 

Varieties, — Small early varieties to be sown from the last week 
in November until the end of January, the Beans to be gathered 
from the middle of May to the middle of June following. 

1. Early Mazcigan, — Not more than eighteen inches or two feet 
high ; sown in November beneath a south wall or paling, they 
will usually afford a gathering in the second week of May. 

2. Dwarf Fan, or Cluster, — Stems ten or twelve inches high, 
spreading like a fan from the root. Sown in November ; we have 
gathered them in May. 

3. Long-pod. — About four feet high. Sown in November ; first 
gathered from beginning of June. 

Large late varieties for sowing from January to July, and 
which will usually be gathered from in twelve weeks from the 
time of sowing. 

1. Windsor, 2. Green Windsor, S, Green Long-pod, All 
about four feet high. There are several other varieties of Garden 
Beans, such as the White-blossomed Long-pod, Red-blossomed, 
Violet seeded; and others, all of which possess no intrinsic merit, 
and are more curious than usefuL 

Soil and Situation, — For the winter-standing and early crops, 
a moderately rich and dry soil; whilst a cool-bottomed, more 
tenacious soil is best for the spring and summer sowings. The 
situation cannot be too free from shade. 

Times and Modes of Sowing. — ^For the first production, in the 
following year, a large sowing may be made at the end of No* 
vember, and plantations may be continued to be made, from the 
beginning of .fanuary to the end of June, once every three weeks. 
Not later than the 1st of July a last sowing may be made. 

Winter Sowing. — As the rows should run north and south, 
they need not be more than two feet and a half from each other. 
Dig enough ground for one row, and then insert the Beans two 
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inches deep and four inches apart : hy thus patting in one row at 
a time, the ground need not be trampled on. 

Spring and Summer Culture. — The sowings at these seasons 
may be done as directed above, and for all the crops. Earth- 
stimng, &c, may be practised so long as it can be done without 
injury to the plants, by working amongst them; and, when the 
blooms are fully expanded at the bottom, nip off the extreme 
tops : this prevents their running away in a long, useless stalk, 
and they become more fruitful in consequence, and the bottom 
pods come sooner into use. 

BEET CBeia). 

Two kinds of Beet are grown as garden vegetables; the one 
for its leaves, and the other for its roots. The varieties cultivated 
for their leaves are sometimes called Sea Kale Beet, and are 
distinguished by their long, thick, broad, and succulent foot- 
stalks, which have a strong resemblance to the blanched stalks of 
Sea Kale, and are used in the same way as that vegetable. The 
variety most worthy of cultivation is the White, or Silver-leaved, 

Of the varieties cultivated for their roots the oi^y ones worth 
growing are those of the Bed Beet {Beta vulgaris). The best 
are Nutting's Dark Red, Short's Pine Apple, and Castelnaudary, 
which is an excellent kind for the main crop, if obtained genuine. 

The Bed Beet is used sliced in salads, or alone with an acid 
dressing. It is much better baked than boiled. 

Soil and Situation, — Beet requires a rich, deep, open soil. 
Its richness should rather rise from previous application than the 
addition of manure at the time of sowing. We have always 
found it beneficial to dig the ground two spades deep for these 
deep-rooting vegetables, and to turn in the whole of the manure 
intended to be applied with the bottom spit, so as to bury it ten 
or twelve inches within the ground. Salt is a beneficial applica- 
tion to this crop, the Beet being a native of the sea-shore. 

Time and Mode of Sowing, — The best time for inserting the 
main crop of Red Beet-root for winter supply is early in May. 
Leaf-Beet may be sown at the same time for supply in sunmier ; 
and at the beginning of July or August a successional crop may 
be sown for use in the winter and foUowing spring. 

Sow in drills a foot asunder, and half an inch deep ; or dibble 
in at the same distance each wav, and at a similar depth, two or 
three seeds being put in each nole. The White Beet requires 
eighteen inches space between the rows. 

The beds, for the convenience of cultivation, should not be 
more than four feet wide. At the close of May, according to 
the advanced state of growth, the plants must be cleare.<l 
thoroughly of weeds, both by hand and soi^yL YkOctQ^N ^Gor."^*.^ 
Beet thinned to ten or twehre ixui^es w^axX, «sA ^^ ^>K&fc *«* 
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eight or ten. The plants of this last variety which are removed 
may be transplanted into rows at a similar distance, or to fill np 
vacancies. Moist weather is to be preferred for performing this; 
otherwise the plants must be watered occasionally until they 
have taken root. They must be frequently hoed and kept clear 
of weeds throughout the summer. 

It is a great improvement to earth up the stalks of the White 
Beet in the same manner as Celery when they are intended to 
be peeled and eaten as Asparagus. No vegetable is more 
benefited by the application of liquid manure than the White 
and Brazil Beets. 

Taking up the Red Beet. — ^In October the Beet-root may be 
taken up for use as wanted, but not the entire crop, for preserva- 
tion during the winter, until November or the beginning of 
December, if the weather continues open ; then bury the roots in 
sand, in alternate layers, under shelter. Before storing, the 
leaves and fibrous roots must be trimmed off, but the main root 
not wounded. 

Gathering from the White Beet. — The largest outside leaves 
should be first taken, and the inner left to increase in size, when 
the same selection may be continued whilst they remain perfectly- 
green and vigorous. * 

BORECOLE OR KALE (Brassica oleracea fimhriata). 

The varieties of this Cabbagewort yield the most unfailing 
supply of sprouts for table during winter and early spring. 

There are many prolific hardy varieties, the best being the 
Dwarf &n(\. Tall Curled Kale, only differing in height; Egyptian, 
and Jerusalem Kale, both very hardy and productive, and throw- 
ing out shoots in sprlnj; which form an excellent substitute for 
Asparagus ; Heading Kale, which forms a close head, and is a 
valuable winter green ; Red Kale, of first-rate quality, and very 
productive; and Cottager^ s Kale, which also produces abundantly. 
Melville's Variegated Kale, of various colours, is valuable for 
garnishing, and may also be used at table. Brussels Sprouts, 
though scarcely so hardy as the Kales, are vastly superior in 
quality, and, being equally productive, should be principally 
planted, but not to the exclusion of the other kinds, which come 
in very useful in severe winters. 

Sowing. — The first crop sow the beginning of March, the 
seedlings of which are fit for pricking out towards the end of 
April, and for final planting at the close of May, for production 
late in autumn and commencement of winter. Sow again about 
the middle of May; for final planting, early in July and early in 
August, for use during winter and spring. 

Prick out the Seedlings when their leaves are about two inches 
in breadth ; set them about six inches apart each way, and water 
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frequently until established. In four or fire weeks they will be 
of sufficient growth for final removal. 

Planting. — Set them in rows two feet and a half apart each 
way ; the last plantation may be six inches closer. They must 
be watered and weeded. If, diuring stormy weather, any of those 
which acquire a tall growth are blown down, they should be 
supported by stakes, when they will soon finnly re-establish 
themselves. 

Cutting. — ^With the exception of the Brussels Sprouts, all the 
varieties must have their centre shoot, or heart, cut first, as this 
causes them to produce side-shoots, or sprouts ; but of Brussels 
Sprouts the side-shoots must be cut first, whilst firm, and about 
the size of a walnut. Cut the largest first, and the smaller will 
continue to increase, and must be cut as fast as they attain the 
size named. 

BROCCOLI (JBrassica oleracea hotrytis). 

Varieties, — These are in a very confused state, and many of 
the old sorts seem to have entirely disappeared, or to have become 
totally changed in character. The best are the Walcheren, which 
is more properly a Cauliflower, Snow*s Superb, ChappeWs Cream, 
WUcove, Knighfs Protecting, Purple Cape, and Dancer^a Loite 
Pink, 

Sowing. — ^For a successional supply of the Waicheren, sow in 
the end of March, the middle and end of May, the middle and 
end of Jurte, and the middle and end of July, which will give a 
regular supply till the end of the year. Sow, for succession, 
Snow*s Superb early in March and in the middle of May ; 
ChappeWs Cream in end of March and middle of April ; for late 
use, till Cauliflowers come in, sow Wilcove, or Knight^s Pro^ 
tecting middle of April and middle of May. The Purple Cape, 
sown in the middle of March, middle of May, and middle of 
June, will come in successionally fix)m August or September till 
the end of the year. Each variety should be sown separately, 
and marked with a tally, and the sowing performed thin ; the 
beds not more than three or four feet wide for the convenience of 
weeding. The seed must not be buried more than a quarter of 
an inch, and the beds netted to keep away the birds. The seed 
should be of the previous year's growth. 

The March sowings may be planted out in the end of May or 
early in June, and the others in succession as they become fit, 
the late crops being put out in July and August. 

Soil — A loamy, well-manured soil, rather light than heavy, 
suits it best It should not follow next to a crop of any other 
khid of Cabbagewort 

Pricking ott«.— The plants are fit for y«^'&\aa^WJX^\sKii^\v«?^ 
five or six Jearea mther more thaa «a ias3bLm\»»«AficL% ^\.KiBw». 
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four or five inches apart each way, and water eyery night until 
they have taken root. They must not again be moved until they 
have leaves nearly three inches in breadth. 

Planting. — When planted out, they must be set on an average 
two feet asunder each way. Water to be given at the time of 
planting, and occasionally afterwards, until they are established ; 
during the droughts of summer it may be given plentifully with 
the greatest advantage. They must be hoed between frequently, 
and the mould drawn up about their stems. Liquid-manure 
should be given once a week. 

Protection in Winter, — To those crops which have to with- 
stand the winter in the open air, salt is beneficially applied, as 
it preserves them from being frosted in the neck. The salt 
should be sown over the bed in a dry day in autumn^ at the rate 
of ten bushels to the acre. 

To preserve the winter-standing crops from destruction by 
severe weather, a small trench is made in the first week of 
November at the north end of each row, in which the adjoining 
plant is laid so low, with its head towards the north, that the 
centre of its stem at the top is just level with the surface of the 
ground, the root being scarcely disturbed : it is then immediately 
watered, and its roots covered with more mould. Thus every 
plant is in succession reclined ; and in a few days it is scarcely 
perceptible that they have been thus treated, though this pro- 
ceeding certainly checks their growth. 

CABBAGE (Brassica oleracea). 

There are two or three points in Cabbage culture which we 
will state first as being generally applicable. Give the plants 
liquid^manure once a week during the whole time of their growth. 
We leave a trench between every two rows, and pour the liquid 
into it. Hoe frequently between the rows and among the plants ; 
the oftener the surface is stirred the better they thrive. At 
planting time dip the roots of the plants into a mud made of two 
parts soot and one part earth. It prevents the roots clubbing, 
and keeps grubs away from them. 

Soil. — The best is a light, rich loam, where no Cabbagewort 
has been grown for twelve months, trenched two spades deep, 
and well manured with thoroughly decayed stable-manure. 

Varieties. — Tlie Fulham or Early Battersea, Nonpareil, and 
Atkins* Matchless are as good as any. 

Times of Sowing. — A sowing should be made about the 2l8t of 
July, for final planting out early in September ; many plants of 
which will be turning in between Michaelmas and Christmas, and 
in early spring. The second and most general time of sowing, 
to raise plants for almost the whole year's supply, and of any 
kind, including the Bed Dutch and its varieties, is from the 6th 
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to the 12th of August, and the seedlings may remain in the seed- 
bed all the winter, if not too thick ; or any number may be finally 
planted out into the open quarters from October to November, or 
pricked out into nursery-beds, banks, &c., so as to have a good 
stock of plants for final planting out whenever favourable oppor- 
tunities ofier. 

Should the winter be so severe as to have destroyed many of 
the autumn-sown plants, then early spring sowing becomes of 
importance. Sow towards the middle or end of January, so as 
to have good plants for final planting out, if the weather be mild 
and open, about the end of February. To effect this, a pinch of 
seed may be sown in pans or boxes, and placed in some steady- 
heated structure, and when the seedlings are large enough to 
prick out, have a warm border, or very gentle hotbed, ready to 
prick them oat upon, to be protected either by glass or hoop and 
mat. Also, any kind may be sown in the open warm border in 
February and March, should the August sowing have been 
destroyed. 

Mode of Sowing, — The soil should be soaked with water twelve 
hours before the seed is sown, for, after raking and forking, it is 
thus rendered less liable to become hard and surface-bound. The 
seed should also be soaked twelve hours previously to sowing in 
dry weather. In hot, dry weather, the evening is always the 
best time to sow, not covering the seed more tban a quarter of 
an inch, and the seed-beds should be slightly shaded with boughs, 
straw, or any other article of a similar description, until the 
young plants are just appearing above the surface, when the 
covering must be removed. A slight sprinkling of water must 
then be applied, and a top-dressing of charcoal-dast, so that it 
may adhere to the young plants whilst moist, which will not only 
prevent the attacks of the fly, but promote growth. 

Pricking out, — When about three inches high, thin the seed- 
lings to four inches apart, and prick out those removed into beds 
prepared as for the seed-bed, planting them four inches apart. 

Planting, — We never make but two plantings in the year ; one 
from the 2l8t of July sowing, which planting is made during the 
first fortnight of September ; and the second planting is made in 
the spring, towards the end of February or beginning of March. 
This last planting is either made from plants raised in August, 
or, if the winter destroyed that sowing, it is made from early 
spring sowings, our soil being made so rich for these two plant- 
ings that we never want for Coleworts, or even young Cabbage, 
which are produced after the principal heads have been cut away. 

Plant in rows from one foot and a half to two feet and a half 
asunder each way, the smaller, eai'lier kinds being planted the 
closest. The Bed Cabbage^ the principal plantation of ^^b^x^ 
should be made in March for pickling m ^evX>«aiJc»w ^N&Ny^i^Ns^s^fe^ 
by having the distances enlarged to to^^ fe^^»* ^\kfci \a»sx vfc 
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well watered at the time of removal, and until fhlly established. 
The best mode of applying the water is to make the hole with 
the dibble, and pour in about a quart before inserting the plant ; 
frequently hoe to keep the weeds under, and as soon as their 
growth permits, the earth should be drawn round the stems. 

Frame Seedlings, — The heat must never exceed 60*, nor sink 
more than two or three degrees below 50®, which is the most 
favourable minimum. Air &ould be admitted freely in the day, 
and the glasses covered, as necessity requires, at night widi 
matting. 

Cutting Cabbages, — ^If young sprouts are required, the side- 
leaves should be left on for about five days after the principal 
head is cut The side-sprouts will be found to put forth very 
much ^e stronger and quicker for the leaves being thus left. 

CAPSICUM, 

The kinds generally cultivated are almost endless varieties of 
Capsicum annuum, consisting of various forms and colours of 
fruit. — C, cerasiforme^ Cherry Pepper; C. baccatum, the Bird 
Pepper ; C grossum, the Bell Pepper ; and C. frutescens, the 
Chillies, or Cayenne Pepper. The last-named kind, if kept in a 
plant-stove, pruned back, and fresh potted, or well top-dressed 
every year, will yield large crops for a number of years, and, 
fh>m its habit, wUl be neat and compact to look at. 

The fruit is used for pickling when green ; for mixing with 
other pickles ; for placing in vinegar, so as to form Chili vinegar; 
and for grinding, when ripe, for Pepper. Unless in favourable 
situations, it does not often ripen sufficiently in the open air, 
though forwarded under glass till the end of May. 

The seeds (which may be kept in their ripe cases until wanted) 
should be sown under glass, towards the end of March, in a very- 
rich soil, and if in a hotbed all the better. As soon as the plants 
are four inches high they should be pricked off, either singly in 
small pots, or four in a five-inch pot, and well watered, syringed, 
and smoked, to destroy the green fly, and shifted again, if 
necessary, until the first or second week in June, when the plants 
may be turned out into nice mellow soil, in front of a south waU, 
in front of forcing houses, or on a south border, when a good 
quantity of green fruit will be obtained in September and 
October. If, by the middle of September, they should not have 
produced ripe fruit enough, take them up with a ball of earth, 
repot them, shade them in a frame, pit, or hothouse of any kind 
for a few days, and keep them under glass. They will hardly 
feel the moving, and will produce abundance of either green 
or ripe fruit, whichever may be most required for use, all winter 
and next spring. 
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CARROT {Daucus carotd). 

Varieties. — Dutch Horn, very short, for forcing. Long Horn, 
for summer crop, and for all crops on shallow soils. Jjong Bed 
and Altrincham, largest, f<»r main crop on deep soils. 

Young Spring Oarrote, — Sow some Datch Horn in the last 
week of August, or first we^ in September, in a drj, sheltered 
situation ; l£ose who have lights to i^are need not sow so soon 
by a month. Cast out a shallow pit in a sheltered spot, forming 
the outsides with the earth; and finishing it level on the top with 
turf, upon which place any old rough boards or slabs. Into this 
pit put any kind of refuse, sweepings, and rakings, leaves, &c., 
or, indeed, anything that will secure drainage and a little bottom 
warmth; upon this place from ten to twelve inches of open, sandy 
soil, raising it quite to the top of the pit ; drills are to be pressed 
into the soil, eight or nine inches apart, with a straight-edge, and 
every alternate drill sown with Carrots, and the other drill with 
Radishes, which, being up early, nurse and shelter the young 
Carrots by the time diey appear. These Radishes being thus 
early and well thinned, are quickly ready for use, and when 
drawn out of the way, leave the Carrots in rows eight or nine 
inches apart. Take care to m^e such beds the same width as 
the frame or pit lights, in case you have any of them to spare for 
a short time when needed, but otherwise cover with slight pro- 
tectors the size of a light, covered with straight straw, fixed on 
closely and neatly ; or light protectors made in the same way, 
covered with asphalte felt. 

For the out-door crops without any bottom-heat or protection 
the soil should be warm, light, and rich^dng fall two spades 
deep. With the bottom spit turn in a little well-decayed manure ; 
but no general application of it to the surface should be allowed. 

Time and Mode of Sowing, — The first sowing, for the produc- 
tion of plants to draw whilst young, should take place in a warm 
border in the end of February, or early in March. At the close 
of the last month, or preferably in the first half of April, the main 
crop must be sown, though, to avoid the maggot, it is even 
recommended not to do so until its close. In IV^y and July sow 
for production in autumn. 

For sowing, a calm day should be selected; and the seeds 
should be separated by rubbing them between the hands, with 
the admixture of a little sand or dry coal-ashes, otherwise they 
cannot be sown regularly. Sow thinly in drills eight inches 
apart for the Horn, and twelve inches for the Long, and the beds 
not more than four feet wide, for theVconvenience of after cultiva- 
tion. The larger weeds must be continually removed by hand, 
and when the plants are seven or eight weeks old, or when thA^ 
have got four leaves two or three inches Voxi^, xiisrs ^Sftssvs^^NsRk 
thiniKd, — those intended for drawing youn^X^oiova ot^^Ss^jSosJ^ 
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apart, and those to attain their full growth to ten ; at the 
time tlie ground must be small-hoed. At the close of October, 
or early in November, as soon as the leaves change colour, the 
main crop may be dug up, and laid in alternate layers with sand 
in a dry outhouse, previously to doing which the tops and any 
adhering earth must be removed. A dry day should always be 
chosen for taking them up. If, in cutting off the tops, a slice of 
the Carrot itself is cut off also, entirely removing the ring, 
whence the leaves again spring forth, and the Carrots are buried 
in sand, they will never sprout at all, and remain serviceable to a 
much later time in the year following, 

CAULIFLOWER (Brassica oleracea cauliflora). 

Varieties, — There are many names, but they are only different 
names for the following: — Early Cauliflower; Large Asiatic; 
and Walcheren, The last named is included also among the 
Broccolis, for it unites these to the Cauliflowers. 

Soil. — A well-drained, rich loam suits it best. We like to 
grow it upon the ground upon which Celery was the previous 
crop. So soon as the head begins to form, no plant is more 
benefited by a weekly application of very strong liquid-manure. 

First Sowing. — ^For the first main crop, sow in the third week, 
or about the 24th of August, to raise plants for winter protec- 
tion, so as to form the first, principal, and main crops of the 
following year. Should the weather be very dry at the time of 
sowing, the soil should be thoroughly well watered before the 
seed be sown, and the watering continued to encourage the 
growth of the seedlings ; as soon as these are up large enough to 
handle, prick them out ; if in dry weather, late in the afternoon 
or in the evening. By this attention, strong, healthy plants will 
be ready for either finally planting out under hand-glasses about 
the middle of October, or for protection in frames, or at the foot 
of walls. These protected plants are to form a second crop to 
those which were planted out under the hand-glasses, and may- 
be finally planted out towards the end of February, if the weather 
is favourable, two feet and a half asunder each way ; and should 
severe weather set in again, flower-pots just large enough to 
cover the plant may be turned over each, but taken off in all 
favourable weather. Care should always be taken to lift up the 
plants out of the nursery-beds, so as to insure uninjured roots. 

Should the weather be very severe in the winter, the hand- 
glass crop must have a little protection more than that of the 
hand-light itself. But particular attention should be paid to 
airing at all times when the weather wiQ permit, by either taking 
the lights entirely off or tilting them. 

Plants raised from this August sowing may be so treated as to 
give a successional produce during June and July following. 
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Take up some of the plants in October, trim their roots, pot 
them, and plunge the pots under a cold frame, close to the glass, 
until the end of February : then turn them out under hand- 
glasses. Their heads will be ready for use in June. Other 
plants prick out at the beginning of October in a south border, 
and leave unmoved until March is ended ; then finally plant 
them out. These will produce heads for use at the close of 
June. A third portion of plants prick oat at the end of October, 
and do not plant them out finally until the middle of April. 
They will be fit for use early in July. 

If, through some mismanagement or misfortune, the winter 
stock should become short, a sowing towards the end of January 
becomes of importance. A very little seed must then be sown 
in a pan or box, placed in some moderately-heated structure, or 
in a gentle hotbed made for the purpose ; and when the seedlings 
are up, and large enough to handle, they should be pricked out 
on other very gentle hotbeds, care being taken to keep the plants 
up close to the glass, and inured to the open air. Plants raised 
in this way will be nearly as forward as those sown in August, 
and protected in cold frames through the winter. 

Planting under Hand-glasses. — Do this about the third week 
in October. Choose an open quarter, and let the ground be well 
manured and trenched ; let the rows be four feet apart from row 
to row, and the plants three feet apart in the row. Two-feet 
wide paths and two-feet wide beds will give four feet in the clear 
between the rows. Insert your plants four or five together under 
each glass, choosing some of the best and strongest from your 
nursery-beds ; lift them up with a little care, so as not to hurt 
their roots. Put on the glasses, and let them remain on for three 
or four days, after which give a little air by tilting the glasses up 
on the south side for six or eight hours every day ; and after 
this, any very fine warm days the lights may be taken quite off 
about nine o'clock in the morning, and put on again at three in 
the afternoon. 

Having Cauliflowers in April, — Mr. Barnes says that they 
have these in Devonshire by pursuing the following course : — We 
sow quite at the end of September and beginning of October. 
We merely place one frame for sowing on the bare ground, or fill 
up either the Cucumber or the Melon-bed with some of the old, 
half-decayed linings, leaves, or refuse of any kind that may be 
then at hand, to secure a gentle bottom-heat. A few inches of 
soil are placed over this refuse, and allowed to remain a day or 
two, so that the warmth may rise and the materials settle ; a little 
more soil will then be required to fill up level with the top of the 
frame. The seed is then sown, and beaten down with the back 
of the spade ; a little good earth intermixed with charred dust \a 
then covered over the seed, and the lights ^\«l<i^^ qtcl m-oJC^ ^^ 
young plants begin to make their app^aiMvc^, ^Xi^tl «aV&\ssssia- 
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diately giren hj propping the lights slightly at first, bat increaf* 
ing gradually both at the back and front, and as soon as the 
plants are fullj np the lights are taken off entirelj. The earth 
IS surface-stirred as soon as possible, and a little dry, charred 
material often sifted amongst the plants to prevent mildew or 
shanking. As soon as the plants can be handled they are pricked 
out on another well-prepar^ bed close to the glass, or into thumb 
or small-sized pots, and plunged, keeping them well aired boih 
night and day, and watermg them with tepid water when neces* 
sary. As soon as required, we shift them into larger pots, never 
allowing them to get pot-bound, or to be still, and become stonted, 
as they would in that case form flower-heads so small as to be 
useless. The beds, where the early Celery has been taken up, 
are prepared by the application of a good dressing of manure^ 
and the ground is well trenched, ready to receive the plants early 
in the year, when, in open weather, we turn out our Cauliflower 
plants under a hand-glass, where, if well attended to afterwards^ 
they will grow freely, and become strong enough to produce good 
and handsome heads of flower in the month of April 

TTie second Sowing should be at the end of Februaiy or begin- 
ning of March, and then either in a cold frame or on a warm, 
open border ; or, if the weather be very unfavourable, a sowing 
may be made on a very gentle hotbed even at this time, attentioii 
to pricking out, &c., given as before directed. From this sowing 
a third planting is made. 

The third Sowing should be made about the last week in April 
or first week in May, and the seedlings attended to as before, as 
to pricking out, &c. From this sowing a fourth planting is made. 
^ Fitness for Use, — When a Cauliflower has arrived at its foil 
size, which is shown by the border opening as if it were about to 
run, pull up the plant, as it never produces any useful sprouts, 
and if hung up thus entire in a cool place, it may be preserved 
for several days. The best time to cut a Cauliflower is early of 
a morning before the dew is evaporated. 

To preserve from Frost. — Bury them in sand, laying them in 
alternate layers with the sand in a dry situation. By this means 
they^ may be preserved to the close of January ; or they may be 
put in a trench dug at the bottom of a wall, eighteen inches vnde 
and deep, the plants being laid with their roots uppermost in an 
inclining position, so that the roots of the second cover the top of 
the one preceding. The earth to be laid over them thickly, a 
considerable slope given to it, and beaten smooth with the spade 
to throw ofl^ rain. 

CELERY (Apium graveolens). 

Varieties, — Cole*s Superb, red and white ; and Nutfs Cham" 
pion. 
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The £Eicts to be kept constantlj in remembrance in Celery cnl- 
tnre are, that the plants must not be checked in their growth 
either by injuring their roots in moving them, or by neglecting to 
water them, or by a deficiency in the supply of manure. 

The following is the mode pursued by those who have grown 
Celery weighing 16 lbs. per head : — 

Sowmg.--Sow in pans from the 12th to the 18th of February, 
covering the seed as lightly as possible with rich soil, and plung- 
ing the pans under a frame in a gentle hotbed. Temperature 
from 70° to 75**. 

Seedling Plants, — ^When these have been up about a week, 
give them a little air in the daytime, not allowing them to get 
drawn. After they have been in their second leaf nine or ten 
days, prepare frames, filUng them with new stable-litter, and co- 
vering this with three inches of rich soil ; and when it is nearly 
the same heat as the hot frames in which the seedlings have been 
raised, begin transplanting. Plant them in rows six inches apart 
each way. After the seedlings have been planted nearly a week, 
give a little air in the frames in the daytime, watering the plants 
veiy lightly. 

Planting out. — ^For planting, dig the trench eighteen inches 
deep, and thirty-six inches wide. Manure with pig and horse- 
dung, with horn or bone dust, well mixed together. Put about 
fifteen inches of this mixture in the trench, and cover it with 
three inches of rich, light soil. Plant out near the middle of 
May, putting the plants twelve inches apart from each other. 
They should be four or five inches high at the time of this their 
final planting, and very sturdy. The trenches should be in an 
open situation, for the plants never attain to a large and vigorous 
growth if shaded by Peas, Beans, or anything else. 

After Culture, — ^If the weather should be very dry and hot, the 
plants ought to be protected in the day from the scorching sun; 
water should be given freely after sunset from a rose water-pan. 
After the plants have got ** hold," or commenced growing, they 
will need no protection from the sun; but take care to water 
pretty freely with clean water if the weather is hot and dry. 

After the plants have attained the height of twelve inches they 
will require to be tied round with a little bass matting, or any- 
thing of a softish texture, but care must be taken not to tie them 
too tight, taking off all the lateral shoots as the plants grow. 
After having been tied up for some time, it will be necessary to 
untie them, and tie them again a little higher, taking off all the 
lateral shoots and superfluous stems before tying them again. 
They may then be suffered to grow tUl they have attained the 
height of from twenty to twenty-two inches. Care should be 
taken that they do not suffer for want of water. After having 
attained the above height, and are well cleaie^ ol \«Xax«5L ^QSi\&^ 
they should then be earthed about three Vnsikes \i^^> «»^ ^^ ' 
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little higher with matting (the tying is only done to prevent the 
wind and wet from breaking the outer stems. After having 
earthed them about twice, three inches at a time, water them once 
a week with liquid-manure, but still keep watering with clear 
water if dry weather. As the plants grow they may be earthed 
up a little at a time, taking care not to earth them over ihe 
centre of the heart, or they will be very likely to rot at the core. 
Liquid-manure must not be used oftencr than once in seven days. 
Earth up a little at a time once a fortnight, leaving the earthing 
up on a slant towards the edge of the trench, so that the water 
will not run in so as to touch the stems of the plants, as this 
would cause them to rot. Be careful to remember that sandy 
soil is the best for earthing up with. 

CIBOUL {Allium fistulosuni). 

This, also known as the Welsh Onion, is a perennial, never 
forming any bulb, but is sown annually, to be drawn young for 
salads, &c. Its strong taste renders it greatly inferior to the 
common Onion for this purpose ; but, from its extreme hardiness, 
it is good as a winter-standing crop for spring use. 

Varieties, — Two varieties are in cultivation, the white and the 
red. 

Culture. — Sow it in August, in drills six inches apart, and 
about a quarter of an inch deep. Sow thickly, as the plants are 
to be drawn young. 

Soil. — A light, rich loam is best. The leaves usually die 
away completely in winter, but fresh ones are thrown out again 
in February or March. 

ScaUions. — All Onions that have refused to bulb, but form 
lengthened necks and strong blades in spring and siumner, are 
called Scallions. 

COUVE-TRONCHUDA {Brassica oleracea, var. costata). 

Although only a variety of the Cabbage, it deserves a special 
notice for its great excellence when grown at the proper season. 

Sow in March and April, and prick out and cultivate in soil 
the same as directed for the Cabbage. It then becomes fit for 
use in November, and when it has endured some night frosts it is 
the most tender and sweetest of all the Cabbageworts. 

CRESS (^Lepidium sativum). 

Varieties. — There are three varieties : Plain-leaved, which is 
the one commonly cultivated for salads ; Curled-leaved, equally 
good, and employed likewise for garnishing; Broad-leaved^ 
seldom cultivated. See Mustard, 
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CUCUMBER {Cucumis sativus). 

Varieties. — These are divided into glaucous and non-glaucous: 
in the former the fruit is covered with a fine bloom ; in the latter 
this characteristic is absent, the fruit beings of a bright lively 
green. Of glaucous varieties the best are Dr. Livingstone, fruit 
black-spined, seventeen inches long; Hamilton's Market Fa- 
vourite, very handsome, sixteen inches long ; Butler's Empress 
Eugenie, white-spined, eighteen inches long; and Improved 
Manchester Prize, white-spined, twenty inches long. Of the 
non-glaucous kinds the best are Carter's Champion, smooth, 
twelve inches long ; and Kenyon's Improved, white spined, fifteen 
inches long. All the above are excellent bearers. For Ridge 
Cucumbers the Early short prickly is often preferred for the 
first crop, as being a very plentiful bearer, quick in coming into 
production, and the hardiest of all the varieties. The Early long 
prickly is a hardy, abundantly-bearing variety, but not quick in 
coming into production. It is generally grown for main crops. 

The sorts above enumerated have been selected after the 
careful trial of every known kind, but there are some others 
closely approaching them in point of excellence. 

Times for Sowing, — To obtain fruit at Christmas the seed must 
be sown in the middle of August ; but as the days lengthen and 
the temperature of the air increases in spring, the time between 
sowing the seed and cutting the fruit decreases much ; so that if 
sown in May the fruit from it can be ready for table in from six 
to-eight weeks ; if sown the first week of January the cutting can 
be ready early in March. 

Soil, — A fresh loam, as the top spit of a pasture, is, perhaps, as 
fine a soil as can be employed for the Cucumber. 

Culture in Dung Beds, — We will commence with the dung 
fresh at the stable-door : the first thing is to throw it into a close 
body to " sweat." Shake it over loosely, and reject a portion of 
the mere droppings; for these take the most purifying, and, 
moreover, engender an over-powerful and sometimes unmanage- 
able heat. The main bulk of the material thus thrown together 
will, in a week or so, become exceedingly hot, and must then be 
turned completely inside out ; and in so doing, every lock or patch 
which adheres together must be divided. Water now regularly 
as the work proceeds, rendering every portion equally moist. 
After the mass has lain for about four days longer, give a liberal 
amount of water on the top ; this will wash out at the bottom of 
the heap much of its gross impurities. In a few more days it 
must be again turned inside out, using water if dry in any por- 
tion ; and after laying nearly a week it should be almost fit for 
use ; but it is well to give it even another turn. If any te^sw 
leaves, strawy materials, &c, are to be «LdAfe^\.c> ^^ TCk»&%,'^'s^ 
may be so at the last turning but one. lYi^Ve^^ q«qj^\.\^<2W v* 
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be " sweet ;** a handftil drawn fipom the yery interior, and applied 
to the nostrils, will not only be devoid of impure smell, but 
actually possess a somewhat agreeable scent, similar to the smell 
of musnrooms. 

Beds. — Select a spot perfectly dry beneath, or rendered so, 
exposed to a whole day's sun ; but the more it is sheltered side- 
ways the better, as starving winds, by suddenly lowering the 
temperature, cause a great waste of material as well as of labour. 
Some portable screens, therefore, are useful things for early work. 
The ground surface should be nearly level. It is well, also, to 
fill most of the interior of the bed, after building it half a ^rard in 
height, with any half-decayed materials, such as half-worn linings^ 
fresh leaves, &c. This will, in general, secure it from the danger 
of burning, whilst it will also add to the permanency of the bed, 
for the Cucumber roots will descend, and thus secure an indefinite 
amount of food during the hot weather of summer. 

A bed should be at least four feet high at the back ; if five feet, 
all the better ; and as soon as built, let some littery manure be 
placed round the sides in order to prevent the wind searching it. 
As soon as the heat is well up, or in about four days from the 
building of it, the whole bed should have a thorough watering. 
It is now well to close it until the heat is well up again, when a 
second and lighter watering may be applied ; and now it will be 
ready for the hills of soil. 

In making the hills of soil for the plants, make a hollow in 
the centre of each light half the depth of the bed. In the bottom 
of this place nearly a barrowful of brickbats, on this some half- 
rotten dung, and finally a flat square of turf, on which place the 
hillock. It is almost impossible for the roots of the plants to 
"scorch" with this precaution. The soil at this early season 
may be one half good turfy loam, six months old at least, and 
the other half-rotten manure, old vegetable soil, and sandy heath- 
soil, well blended. 

In placing the hillocks, most old practitioners keep them, at 
first, in a globalar form in the centre of each light ; this enables 
the cultivator to apply water occasionally, in case of burnings 
without wetting the soil. 

Culture, — This may be said mainly to comprise a due attention 
to ventilation, sprinkling, and constant care over the linings. If 
the bed is established as it ought to be, the principal of the heat 
will have to be furnished by the latter ; for if the body of the 
bed is in a sUght fermentable state, there will always be bottom^ 
heat enough ; for such should not be permitted to rise above 90^ 
by any meanSf nor to fall below 75^. Protection to the linings 
was named at the beginning : we proceed to explain. It is wefl 
known that a good deal of labour is involved in the culture of 
very early Cucumbers by the ordinary dung-firame ; and not only 
this, but the loss of much manure. Now, by having some kind 
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of screen to ward off the wind, linings will both last double the 
time, and also be much less liable to injurious fluctuations. 

We recommend the use of wooden frames, covered with tar- 
paulin, sail cloth, or anything impervious to wet. The frame 
m&y be a mere skeleton, like an old picture-frame, and bound 
across, for strength, at each angle ; and the cloth, mats, or other 
material stretched tight and i^ailed down all round. "M^e in 
about six-feet lengths, hj about four feet in depth, thej can be 
readily shifted according to need hj even lady amateurs. Such 
adjuncts are greater economisers than many would imagine : 
beds made of properly sweetened fermenting materials, and the 
linings kept moist and protected by screens, will almost work 
themselves, ventilation being, of course, attended to. Neverthe- 
less, the linings should be turned over about once in a fortnight 
during February and March, choosing mild weather for the 
operation, never turning the whole at once, but back and front 
alternately. 

As to ventilation, a good surface heat being insured, we say, 
give air night and day, less or more, so long as 70^ can be secured 
by day, and from 60** to 65® by night ; suffering, however, a rise 
at all times in a just proportion to the amount of light. Let the 
maximum be attained generally from about three to five p.m., 
during which period the frames may be closed. After this again 
give a little air for the night, cautiously, and slightly sprinkle 
round the sides of the frame. 

Beds heated hy Hot Water, — ^The general cultural directions 
given above are equally applicable to these. Mr. Latter, one of 
the most successful of Cucumber growers, employs hot water to 
heat his beds. He sows in the first week of September, and the 
vines from this sowing will be in bearing and very strong before 
February. The seedlings are first shifted into sixty-sized pots, 
secondly into twenty-fours, and lastly into the largest size. If to 
be trained on a trellis, the runner must not be stopped until it 
has, trained to a stick, grown through the trellis. The tempera- 
ture in the pit or frame is kept as nearly 65^ as possible during 
the night, and from 76* to 85** during the day, air being admitted 
night and day^ little or much, according to the state of the weather. 
The bottom-heat is kept as near as can be to 70**, although he 
finds that 85** does not hurt the plants. He waters them with 
salt water until February, and then employs liquid-manure, 
taking care that the temperature of the liquid is always from 75^ 
to 80^. The earth over the hot-water tank or pipes ought not to 
be less than fifteen inches deep. During severe frosts it is an 
excellent plan to keep a small floating light burning within the 
frame every night. 

Hand-glass Crops, — Sow for these towards the end of Max^ 
or beginning of April, The plants to be t\A^'&^ o\>X, Xcr^^tvi's.^CQR. 
middle or end oiA^^stij mider haiid-gVaisaQB. ^ ^<^ o^\i,'^«cBi. 
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quarters are to be occnpied hy this frait, trenches should be dug 
out one foot or one foot and a half deep, by two feet and a half 
wide, and ten feet wide from row to row ; these to be filled with 
good fermenting dung that has been well worked as for other 
hotbeds. The trenches should be filled with the dung to six or 
eight inches above the common level of the soil before the earth 
is put on. Put on the earth in the form of a ridge until the heat 
is up, which will be in the course of three or four days, when it 
may be levelled down, the glasses put on, and the plants turned 
out under them, and watered with tepid water. The pots out of 
which the plants were turned may remain to tilt the lights with 
when a little air is required ; and when the plants be^n to fill 
the lights two similar pots or half bricks will be required to stand 
the lights upon over the plants, after which they may be trained 
out by degrees, and as they begin to extend over the beds the 
sides or alleys must be forked and well broken up, making a neat 
level surface for the plants to be trained out upon. The plants 
will require stopping, training, and plenty of water in dry, hot 
weather. 

Open-Ground Crops. — The sowing for these crops must be at 
the close of May, or early in June. A rich south-west border, 
beneath a reed or other fence, is peculiarly favourable, as they 
then enjoy a genial warmth without sufi^ering from the meredian 
sun. The border being dug regularly over, and saucer-like hol- 
lows, about fifteen inches in diameter and one or two deep, 
formed five feet apart, the seed may be sown six or eight in eadu 

Seed may also be sown beneath a hedge of similar aspect, and 
the plants either trained to it or to bushy branches placed per- 
pendicularly. If the weather be dry, it is requisite to water the 
patches moderately two or three days after sowing. In four or 
five days, if the season is genial, the plants will make their appear- 
ance, and until they have attained their rough leaves, should be 
guarded from the small birds, which will often destroy the whole 
crop by devouring the seed-leaves. 

If the season is cold and unfavourable, plants may be raised in 
pots, under a frame or hand-glasses, as directed for those crops ; 
to be thence transplanted, when of about a month's growth, or 
when the third rough leaf appears, into the open ground, shelter 
being afforded them during the night. Water must be given 
every two or three days, in proportion to the dryness of the season, 
applying it during the afternoon or early in the morning. 

Only three or four plants may be allowed to grow together in 
a patch, and these pressed far apart. The training must be as 
carefully attended to as for the other crops ; but stopping is seldom 
necessary, as the plants are rarely super-luxuriant. They will 
come into production in August and September. 
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ENDIVE (^Cichorium endivia). 

Used in salads. 

Varieties. — The Green- Curled for the main crops, as it best 
endures wet and cold ; the White-Curled^ chiefly grown for sum- 
mer and autumn ; the Broad-leaved, or Batavian, is preferred for 
soups and stews, but is seldom used for salads. 

Soil and Situation. — A light, dry, but rich soil, dug deep and 
unshaded. It is best to form an artificial bed by laying a foot in 
depth of earth on a bed of brickbats, stones, &c. 

Sow for a first^crop about the middle of April, to be repeated 
in May, but only in small portions, as those which are raised 
before June soon advance to seed. Towards the middle of June 
the first main crop may be sown, another in the course of July, 
and lastly early in August ; and in this month the main planta- 
tion is made. Sow in drills twelve inches apart, and about a 
quarter of an inch below the surface. When an inch in height, 
thin the plants to three or four inches apart ; those taken away 
are too small to be of any service if pricked out. . Water ^should 
be given freely in dry weather. 

When the larger seedlings have been transplanted, the smaller 
ones which remain should have a gentle watering, and in twelve 
or fourteen days they will afford a second successional crop ; and, 
by a repetition of this management, in general, a third. The 
plants are generally fit for transplanting when of a month's 
growth in the seed-bed, or when five or six inches high. 

Planting.— Set them in rows twelve or fifteen inches apart each 
way ; the Batavian requires the greater space. Water must be 
given moderately every evening until the plants are established, 
after which only in excessive and protracted drought. Those 
which are left in the seed-bed, in general, attain a finer growth 
than those that have been moved. In November, some plants 
that have attained nearly their full size may be removed to the 
south side of a sloping bank of dry, light earth, raised one»or two 
feet behind ; to be protected by frames, mats, or thick coverings 
of litter during severe and very wet weather ; but to be carefully 
uncovered during mild, dry days. The plants, in this instance, 
are not required to be further apart than six or eight inches. 
This plan may be followed in open days during December and 
January, by which means a constant supply may be obtained. 

Blanching. — About three months elapse between the time of 
sowing and the fitness of the plants for blanching. This opera- 
tion will be completed in from ten to fourteen days in snnmier, 
or in three or four weeks in winter. To blanch the plants tie 
their leaves together, or place tiles or pieces of board upon thftsssL\ 
or tie their leaves together, and covet l\i«isi \a ^^\t >K^'?i '^'SSa. 
mould, making it rise to a point, bo 8A to Oato^ ofS. cj^syy^fsc^^ 
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rains. Another mode is to cover the soil between the pUnta with 
sand, and tarn over each of those intended for immediate blanch- 
ing a flower- pot, with its drainage-hole closely stopped by a cwk, 
80 as to entirely exclude the light. The best plan is to take the 
pots ofl^ daily for a quarter of an hoar if the weather is dry, and 
then to put on a fresh dry pot, stopped similarly to the one taken 
off. The pot taken off may be dried ready for the next day. By 
this means mouldiness and decay will be prevented, to whi^ 
Endive is very liable daring blanching. If the simple mode of 
drawing the leaves together is adopted to effect this blanddng^ 
they must be tied very close, and, in a week after the first tying, 
a second ligature must be passed round the middle of the plant 
to prevent the heart- leaves bursting out. A dry afternoon, when 
the plants are entirely free from moisture, shoald be selected, 
whichever mode is adopted. A very excellent mode is to spread 
over the surface of the bed about an inch in depth of pit-sand, 
and cover each plant with a small pot made of earthenware, 
painted both within and on the outside to exclude the wet — that 
worst hinderance of blanching. To avoid this, the pots should be 
taken off daily- to allow the plants to dry, and the insides of the 
pots wiped. A Sea-kale pot in miniature^ like the annexed figore. 




is to be preferred ; and, if made of zinc or other metal, it would 
be better, because impervious to moisture. 

Preserving in Winter, — Endive may be secured in turf or other 
temporary pits, and may be protected with asphalte or light- 
boarded shutters, thatched wood-frames, fern, furze, or other 
similar materials. A portion, in succession, may be placed to 
bleach in a dark shed or cellar, being planted thickly together in 
sand or earth. 



ESCHALLOT or SHALLOT iAllium Ascalonicum), 

Varieties, — The Common, which puts up long, slender, daric 
green leaves; and the Long^keeping, with larger bulbs and 
dwarfer habit, keeping good for nearly or quite two years. 

Propagation. — ^Each offset may be planted out either in the 
months of October and November, or early in the spring, from 
Fehroaiy to the beginning of April Antomn is the best season 
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for planting if the soil lies dry. If planted in beds, let them be 
three feet and a half wide, and three or four inches higher than 
the alleys, and the surface of the bed a little arched. Set out the 
rows nine inches apart from row to row ; spread a mixture of soot 
and charred refuse along the line about to be planted, and then 
plant the offsets singly with the hand upon the surface of the bed, 
six inches apart in the row, just pressing each bulb down firm in 
the soil ; see occasionally that they are not cast out of their places 
by worms or other vermin. Take them up for storing, when full 
grown, towards the end of June or July, as soon as the leaves 
begin to decay. Spread them out to dry, on boards, in some airy 
situation, and when dry hang them up in small bunches in a dry, 
cold, dark place. 

FENNEL (Anethumfoemcuhm). 

Used for sauce to mackarel, pickled salmon, &c. It will grow 
almost anywhere, but in a dry soil is longest-lived. It is propa- 
gated both by offsets and partings of the root, any time between 
the beginning of February and the end of April. Insert the 
plants a foot apart. Water must be given freely at every 
removal, and until established, if the weather is at all dry. 

The stalks of those that are not required to produce seed must 
be cut down as often as they run up in summer. If this is 
strictly attended to, the roots will last for many years ; but 
those which are allowed to ripen their seed seldom endure for 
more than five or six. 

GARLIC {Allium sativum). 

The directions given for cultivating the Eschallot are entirely 
applicable to Garhc. 

GOURD (Cucurbita). 

Pumpkin (C. pepo). Squash (C mebpepo). Vegetable 
Mahrow (C. oviferd). 

The fruit is used, when young, to boil whole as a culinary 
vegetable, or to pickle ; and, when ripe, to boil and mash like 
Turnips, or to mix with soup. 

Soil. — It must be a light rich loam, as for the Cucumber. 

The seeds may be sown in a hotbed of moderate strength, 
under a frame or hand-glasses, at the end of March or early in 
April. In May they may be sown in the open ground beneath a 
south fence to remain, or in a hotbed if at its commencement, to 
forward the plants for transplanting at its close, or early in June. 

The plants are fit for transplanting when the^ \vw'5k ^<2>\. I^xss. 
rough leaves, or when of about a moiit\i'a ^tcir«x)a.. T»aai -ssia.-iN3Rk 
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planted without any shelter on dunghills, or in holes prepared as 
directed for the open-ground crop o{ Cncumbcrs. Some may lie 
inserted beneath pales, walls, or hedges, to be trained regularly- 
over them, on account of their ornamental appearance. They 
may be treated in every respect like the Cucumber, only they do 
not want so much care. They require abundance of water in dry 
weather. When the runners have extended three feet, the^ may 
be pegged down and covered with earth at a joint ; this wiu 
cause the production of roots and the longer continuance of the 
plant in vigour. 

HAMBURGH TJ^SJJEY{PetroselinumMtivtm,yax.laiifoUym). 

This, known also by the Jiame Broad'leaved and Turntp'rooted, 
Parsley, is cultivated for its root, which attains the size of a 
middling Parsnip, boiling exceedingly tender and palatable. 

Sow at monthly intervals, from February until the middle of 
June, thinly in drills nine inches apart. The plants appear in 
about a month after sowing, and require to be thinned to nine 
inches asunder. Frequent hoeing is the only cultivation re- 
quired. By the end of July, or during August, the earliest 
sowings will have acquired a sufficient size for occasional nse; 
but the roots seldom attain their full size until Michaelmas, and 
the latest crops not until the following year. On the arrival of 
frost, some of them must be taken up, and buried in sand, in a 
dry situation under cover. 

Soil. — A light rich loam. Dig it two spades deep, turning in 
a little well-decayed stable-manure with the bottom spit. 

HORSE-RADISH (Cochlearia amor acid). 

It delights in a deep rich soil, banks of a ditch, &c. It is 
propagated by sets, provided by cutting the main root and offsets 
into lengths of two inches. The tops, or crowns of the roots, 
form the best. Each set should have at least two eyes, in case of 
one refusing to vegetate. The times for planting are in October 
and February. 

Insert the sets in rows eighteen inches apart each way. The 
ground being trenched between two and three feet deep, the 
cuttings should be placed along the bottom of the trench, and 
the soil turned from the next trench over them. The earth 
ought to lie lightly over the sets ; therefore treading on the beds 
should be carefully avoided. 

Remove the leaves as they decay in autumn, the ground being 
also hoed and raked over at the same season ; and the hoeing 
may be repeated in the following spring. 

In the succeeding autumn they merely require to be hoed as 
before^ and may be taken up as wanted. By haym^ three beds 
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devoted to this root, one will always be Ijing fallow and improv- 
ing, of which period advantage should be taken to apply any 
requisite manure. 

Taking up. — To take them up, a trench is dug along the 
outside row down to the bottom of the roots, which, when the 
bed is continued in one place, may be cut off level to the original 
stool, and the earth from the next row then turned over them to 
the requisite depth ; and so in rotation to the end of the plantation. 

JERUSALEM ABTICHOEE {Hdianthus tuherosus). 

Used plainly boiled, or with a white sauce as a table vegetable. 
It deserves to be more generally cultivated, and, if attended to 
properly, it is very productive. It is most productive in soil that 
is light and moderately rich. It should never have any manure 
applied at the time of planting. 

The best time for planting is in November ; but whether 
planted then or in the early spring, plant with the dibble six 
inches deep, in rows three feet apart, and the same space between 
every two plants in the rows. The rows should run north and 
south, so as to admit as much sunshine as possible between them. 

No after-culture is required but frequent hoeings, and thinning 
the stems produced by each set to one or two at the most. 
Neither earth up the stems nor cut them shorter. 

In November the tubers will be fit for taking up, either as 
wanted, or to be stored in alternate layers with earth. The 
middle-sized tubers are the best for planting. 

K the tubers are allowed to remain in the ground, let the stalks 
be cut off to within six or eight inches of the earth's surface, and 
a co&t of mulch, leaves, or refiise of any kind put over them, so 
that the Artichokes may be taken up at any time, even when 
severe frost prevails. 

KIDNEY BEAN (Phaseolus vulgaris). 

Varieties. — There are many varieties, and so numerous are 
they, and so much cultivated in France, under the name of 
Haricots, that this vegetable is commonly called the "French 
Bean." The best varieties for our climate are, of i>ii?ar/s, the 
Newington Wonder, Dun, and the Negro, Runners, the Scarlet 
and the Case-knife. 

Soil and Situation. — ^A very light, mellow, well-drained loam. 
For the early and late crops, a sheltered border, or in a single 
row about a foot from a soutn fence, otherwise the situation cannot 
be too open. 

Sowing, — Dwarfs may be sown towards the end of January in 
pots, and placed upon the flue of the hotbo\\s^<»ot Va.Ta^^VoL'^^ 
earth of a hotbed, for production in "Mjaaw^iaL, \o \j^ x^^R^X't^ ^-^^^^ 
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every three weeks in similar situations dnring February and 
March, for supplying the table during April. A small sowing 
may be made, under a frame without heat, in the end of March 
or early in April, if the weather is fine, for removal into a 
sheltered border early in May. When planted out, it is a good 
plan to place them at the bottom of a trench for protection. The 
chief requisites for success in the hothouse are, to have them near 
the glass, to keep them well watered and the air moist, and 
ventilated as much as the season permits. 

During May, and thence until the first week in Angost, sow- 
ings may be made of Dwarfs once every three weeks ; but one 
sowing of Bunners in May will suffice. In September forcing 
recommences, at first merely under frames without bottom-heat ; 
October, and thence to the close of the year, in hotbeds, &c., as 
in January. Sowing, when a removal is intended, should always 
be made in pots. It is a good practice, likewise, to repeat each 
sowing in the frames without heat after the lapse of a week, as the 
first will often fail, when a second, although after so short a lapse 
of time, will perfectly succeed. In every instance bury the seed 
one inch deep. The rows of the main crops to be two feet apart, 
the seed being inserted either in drills or by the dibble, four 
inches apart ; the plants, however, to be thinned to twice that 
distance. If a vacancy occurs, it may always be filled by plants 
which have been careflilly removed by the trowel from where 
they stood too thick. The seed inserted during the hottest period 
of summer should be either soaked in water for five or six hours, 
laid in damj) mould for a day or two, or the drills be well watered 
previously to sowing. Earth up the plants early, as it keeps the 
stems from being broken by the wind. Dwarfs may be kept in 
production late into November, by hooping over the rows, and 
covering them with mats. 

The pods of both kinds are always to be gathered while young; 
by thus doing, and care being had not to injure the stems in 
detaching them, the plants are rendered prolific and long-lived. 

Forcing. — The hotbed must be of moderate size, and covered 
with earth nine inches thick. When the heat has become regular, 
the seed may be inserted in drills a foot apart, and the plants 
allowed to stand six inches asunder in the rows. Air must be 
admitted as freely as to the Cucumber. The same precautions 
are likewise necessary as to keeping up the temperature, taking 
the chill off the water, &c., as for that plant. When the seed 
begins to sprout the mould should be kept regularly moistened ; 
and when grown up, water may be given moderately three times 
a week. The temperature should never be less than 60®, nor 
higher than 75**. 

Those sown under frames in March for transplanting into a 
border, when two or three inches in height, must be hardened 
gradually for the exposure by the plentiful admission of air, and 
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the total removal of the glasses daring fine days. If any are 
raised in pots in the hothouse, they must be prepared for the 
removal by setting them outside in fine days, and there watering 
them with cold water. 

If the season is too ungenial to remove them even to a warm 
border, the plants are often inserted in patches, to have the 
protection of frames or hand-lights at night, or as the weather 
demands. 

JRunners, — As these are tender, and the seed is more apt to 
decay than those of the Dwarfs, no open-ground crop must be 
inserted before early in May, sowing to be continued at intervals 
of four weeks through June and July, which will insure a supply 
from the middle of this last month until October. 

They are so prolific, and such permanent bearers, that five 
open-ground sowings of a size proportionate to the consumption 
will, in almost every instance, be sufficient. 

They are inserted in drills, either singly three feet apart, or in 
pairs ten or twelve inches asunder, and each pair four feet distant 
from its neighbour. The seed is buried two inches deep, and 
four apart in the rows, the plants being thinned to twice that 
distance. 

If grown in single rows, a row of poles is set on the south side 
of each, being fixed firmly in the ground, and kept together by 
having a light pole tied horizontally along their tops ; or posts 
being fixed at each end of the rows, and united by a cross bar at 
their tops, a string may be passed from this to each of the plants. 
If the rows are in pairs, a row of poles may be placed on each side, 
so fixed in the ground that their summits cross, and can be tied 
together ; but if the runners are nipped off as fast as they appear, 
the plants become bushy, are nearly as prolific as if allowed to 
climb, continue much longer in bearing, and the unsightliness. 
and expense of poles are avoided. 

LEEK (^AUium porrum). 

The Leek is a hardy biennial, for, although it attains perfection 
in size and for culinary purposes the first year, it does not run to 
seed, the perfecting of which it often survives, until the second. 
The whole plant is eaten, being employed in soups, &c., and 
boiled and eaten with meat. 

Varieties, — The Musselburgh and the large London Leek, which 
are by far the best; the Scotch or Flag^ which is larger and 
hardier; the Bouen, which is excellent ; and the Flanders, 

Sow iSrst, at the end of Februar}-, a small crop for transplant- 
ing in June and July, as well as in part to remain where sown ; 
again, for the main crop, in the course of March or easbj xssl 
April; and lastly, towards the close o? ^-^riS. qt Xi^^cNwp?^ ^^ 
M!ay, for late transplanting. Sow, in ^fiiWa, %o\aa\.o ^<eav«5ca. ^Smbc 
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thinning. The Leek, however, is much benefited hj truuplaiii- 
ing. Always transplant with the trowel, so as to injure the roots 
as little as possible. 

Cultivation. — When the plants are three or four inches in 
height hoe and thin to two or three inches apart ; water also, in 
dry weather, will strengthen and forward them for transplanting 
when six or eight inches high. They most be taken aw»j 
regularly from the seed-bed, the ground being well watered 
previously if not soft and easily yielding. When thinned oat, 
they may be left in the seed-bed six inches asunder, as they do 
not grow so large as the transplanted ones. The latter must be 
set by the trowel one foot apart each way in a shallow trench, 
thrown out similarly to that we have recommended for Celery. 
This is an excellent plan, as it furnishes the ready means of 
watering. If a dry summer and autumn occur, watering will be 
found essentially necessary. Also, the earth cast out will be 
convenient for earthing them to blanch. The rows shoold be 
planted cross-ways of the trench. The application of good 
liquid-manure will very much add to the size, colour, and mild- 
ness of the Leek. Water in abundance at the time of planting, 
and shorten the long weak leaves, but leave the roots as uninjured 
as possible. By this treatment, and by cutting off the tops of the 
leaves about once a month, as new ones are produced, the neck 
swells to a much larger size. 

LETTUCE {Lactuca satiua), 

Cos Varieties. — Black'seeded Green, Spotted or Leopard^ Earbf 
Egyptian^ Green and Brown Silesia, White Paris Cos, the largest 
and best summer kind ; Green Paris Cos, rather hardier ; and 
Bath or Brown Cos, the hardiest of the Cos kinds. 

Cabbage Varieties, — Drumhead, Brown Dutch and Coounos 
White Dutch, both good for winter ; Tennis Ball or Button, good 
for winter; Hammersmith, Hardy Green or Capuchin, the hardiest 
Lettuce known ; Imperial, Grand Admirable^ Large Romany 
Malta, Neapolitan, the best for summer. 

Soil. — ^Lettuces thrive best in a light very rich soil, with a dry 
substratum. For the first and last crops of the year a warm 
sheltered situation is required ; but for the midsunmier ones, a 
border that is shaded during mid-day. 

Sowing. — The first sowing in a frame on a warm border, or 
slender hotbed, at the close of January, or early in February ; at 
the close of this last month a larger one in any open situation, 
and a smaller sowing repeated once every three weeks until the 
end of July, for summer and autumn use, to be continued at 
similar intervals until the close of September, for winter and early 
spring. Mid- August is the best time for sowing the main winter 
crops, which should consist of HammeTtm.iih^ Hardi| Green, Brown 
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Dutch, Brown Cos, and some of the Green Paris Cos. Sow 
moderately thin, each variety separate. From the middle of 
April until August the Lettuce does best not transplanted. 
During this period sow thinly in drills a foot apart. Thin the 
plants to nine inches apart. These are not so apt to start for 
seed as those transplanted. Give liquid-manure and abundance 
of water in dry weather. 

Pricking out. — When the plants are about a month old, or two 
inches in height, thin them to three or four inches apart, and prick 
out those removed at similar distances ; those from the sowings 
in January and February in frames, and thence until August 
in any open situation. Those of the August sowing must be 
divided into two portio^s, the largest being selected and planted 
in an open compartment for late autumn use, and the smaller on 
a warm border for winter and early spring. 

Plant out finally in rows a foot apart each way. At the time 
of every removal, whether of pricking out or planting, water must 
be given moderately, ^nd until the plants are rooted. Those 
which are planted to withstand the winter, which they easily do 
if sheltered with hoops and matting during severe weather, and 
continue in a fit state for use, are best planted on ridges, as a 
protection from excessive wet, from wluch they always suffer. 
In every stage of growth they must be kept well watered, and the 
earth around them frequently stirred, for the extirpation of slugs 
and snails. No vegetable is more benefited than the Lettuce by 
the application, occasionally, of liquid-manure. To check the 
Cos plants running to seed before the heart is perfectly blanched, 
it is a good practice, at the time of tying them up, to cut out the 
centre bud of each with a sharp knife. 

Frame Crops. — The plants raised from the September sowing 
may be divided as directed for those of August; but, in addition, 
some of the Cos varieties may be planted on a warm border, to 
have the shelter of frames and hand*glasses. Some of the strongest 
of these may, in succession during November, December, and 
January, be planted in a moderate hotbed, being removed with 
as little injury as possible to the roots, to bring them forward for 
immediate use. Whilst in frames they require much attention. 
Being watered and shaded until established, they must afterwards 
have as much light and air admitted ^ possible, as well as a 
regular supply of moisture. 

At night the additional shelter of matting, and in severe weather 
an increased covering, must be afforded. The day temperature 
should never exceed 80'', nor fall below 65®. The plants may be 
set in rows about six inches apart ; but of those which are merely 
sheltering during the winter, on the return of mild weather at the 
beginning of March or April, every second one must be oarefullY 
removed, and planted in a warm border &t t!aa waxjkS^ Q^«Ckr^E^ss«3QL^ 
difltftuce. 

c4 
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LOYE-AFFLE (^Lycoperaicom €»cvkMhmi), 

This annual is also called the Tomato. 

Varieties, — Of the /?erf— the Common Large, Small, Peai^ 
Fhaped, Cherry-shaped. Of the Yellow — the Lai^ Yellow, 
Small or Cherry Yellow. 

Soil, — Moderately rich, light, and on a diy saheoiL Sea-weed 
may he applied with advantage to the 1>ordcr on which it la growD, 
as may kelp or common salt in small quantities. The situatioa 
must ))c sheltered. Where tlic natural soil is extremely stabbom 
in texture, a barrow-load of lime rubbish will be of great serrice. 

Culture. — Sow in jjots early in March, or even in Febmary, if 
there is not a ])Iacc where they can be hastened forward. Liet ^ 
pots be placed in a hotbed, and the seed soon vegetates and growi 
freely. The seedlinjrs will siHiedily require potting off, two at 
three plants together into a pot, and to be set into the frame again, 
where they may be allowed to remain until the small pots into 
which they were potted become full of roots, when they may be 
removed into larger ones ; but they must then, or soon after, be 
placed in a cooler place, in order that they ma^ be giadiiaUy 
hardened off, so as finally to be capable of endurmg a sheltered 
situation in the garden in the open air by the Ist of May. Thgj 
ought to be inured to the open air a few days before tmning out 
of doors, and afterwards receive some shelter at night, for the 
slightest frost takes effect. Before planting out, the plants shovild 
have made a considerable advance of growth in the pots, and if, 
to a certain extent, pot-bound, it will be no worse. If the flower- 
blossoms are set and partially opened before the plants are tamed 
out, all the better. The shelter of a wall seems absolutely neces- 
sary to make sure of ripening the fruit ; but it will occasionally 
ripen very well on the open ground when the plants are three or 
four feet apart, with each plant tied up to a stake, and the shoots 
carefully thinned out. Plant on unoccupied portions of a sontli 
wall. They may also be planted on east and west walls with a 
tolerable certainty of success; or the south side of a dose paling- 
fence will do very well. 

If there is reason to suppose the plants are rambling too much 
in the latter part of summer, it is good practice to cut the roots aH 
round each plant, at the distance of eighteen inches or so from it, 
about the beginning of September or before. Keep the plants to 
a leading shoot or two ; if space will admit of it, the side-shoots 
should be kept thin, and stopped a joint above the show of eyenr 
bunch of blossom. When the fruit is sufficiently set, each bnncn 
should be thinned of all abortive small fruit, leaving only a few 
of the strongest and best-shaped ones at the base of each bnnch. 
If any quantity of small green fruit is required for pickling, the 
bunches may be allowed to remain a short time longer befoie 
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they are thinned, and then assistance shonld be given by liqnid- 
manure. 

We have seen magnificent crops grown against the back-wall 
in an orchard-house with a sonth-east aspect. 

MARJORAM (Origanum). 

There are three species. O, majoranaj Sweet or Summer 
Marjoram; O. keracleoticurft, Winter Marjoram; O. onitea^ 
Common or Pot Maijoram. 

Soil, — Light, dry, and moderately fertile. The situation can- 
not be too open. 

Propagation, — The Sweet Maijoram is propagated solely by 
seed ; the others by seed, as well as by parting their roots and 
slips of their branches. Sow from the end of February, if open 
weather, to the commencement of June ; but the early part of 
April is best. Portions of the rooted plants, slips, &c., may be 
planted from February until May, and during September and 
October. 

Sow in drills, six inches apart, the seed not more than a quarter 
of an inch deep. When the seedlings are two or three inches 
high, thin to six inches, and those removed may be pricked in 
rows at a similar distance. Those of the annual species (O. ma- 
jorana) are to remain ; but those of the perennials to be finally 
removed during September, water being given at every removal, 
and until the plants are established. 

Plant slips, &c., in rows ten or twelve inches apart, where they 
are to remain ; they must be watered moderately every evening, 
and shaded during the day, until they have taken root. In Oc- 
tober the decayed parts of the perennials are cut away, and some 
soil from the ^eys scattered over the bed to the depth of about 
half an inch, the surface of the earth between the stools 
being previously stirred gently. The tops and leaves of all the 
species are gathered when green, in summer and autumn, for use 
in soups, &c. ; and a store of the branches are cut and dried in 
July or August, just before the flowers open, for winter's supply. 

Forcing. — When the green tops are much in request, a small 
quantity of seed of the Summer Maijoram is sown in January or 
February in a gentle hotbed. 

MELON (Cucumis meh). 

Varieties. — ^We cannot recommend any particular sort to be 
grown, as we believe the best is not known. But we have grown 
the following kinds, and know them to be good : — The Bromham 
Hall, Beechwood, Golden Perfection, Trentham Hybrid, Egyptian 
Green-Jleshed, Turner's Scarlet Gem. And of the Persian varie- 
ties, we have grown the Gezee, Ispahan^ Greca Hoosamefc, «s^^ 
Dampsha. 
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Sowing, — The seed is to be sown in pots about three weeks 
before the froiting-bed is ready, and when the seed -leases are 
prettj well expanded, thej are potted off into five or six-inch 
pots, placing two plants on opposite sides into each pot, using the 
same kind of soil as directed for the froiting-bed, or it may be a 
little more porous, but taking care to warm it to, or a little aboYe, 
the temperature of the frames, previouslj to use. Give a very 
little water after potting to settle the soil, and plunge the pots in 
the bed, and keep the hot sun from them for a few days. 

The Fruiting'bed and Soil. — We will suppose that a sufficient 
quantity of heating materials are at hand, and that it is fresh from 
the stable, and if so, it will require to be turned over several 
times to sweeten, or force off that foul steam so injurious to vege- 
tation ; and if a good quantity of oak leaves can be got to mix 
with it, or when it is finally made up into the bed, they will help 
materially to effect the purpose, as well as to produce a more 
gentle, uniform, lasting heat, which is a very important point in 
the culture of this plant, and one which, if disregarded, will most 
probably cause a failure. This point considered, the bed m&j be 
made up five feet high at the back and four at the front, mixing 
well the material as you proceed, and, when finished, place the 
frames thereon, and let them remain tiU the heat arises, when it 
will soon be known if any foulness still remain. If there does, 
push down the light a few inches till it has passed away, and then 
cover the bed a few inches thick with unsifted soil ; place two or 
three green turves turned upside down under the centre of each 
light, and upon these a barrowful, or a little more, of good tur^ 
loam that has been laid up. for twelve months, and is of rather a 
stiffish nature than otherwise. 

Planting out — ^If the plants have done well from the time of 
potting off, they will, in about three weeks, be strong plants, and 
ready to transfer to their fruiting- bed. And in doing this, be 
careful not to let any cold winds blow upon them. Turn the 
plants carefully out of the pots, and insert one into each hill, 
covering and pressing the soil slightly round each ball of earth, 
and giving a gentle watering to settle the soil ; shade from bright 
sun till they begin to grow, and afterwards, if they seem to require 
it. Air must be admitted as they begin to grow by propping up 
the lights at the back ; and if the air be at all cold, a mat or piece 
. of canvas should be hung over each opening, to prevent it enter- 
ing so freely in a body ; and however many lights there be, we 
prefer admitting a little air at each, in preference to adodtting the 
same amount at one or two. 

Cultivation. — ^As the plants progress, they will require water- 
ing, earthing-up, stopping, and setting the fruit. Stopping, we 
think, is often done too soon, the plants being thrown into fruit 
before they have power to nourish one. 

We stop them when about a foot or eighteen inches long, 
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according to the strength of the plant, and allow two main shoots' 
only to each plant, training one towards each comer of the frame, 
and when they have grown a considerable length we stop them 
again. This causes them to show abundance of fruit, which we 
take care to impregnate as the blossoms expand, and at the same 
time, or previously, we stop the lateral one or two joints above 
the fruit, and as soon as it can be seen which fruit are swelling- 
off, we select one of the best-shaped to each main shoot, and cut 
off all the others ; thus allowing two fruits to each plant, and four 
to each light. 

They will require rather liberal watering during their swelling 
period, but the amount should be regulated in accordance to the 
weather and the situation in which they are grown. As a general 
rule, give water in the morning, and not within six inches of the 
collar of the plants. Warm it to the temperature of the frame, 
and give no more at one time than will just moisten the soil 
through ; and as the fruit is becoming ripe withhold it altogether. 

Endeavour to keep a moist atmosphere at all times, excepting 
when the plants are in flower, and the fruit is becoming ripe, and 
be particularly careful to keep a uniform, gentle heat and mois- 
ture at the root, and to give a little air early, when the sun is 
powerfril, otherwise, while the under side of the leaves is wet, 
they are liable to get scorched. The red spider is sometimes 
very troublesome ; but its appearance is generally owing to a 
deficient amount of moisture both at the roots and in the atmos- 
phere : therefore, particular attention should be paid to these 
points ; for if once the red spider get a-head, it is difficult to 
destroy it without injuring the plants. Sulphur will effect this, 
but it requires a careful hand to use it, so that we would^ in pre- 
ference, recommend syringing with clear water, and keeping the 
plants shaded for a while. 

MINT (Mentha). 

Speabmint (Mentha viridis), for soups, salads, and Mint 
sauce ; Peppermint (3fen^j9M)crsto), for distillation; and Penny- 
royal (Mentha pulegium\ for flavouring soups, stuffing, &c. 

Propagation, — ^They are all increased by offsets in spring and 
autumn, and by cuttings of the young shoots in June. Plant 
them in rows a foot apart each way. Water until established, 
and full-grown Pennyroyal requires water during dry weather, 
Keep clear from weeds, and in October cut down the old stalks, 
and g^ve a top-dressing an inch thick of equal parts decayed 
stable-manure and limy rubbish. 

Soil. — A moist light loam suits them. 
■ Gathering, for drying €Md distilling^ is best done just when thft 
flowers are opening. 
Forcing, — To obtain yoimg shoots oi ^ipcaaiDMiVYEL^^ss^Kt ^^Jsass^ 
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some old roots either on small hotbeds made for the purpoM, or 
in pots or large pans, according to the supply required. Use a 
light rich soil, and keep it moist by daily watering. 

MUSHBOOM (Agaricu8 campestrui). 

Mushroom'beds for winter supply should be formed at the end 
of August, and others at the end of October. 

To make a bed, procure some good horse-droppings that have 
not been heated, and some sheep-dung that has not laid long on 
the ground ; let these, four barrows of the first to one of the 
other, be well mixed. If there be any quantity of the fermenting 
material, let it be turned every day for a little time, then eyery 
two days, as the heat may seem to render necessary, and when 
it gets so far moderated as to give tokens of sweetness and steadi- 
ness, the bed may be made. If inside some building where a little 
fire-heat can be given, the bed need not be more than eighteen 
inches thick, and as long and wide as required ; but if the place 
be open, and no means of warming it exist, a greater thickness of 
bed, with a more careful preparation of materials, so as to insnre 
against their over-heating, must be resorted to. Make the bed four 
feet wide at the base, and sloping to the back, where it ought to be 
three feet high ; now and then throw in pieces of half-decayed tnr^ 
and also pieces of spawn (this is on the supposition that the latter 
is plentiful); a good beating or treading is necessary ; and, last of 
all, a good coating of fresh maiden loam from a pasture where 
Mushrooms are known to grow naturally. This coating, how- 
ever, had better be delayed a few days, until there is no danger 
of the bed over-heating ; at the same time it must heat a little. 
Watering should not be done to any extent, except to keep the 
surface moist, until the Mushrooms appear, when they may have 
a little ; but if the bed seems to do well at first, it would be better 
to avoid heavy waterings until the bed begins partially to cease 
bearing, when a good heavy watering wiU sometimes revive it 
again. 

Where there is plenty of good horse-dung to be had, a yery 
good bed may sometimes be made against a blank wall. After 
the dung is sufficiently sweetened by turning, &c., as aboye, a 
bed about four feet wide should be made, the dung being well 
trodden down, and built up something like a steep-pitched lean- 
to roof; this lying against the wall presents a diagonal smface, 
which can easily be covered up to any extent. Spawning, coyer- 
ing with earth, &;c, may be done the same as recommended 
above, and a deep coating of straw or litter will be all that is 
wanted, examining the bed from time to time, to see that the 
heat does not decrease, and that the fibrous matter of the spawn 
does not expend itself uselessly in running into the litter, which 
it will sometimes do, to the injury of the crop. In this way, the 
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more liberal supply of dung making up, in a great measure, for 
the want of shelter, eyen the wall itself may be dispensed with ; 
the bed, in this case, is made in the form of the roof of a house, 
or the letter /V inverted, four or five feet wide at the base, nar- 
rowing to the top, which should be rather rounded, three or four 
feet high, and the length from ten to any number of feet. The dung 
must be well separated, and mixed, and beaten, but not trodden 
down. When completed, the bed must be covered with litter or 
other light covering, to keep out the wet, as well as to prevent its 
drying ; clean dry straw will do, but sweet hay or matting is to 
be preferred. A good heavy covering is the principal thing; 
and if the dung is in a good well-tempered condition in October, 
when the bed is made, it is not likely to lose heat until the Mush- 
rooms are formed and a crop secured. 

Situation. — The bed should be made in a dry, sheltered situa- 
tion, and on the level ground, in preference to founding it in a 
trench, which prevents the spawning being performed completely 
at the bottom, and guards against the settling of water, which 
may chill it. If the site is not dry it must be covered with 
stones, clinkers, &c., to act as a drain; for nothing destroys 
Mushrooms sooner than excessive moisture, except an extreme 
heat or cold. To obviate the occurrence of these unfavourable 
circumstances, it is far preferable to raise the bed under a shed. 
If it is constructed in a shed, it may be built against one side, 
sloping downwards from it. To proceed with greater certainty 
during the winter, a fire- flue may pass beneath the bed ; but it is 
by no means absolutely necessary, for by the due regulation of 
covering it may always be kept of sufficient temperature. 

Management. — The spawn must not be inserted before the 
temperature has become moderate. 

Temperature. — The minimum is 50**, and the maximum 65**. 
Insert the spawn as soon as the violence of the heat has abated, 
which will be in two or three weeks, though sometimes it will 
subside in eight or ten days. 

Such half-decayed, dryish, caky dung as you will frequently 
find in linings of hotbeds is invaluable for Mushroom-beds, espe- 
cially with a casing of droppings. The spawn runs best in dryish 
material. When obliged to use rather moist material, wrap each 
piece of spawn into a handful of dry litter before inserting it. 
The less violently a bed heats the better. If it does so, bore 
holes to allow the heat to escape, and beat firmly again as it 
declines. When the heat is from 80° to 90° insert pieces of 
spawn about the size of a walnut at nine inches apart all over, 
and beat again. In u day or two, if the heat is declining, put 
half an inch of droppings all over the bed ; and then, if there is 
no sign of over-heating, cover with an inch and a half of soil\ 
beat that as firm as a brick, if you caiv*, '<Na.\Kt "(K^ ^xsAskRR.^'ssA. 
make it as smooth as a walL If, in. a fe\v ^■K^ii^'j^'vsL^xA ^'^V^'^ 
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is rather declining, coyer with an inch or two of haj. When the 
spawn begins to work the temperature of the bed will be raited. 
After the first pin-head Mushroom makes its appearance regulate 
the coTering according to the weather, so that Uie surface soil of 
the bed shafi be about 55° to 60° in temperature. In yeir severe 
weather a few barrow-loads of hot dung as linings wcmld be aer- 
yiceable. 

Keep the covering of litter on the Mushroom-bed all the time 
it is producing, regulating the thickness of the covering by the 
temperature of the bed. The bed ought to begin producing 
four or five weeks from the time of making, and should continQe 
yielding Mushrooms for several months. All this depends upon 
the favourable temperature and correct spawning of the bed. 

MUSTARD (Sinapis alba). 

Soil. — ^Any free and open space in the garden will do. 

Sow from the beginning of November to the same period of 
March in a gentle hotbed, or in the comer of a stove. Froan the 
close of February to the close of April it may be sown in the 
open ground, on a warm, sheltered border, and from thenoe to 
the middle of September in a shady one. Sow in flat-bottomed 
drills, about a quarter of an inch deep, and six inches apart. The 
seed cannot well be sown too thickly. The earth which covert 
the seed should be very fine. Water in dry weather, as a due 
supply of moisture is the chief inducement to a quick v^etation. 
The sowings are to be performed once or twice in a fortnight, 
according to the demand. Cress {Lepidium sativum) is the most 
constant accompaniment of this salad-herb, and being slower in 
vegetating than Mustard, it must, for the obtaining them in per- 
fection at the same time, be sown a week earlier. Cut for use 
whilst young, and before the rough leaves appear. We have 
grown a constant succession through the winter in the border of 
an orchard-house without any artificial heat. 

NEW ZEALAND SPINACH {Tetragonia expansa). 

This is much liked as a substitute for summer Spinach. It 
continues available the whole summer. 

Soil, — A rich moderately light loam. 

Sow in the seed-vessel as gathered in the preceding autonm, at 
the latter end of March, in a pot, and place in a Melon-frame. 
The seedlings to be pricked while small singly into pots, to be 
kept under a frame without bottom-heat until the third week in 
May, or until the danger of frost is past. Plant in rows in a rich, 
light soil, at three or four feet apart each way. Twenty plants 
will afford an abundant supply daily for a large family. 

In five or six weeks after plan^g the young shoots may be 
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gathered, these being pinched off. The plants are productiye 
until a late period of the jear, as thej saryive the frosts that kill 
Nasturtinms and Potatoes. 

ONION (AUium cepd). 

SoU, rich, open, well drained, and trenched, fai a situation 
entirely free from trees. 

Varieties. — White Spanish or Reading; SUver'skinned, for 
pickling; Strasburgh ; Deptjord; Globe (white or red); and 
James*s Keying, to store for winter use. 

Sow for me main crop during March. Main crops may eyen 
be inserted as late as the beginning of April ; at its close make a 
smaU sowing to draw young in summer, and for small bulbs to 
pickle ; again in July and early in August, for salads in autumn; 
and finally in the last week of August, or early in September, 
to stand the winter, for spring and beginning of sunmier. Sow 
thinly in drills, twelve Inches apart, and in four-feet-wide beds. 

Cultivation. — In about six weeks after sowing give the first 
thinning and small hoeing, setting the seedlings out about two 
inches apart. If done in dry weather it will keep the beds free 
fix)m weeds for six weeks longer, when they must be hoed a second 
time, and thinned to four inches apart ; and now, where they 
have failed, the vacancies may be filled up by transplanting. 
The best time for doing this is in the evening, and water must 
be given for several successive nights. In transplanting, insert 
no part of the stem. No plant is more benefited by liquid- 
manure being given twice a week. After the lapse of another 
month they must be thoroughly gone over for the last time, and 
the plants thinned to six inches asunder. After this they require 
only occasionally the stirring of the surface, which the hoe effects. 
It is a good practice in July, before the tips change to a yellow 
hue, to bend the stems down flat upon the bed, which not only 
prevents them running to seed, but causes the bulbs to become 
much larger than they otherwise would. The bend should be 
made about two inches up the neck. 

Storing, — About the close of August the Onions will have 
arrived at their full growth, which may be known by the withering 
of the leaves, by the shrinking of the necks, and by the ease with 
which they may be pulled up. As soon as these symptoms appear 
they must be taken up, the bed being frequently looked over ; 
for, if the whole crop is waited for, the forwardest are apt again 
to strike root 

Spread on mats in the sun, frequently turn, and remove under 
shelter at night. In two or three weeks, when the roots and 
blades are perfectly withered, and the bulbs become firm, th^y 
are fit for storing. Previously to doing this^ all «k^\\ «sA x^&qs^ 
must be removed from them. Li iha stox^VoiviL^ ^<is^ Tfis^s^>^^ 
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laid thin, or hung np in ropes, and looked over at least once a 
month. 

PARSLEY (Petroselinum sativum). 

Varieties, — The species is plain-leaved, but there is a curly- 
leaved or crisped variety, which is the handsomest for (famishing. 

Sow annually in February, and a^ain in the end of June, 
moderately thick, in narrow drills barely a quarter of an inch 
deep, twelve inches apart if in a bed by itself, or in a single one 
round the edge of a bed, the soil being: raked level, and the stones 
immediately over the seed gathered off. The plants make their 
appearance in from two to six weeks. When two or three 
inches high they may be gathered from as required. If there 
are any vacancies, fill them up by transplanting into them 
some of the plants which are growing too thickly. Thin to nine 
inches apart. The closer they grow, the less curly they are. Soot 
is an excellent manure for Parsley, and it is much benefited by 
liquid-manure once a week, and frequent waterings in dry 
weather. In early June, when they make a show for seed, the 
stems should be cut down close to the bottom, and again in Sep- 
tember, if they have acquired a straggling, rank growth. This 
will cause them to shoot afresh. Take up some of the strongest 
and best-curled plants in September, and plant them in pots, two 
or three plants in each, using a rich soil. If these be placed in a 
pit or greenhouse, and abundance of liquid-manure given, their 
produce wiU be very superior throughout the winter. 

PARSNIP (Pastinaca saHva). 

Varieties. — Hollow-crowned and Guernsey, which are nearly 
alike. 

Soil. — A rich, dry, sandy loam, and the deeper the better. 
Trench the ground two spades deep, a little manure being turned 
in with the bottom spit. The situation cannot be too open. 

Sow from the end of February to the beginning of AprQ, but 
the earlier the better. Sow in drills, twelve inches apart, and 
half an inch deep, the compartment being laid out in beds not 
more than four feet wide, for the convenience of weeding, &c. 
When the seedlings are two or three inches high, thin to ten 
inches apart, and remove the weeds both by hand and small hoe- 
ing. The beds require to be frequently looked over, to remove 
all seedlings that may spring up afresh, as well as to be frequently 
hoed until the plants cover the ground. 

The roots may be taken up as wanted in September, but they 
do not attain maturity till October, which is intimated by the 
decay of the leaves. 

In November part of the crop may be taken up, and, the tops 
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being cnt close off, stored in alternate layers with sand, for use 
in frosty weather. The remainder may be left in the gronnd, 
and taken up as required, as they are never injured by the most 
intense frost ; but, on the contrary, are rendered sweeter. In 
February or March, however, any remaining must be taken up, 
otherwise they will vegetate. Being preserved in sand, they con- 
tinue good until the end of April or May. 

PEA {Pisum sativum). 

Varieties. — These are more differing in name than in variation 
of merit. For open-ground culture none but these three need be 
cultivated, — 

Sangester*s No. I, two feet and a half high, the best early ; 
Fairheards Champion of England, four to five feet, next in suc- 
cession, and much better ; and Veitch^s Perfection, three feet, 
which follows in production, and is a first-rate Pea. If a row of 
each of these varieties is sown at the same time their produce 
keeps up an uninterrupted supply. 

Early Peas, — The best mode of obtaining these is in the last 
week of January to cut some turf in strips of three inches in 
width, the length depending on the width of the hotbed in which 
they are to be placed. Lay the pieces of turf in the frame, grass 
downwards, close together ; then make in the centre of each piece 
of turf, by pressing it with the edge of a board, a drill, in which sow 
the Peas, which soon come up ; and then take the lights entirely 
off in the daytime, unless very cold, and shut them down at night. 
Keep them close till the beginning of March. When the Peas 
are to be planted in the border lift the box entirely off, and the 
strips of turf, in which the Peas will be well rooted ; place them 
on a hand-barrow, and take them to the border for planting, 
which do in a drill cut so deep that they shall be about an indi 
lower than they were in the box. It may be necessary to pro- 
tect them from frost and cool winds at first, and this may be done 
by putting some short sticks along the rows, and laying some 
long litter or cuttings of evergreens over them. 

Sowing. — ^In January they may be sown in sheltered borders, 
and larger supplies in an open compartment, and thence continued 
throughout February and until the end of May once every three 
weeks. 

Sow in drills, or by the dibble in rows. Dwarfs at two feet, for 
the early and late crops, but three feet for the main ones ; Marrow- 
fats at three and a half or four and a half; Knight's Marrowfats 
and other gigantic varieties at six or eight. Peas not intended 
to be supported require the least room. At the early and late 
sowings the seed should be buried an inch deep, but for tVk&TSNsacoL 
crops an inch and a half. With respect, to ^'ft ^\eX«wi^'?i,\s. \si3»j 
be inserted in the row, of th©Bwwrfft,i7ioVii«Q.Vc^05;^s Tsii^5^^- 
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Bized varieties for the main crop three in two inches ; the Tall 
and Knight's Marrows fully an inch apart. The best mode is to 
sow in single rows, and place the sticks alternately on each side 
of the row. 

If the weather is dfy when the summer sowings are made, the 
seed should be soaked in water for a few hours previooslj to 
sowing it, and the drills also be well watered. 

When the plants are two or three iifchcs high the rows should 
be hoed between during dry weather, and earth drawn up to each 
side of them. Earth drawn up in high ridges on each side of the 
winter-standing crops protects them much. 

Sticking is not required until the plants show their tendrils. 
If, during the time of blossoming or swelling, continued drought 
should occur, water may very beneficially be applied, it being 
poured between the rows if they are in pairs, or otherwise in a 
shallow trench on one side of each. Watering the leaves is 
rather injurious. It is a good practice to nip off the top of the 
leading shoots of the early and late crops as soon as they are in 
blossom, as it greatly accelerates the setting and maturity of the 
fruit. Too much care cannot be taken, when the pods are 
gathered, not to injure the stems. In very severe weather the 
winter-standing crops require the shelter of litter or other light 
covering, supported as much as possible from the plants by 
means of branches; ropes or twisted straw-bands are good for 
this purpose, to be fixed along each side of the rows with wooden 
pins driven into the ground. Whichever mode of shelter is 
adopted, it must be always removed in mild weather. 

POTATO (Solanum tuberosum). 

Golden liules for its Culture. — 1. Grow none but those which 
ripen in July or August. 2. Plant whole, middle-sized Potatoes. 
3. Plant on moderately light soil, manured some months previ- 
ously. 4. Apply no manure at the time of planting. 6. Plant, 
during November, in light, dry soils, but not until February in 
wet soils. 6. Preserve your seed Potatoes between layers of 
earth until required. 7. Plant as you dig ; that is, dig enough 
for one row, and then plant it with the dibble, so as to avoid 
trampling on the ground. 8. Let the top of the sets be eight 
inches below the surface. 9. Do not earth up the stems. 10. 
Do not cut down the stems. 11. Take up the crop as soon as tiie 
leaves begin to look yellow in July or early in August. 12. Store 
in a dry shed between layers of dry earth, sand, or coal-ashes. 

Varieties. — These are too numerous for us to name even a tithe 
of them. The following are all good, early ripening sorts, and 
keep well : — Walnut-leaved, Ash-leaved, Soden's Early Ox/brd, 
JRylott^s Flour Ball, Fluke Kidney, and Forty-folds, 

SoU. — ^A dry, friable, fresh, and moderately rich soil is the 
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best for every variety of Potato. If possible, avoid manuring. 
Leaf-mould, or very decayed stable-dung, is the best of fdl 
manm'es. Sea- weed is a very beneficial addition to the soil ; and 
so is Epsom salts and common salt. Coal-ashes and sea-s^nd are 
applied with great benefit to retentive soils*. The situation must 
always be open. 

Planting in the open ground is best done in light dry soils 
during November, and may thence be continued until the end of 
March. This last month is the latest in which any considerable 
plantation should be made. 

Sets, — ^For the main crops, whole Potatoes, weigliing from two 
ounces to two ounces and a half, are the best. Larger sets are 
preferable for obtaining early crops, the tubers being required to 
form rapidly. Li these only two eyes should be allowed to 
remain. 

Planting. — Insert the sets with the dibble in rows; for the 
early crops twelve inches apart each way, and for the main ones 
eighteen inches; the sets, when spring-planted, six inches 
beneath the surface. The Potato-dibble is the best instrument 
that can be employed, the earth being afterwards raked or struck 
in with the spade, and the soil not trampled upon, but planted as 
sufficient is dug for receiving a row. 

The compartment may be laid out level and undivided if the 
soil is light; but if heavy soil is necessarily employed, it is best 
disposed in beds six or eight feet wide, with deep alleys between. 

Hoe as soon as the plants are well to be distinguished, and to 
the early crops draw the earth round each plant, so as to form a 
cup as a shelter from the cold winds, which are their chief enemy. 
But the main crops should not be earthed up, for earthing up 
diminishes the crop one-fourth. 

It is very injurious to mow off the tops of the plants. The 
foliage ought to be kept as uninjured as possible, unless, as 
sometimes occurs on fresh ground, the plants are of gigantic 
luxuriance, and even then the stems should be only moderately 
shortened. It is, however, of advantage to remove the flowers as 
soon as they appear, unless the stems are very luxuriant. A 
Potato plant continues to form tubers until the flowers appear, 
after which it is employed in ripening those already formed. 

The very earliest crops will be in production in June, or per- 
haps towards the end of May, and may thence be taken up as 
wanted until August, when they may be entirely dug up and 
stored. In storing, the best mode is to place them in layers, 
alternately with dry coal-ashes, earth, or sand, in a shed. The 
best instrument with which they can be dug up is a flat three- 
pronged fork, each row being cleared regularly away. 

Potatoes should be dug up dry, and not be stored unt\L ^^rx- 
fectly so. 

Forcing. — The season for forcing is itoia \\i<& <i\a^^ ^"i "^^^«ss^ 

I> 2 
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bor to the middle of February in a hotbed, and at the idose of 
this last month on a warm border, with the temporary shelter oi 
a frame. The hotbed is only required to produce a moderate 
heat. The earth should be six inches deep, and the sets planted 
in rows six or eight inches apart, as the tubers are not required 
to be large. The temperature ought never to sink below 65^, 
nor rise above 80®. 

If the tubers are desired to bo brought to maturity as speedily 
as possible, instead of being planted in the earth of uie bed, each 
set should be placed in a pot about six inches in diameter, though 
the produce in pots is smaller. 

Preparation of Sets for Forcing, — They should be of the early 
varieties, the Walnut*leaved bemg the best. To assist their 
forward vegetation, plant a single Potato in each of the pots in- 
tended for forcing during January. Then place in the gitHmd, 
and protect with litter from the frost. This renders them very 
excitable by heat ; and, consequently, when plunged in a hotbed, 
they vegetate rapidly and generate tubers. The seed Potatoes 
are equally assisted, and with less trouble, if placed in a ceDar 
just in contact with each other ; and as soon as the germs are 
four inches long they are removed to the hotbed. 

Management. — More than one stem should never be allowed, 
otherwise the tubers are small, and not more numerous. 

Water must be given whenever the soil appears dry, and in 
quantity proportionate to the temperature of the air. Linings 
must be applied as the temperature declines, and air admitted 
as freely as the temperature of the atmosphere will allow. 
Coverings must be afforded with the same regard to temperature. 

From six to seven weeks usually elapse between the time ol 
planting and the fitness of the tubers for use. 

POTATO-ONION (Allium aggregatum). 

This is also called the Under-Ground and the Bum^ Oatioii. 
It produces a cluster of bulbs or offsets, in number from two to 
twelve, and even more, uniformly beneath the surface of the soiL 
Propagated by offsets of the root of moderate size. 

Plant during October or November, or as early in the sfnring 
as the season will allow, but not later than April. They are 
either to be inserted in drills, or by a blunt dibble, eight inches 
apart each way, not buried entirely, but the top of the offset just 
level with the surface. The beds they are grown in are b^;ter 
not more than four feet wide, for the convenience of cultivation. 

Let the earth always be cleared away down to the ring from 
whence the roots spring as soon as the leaves have attained their 
full size, and begin to be brown at the top, so that a kind of 
basin is formed round the bulb. They attain their full growUi 
towardB the end of July, and become compktAly ripe early in 
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September ; for immediate use they may be taken up as they 
ripen, but for keeping, a little before they attain perfect maturity. 

KADISH (^Rapkanus sativus). 

Spring Varieties, — ^Long* rooted : Scarlet, or Salmon, or Scarlet" 
transparent Radish, Purple : the Short^topped, 

Turnip-rooted : Early White and Eed Turnip. 

Autumn and Winter Varieties, — White Spanish and Black 
Spanish. 

The soil, a light loam, and moderately fertile, should be dug 
a full spade deep, and well pulverised. Manures should not be 
applied at the time of sowing. The situation should always be 
open, but for early and late crops warm and sheltered. 

Sowing, — For the earliest productions, during December, 
January, and February, in a hotbed ; and in the open ground 
once a month during winter, and every fortnight during the 
other seasons of the year. 

In the open ground sow thinly in drills, and bury a quarter of 
an inch deep. Drills for the long-rooted, three inches asunder; 
for the turnip-rooted, four or five; and for the Spanish, &c., six 
or eight. 

When the seedlings are advanced to five or six leaves they are 
ready for thinning, the spindle-rooted to three inches apart, the 
turnip-rooted to four, and the larger varieties to six. 

In dry weather they ought to be watered regularly every night. 
The early and late crops that have to withstand the attacks of 
frost, &c., should be kept constantly covered with dry straw or 
fern to the depth of about two inches, or with matting, supported 
by hooping, until the plants make their appearance, when the 
covering must be removed every mild day, but renewed towards 
evening, and constantly during frosty or tempestuous weather. 

The bed should have a good watering the morning before that 
on which they are taken up, but none afterwards until subsequent 
to the drawing. 

BAMPION {Campanula rapunctdus). 

The root, long, white, and spindle-shaped, is eaten raw like 
the Kadish ; it is sliced, as well as the leaves, into winter salads. 

The soil ought to be moderately moist, but it must be light. 
A shady, rich border is most favourable. 

Sow during March, April, and May, in very shallow drills six 
inches apart, formed by pressing a rod edgeways in the ground, 
the plants to remain where sown ; though, in case of any de- 
ficiency, those which are taken away in thinning may be trans- 
planted successfully if removed to a border 6vai\\a.x \.<^ Njwb jyyy^ 
bed, and inserted with the roots perpeu^VcwXax, «0l^ ^Vsiasaro^ 
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prcssin;^ the mouM too close about them. The best time fbr the 
removal is of an evening. 

Tiicj are fit for thinning when about two inches in height, 
and they must be set at a distance of six inches apart. The 
plants of the sowings during the two first-mentioned months 
will be iit for us:c at the close of August, or early in September, 
and continue through the autumn. Those of the last one will 
continue good throughout tlie winter, and until the following 
April. The soil throughout their growth must be kept moist by 
giving frequent waterings. 

RHUBARB (Hheum), 

There are three 8|)ecie.s Rheum rhapontkum, JR. pttlmatvm, 
and li. vndulatum. The best varieties are Mitchell's Early 
Albert^ liandaWs Early Prolific^ Myatt*8 Linn€tus, and Myatfs 
Victoria. AVe have named them in the order of their earliness, 
the Victoria being the latest. 

The soil best suited to it is light, rich, deep, unshaded^ and 
moderately moist. 

Sowing. — Sow soon afker the seed is ripe, in September or 
October, in drills three feet apart and half an inch deep, the 
plants to remain where raised. When they make their appear- 
ance in the spring, thin to six or eight inches asunder, and let 
the surface of the ground about them be loosened with the hoe. 
At the close of summer finally thin to four feet, or the Gigantic 
and Victoria to six. Break down all but one of the flower-stems 
as often as they are produced. In autumn remove the decayed 
leaves, and point in a little well-putrefied stable-dung, and earth- 
up the stools. In the spring hoe the bed, and if to be blanched 
dig a trench between the rows, and the earth from it place about 
a foot thick over the stool. Tliis covering must be remoTed 
when the cutting ceases in June, and the plants then be allowed 
to grow at liberty. The more they are cut from, the less produc- 
tive they are next year. As the earth in wet seasons is apt to 
induce decay, the covering may be advantageously formed of 
coal-ashes or drift sand. Chimney-pots and butter-firkins make 
good coverings for blanching. 

Another simple and neat-looking mode is the following : — 
Just when the Rhubarb is about to start, drive into the ground 
three stakes or slips of board about three feet long round each 
plant, so as to be about two feet, or two feet six inches, oat of 
ground, and slightly inclining together at the top. Bound these 
stakes twist hay-bands, fastening off the ends by twisting them 
amongst the hay, so as not to get loose, and leaving the top 
open. By these means the rhubarb is drawn up ; if it is not 
drawn too fast, you obtain a great length of stalk ; and when 
you want to cut, slip away the hay -bands o?C ibft to^ altogether 
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like a chimney-pot ; and then, having cut what you want, put it 
on again like an extinguisher. Of course the hay -bands should 
reach close to the ground. 

Forcing. — Plant a single row ; the plants three feet apart in 
ground that has been trenched two spades deep, and dressed 
"with well-putrefied dung at the time. The forcing may com- 
mence in December, First cover either with Sea-kale or com- 
mon garden-pots (twelves), but chimney-pots are still better, the 
leaf-stalks becoming much longer and finer, and envelope them 
with fermenting dung. A frame is much less objectionable, and 
such may be formed by driving stakes into the ground on each 
side of the bed, alternating with the plants. These are to be 
three feet high above ground, and the space between the two 
rows of stakes two feet at the bottom, bnt approaching each 
other, and fastened by cross pieces, so as to be only fifteen inches 
apart at top. To the sides and top stout laths are fixed, as in the 
accompanying sketch, to prevent the dung falling upon the 
plants. 




The dung may be either fresh, or that which has already 
undergone fermentation, placed all round the frame eighteen 
inches thick, and the top covered with long litter. The tempe- 
rature in the interior should have a range from 55° to 60°. If it 
rises higher, two or three large holes made through the tc^ soon 
correct it. 

Rhubarb may be forced without either pots or frartie, by 
merely covering the plants six inches deep with light litter, care 
being taken that the plants are not injured. 

Mr. Knight's mode of forcing is to place in the winter as 
many plants as necessary in large, deep pots, each pot receiving 
as many as it can contain, and the interstices being entirely filled 
up by fine, sandy loam, washed in. The tops of the roots are 
placed on a level with each other, and about an inch below the 
surface. These being covered with inverted pots of the same 
size, may be placed in a Vinery or hotbed, and on the approach 
of spring, any time after January, any room or cellar will be 
sufficiently warm. If copiously supplied with water, the plants 
vegetate rapidly and vigorously, and each pot will produce three 
successional cuttings, the first two being the most ^\^\iSJ&»iu 
As soon as the third is gathered t\i© looXs xa-a.^ \i^ Oaaxv^'Si^, 
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and those removed replanted in the ground, when thej will 
attain sofficient strength to be forced again in a jear*8 time. If 
not, it is of little consequence, for year-old roots raised from 
cuttings, or even seed sown in autumn, are sufficiently strong for 
use. 

Propagation by Division. — ^When the Rhubarb is propagated 
bj division of the root, care must be taken to retain a bud on 
the crown of each piece, together with a small portion of the root 
itself, with, if possible, some fibres attached to it. Rhubarb is 
benefited by being taken up when old, and the large stools cut in 
pieces, with a bud on each, and these separated where they are 
mtended to remain, at the same distance and in the same manner 
as advised for seedlings. 

SAGE (Salvia officinalis). 

Varieties. — ^The Common Green and Red, 

Soil and Situation. — ^A dry, moderately fertile soil in a sheltered 
situation. 

Propagation. — Cuttings may be either of the preceding or 
same year's growth ; if of the first, plant in April ; but if of the 
latter, not until the close of May or middle of June. The shoots 
of the same year are usually employed, as they more readily 
emit roots, and assume a free growth. The outward and most 
robust shoots should be chosen, and cut from five to seven inches 
in length. All but the top leaves being removed, insert by the 
dibble almost down to these, in rows six inches apart each way, 
in a shady border, and during moist weather, otherwise water 
must be given immediately, and repeated occasionally until they 
have taken root. 

After Culture. — The decayed flower-stalks, stunted branchefli^ 
&c., remove in early winter and spring, and the soil of the beds 
slightly turn over. When the plants have continued two or 
three years, a little dry, well-putrefied dung may be turned in 
during early spring. Attention to the mode of gathering has an 
influence in keeping the plants healthy and vigorous. The tops 
ought never to be cropped too close, so as to render the branches 
naked or stumpy. 

SAVORY (Satureja). 

Used for flavouring stuffings, sausages, soups, &c. 

There are two hardy species, Satureja montana. Winter or 
Perennial Savory. S. hortensis, Summer or Annual Savory. 
^ Thtj may be sown in the open ground at the latter end o£ 
March, or in April, in a light, rich soil ; thin the seedlings mode* 
rately, and they may either remain where sown, or may be 
transplanted. Of the Winter Savory, when the seedlings are 
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abont two inches high, plant out a quantity of the strongest, in 
moist weather, in nursery rows, six inches asunder, to remain 
till September or the spring following, then to be transplanted 
with balls where they are finaUy to remain, in rows a foot asunder. 
When it is designed to have the Winter or Summer Savory 
remain where sown, the seeds may be in shallow drills, either in 
beds, or along the edge of any bed or border, by way of an 
edging. 

By Slips. — In the spring, or early part of summer, the Winter 
Savory may be increased by slips or cuttings of the young shoots 
or branches, five or six inches long ; plant them with a dibble, 
in any shady border, in rows six inches asunder, giving occa- 
sional waterings, and they will be well rooted by September^ 
when they will be transplanted. 

SAVOY CABBAGE (Brasska deracea bullata major). 

Varieties, — Early Ulm, which may be planted fifteen inches 
apart, and is the earliest kind known ; Dwarf Green Curled, 
which comes in in succession ; Large Green Uerman, the best 
of the large kinds ; and the Yellow Curled. All the above are 
very hardy ; the last two are late kinds for standing the winter. 

iSow at the close of February for use in early autumn : the 
plants will be ready for pricking out in April, and for final 
planting at the end of May; the sowing to be repeated about the 
middle of March, the plants to be pricked out in May, for planting 
in June, to supply the table in autumn and early winter. The 
main crops must be sown in April and early May, to prick out 
and plant, after similar intervals, for production in winter and 
spring. 

Planting. — The plants of the small kinds should be set out 
fifteen or eighteen inches apart each way, but the large varieties 
should have two feet by eighteen inches. Water abundantly, if 
the weather is dry, until the plants are well established. Give 
liquid-manure once a week until the heart is formed. 

Saving in Winter and Spring.— Buij them with the roots 
upwards ; this not only preserves them from frost, but keeps 
them from sprouting. They remain perfectly good for weeks. 

SEA-KALE (Crambe maritima). 

The soil should be good, well manured, trenched, and pul- 
verised. If intended to be raised from seed, lay the ground level 
in April after winter's trenching ; draw drills (if the Kale is to 
stand on the same ground permanently to be forced, or otherwise 
blanched) three feet apart, and finally thin the plants to two feet 
apart in the rows. Liquid-manure from the pigget'^,<i>vs«-\NssQSRi^ 
stable, sheep-shed^ or brewed from iJie e,iLexcai"WiX."s» ol ^wssvs^^st 
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from guano, with a good portion of salt at all times dissolved in it, 
is what the growth of Sea-kale may be improved by very greatly. 

Planting, — If the ground is to bo planted with Sea-kale to stand 
permanently, choose one-year old plants from a poor piece of 
ground, no matter how small they arc, so that they are clean 
from canker and from the distorted, crooked swellings caused in 
them by wounds from the grub. Plant in rows three feet apart, 
and the plants in the row two feet apart. Insert the plants 
singly. A cellar, or the bottom of a dark cupboard, or any dark 
corner, are excellent places for producing early shoots of it, if 
planted in sand, old tan, leaf, or other light vegetable soil, or 
even in common garden earth. The plants should be kept as 
much in dai*kness as possible if intended to be well blanched, 
but for our own eating wc do not object to its being a little 
coloured. Strong plants should be taken up, and no matter how 
thick they are placed. Water them occasionally "uith tepid 
water, and two or three crops of excellent Sea-kale may be ob- 
tained in succession before the plants are exhausted. Those 
who do not choose to place the plants on the floor could put 
them in boxes, filled with any of the before-named kinds of ma- 
terials. Those who have not a cellar or a cupboard, and have a 
dark comer in a stable, cow-house, wood-house, or any other 
fuel-house, could produce good Sea-kale from a few strong roots 
placed in a rough-made box as above directed. 

There are several modes in which Sea-kale may be forced 
whilst growing in the bed where raised. Thus, after the plants 
have been dressed and trimmed in the autumn, the bed may 
be covered with a mixture ot moderately-sifted light earth, and 
sand or coal-ashes, two or three inches deep ; each stool must 
be covered with a pot set down close, to keep out the steam of 
the dung ; or bricks or planks may be placed to the height of 
eight or ten inches on each side of the row of plants to be forced, 
and covered with cross spars, having a space of aljout an inch 
between each two of them. The dung employed must be well 
tempered, and mixed for three weeks before it is required, or 
for four if mingled with leaves, otherwise the heat is violent, but 
not lasting. When thus prepared, each pot is covered ten 
inches thick all round, and eight inches at the top. The heat 
must be constantly obsci'ved ; if it sinks below 50**, more hot 
dung must be applied ; if it rises above 60°, some of the covering 
should be removed. Unless the weather is very severe it is 
seldom necessary to renew the heat by fresh linings ; when tJie 
thermometer indicates the necessity, a part only of the exhausted 
dung should be taken away, and the remainder mixed with that 
newly applied. In three or four weeks from being first covered 
the shoots will be fit for cutting, and they will continue to produce 
at intervals for two or three months, or until the natural crops 
come in. To have a succession, some should be covered with 
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mulch, or litter that is little else than straw ; this, by sheltering 
the plants from cold, will cause them to be more forward than 
th6se in the natural ground, though not so forward as those 
under the hot dung ; and by this means it may be had in perfec- 
tion from Christmas to Whitsuntide. 

Another mode is, on each side of a three-foot bed to dig a 
trench two feet deep, the side of it next the bed being perpen- 
dicular, but the outer side sloping, so as to make it eighteen 
inches wide at the bottom, but two feet and a half at the top; 
these trenches are filled with fermenting dung, which, of course, 
may be renewed if ever found necessary, and frames put over 
the plants; the light is to be completely excluded by boards, 
matting, &c. The accompanying sketch represents a section of 
the construction : — 




It may also be forced in a hotbed. When the heat moderates, 
a little light mould should be put on, and three or four-year old 
plants, which have been raised with as little injury as possible 
to the roots, are to be inserted close together, and covered with 
as much earth as is used for Cucumbers. The glasses must be 
covered close with double matting to exclude the light, and ad- 
ditional covering afforded during severe v/eather. Sea-kale 
thus forced will be fit for cutting in about three weeks. Instead 
of frames and glasses, any construction of boards and litter that 
will exclude the light answers as well. A common Melon-frame 
will contain as many as are capable of being produced in two 
drills of twenty yards each, and with only one-third the quantity 
of dung. To keep up a regular succession until the crop in the 
natural ground arrives, two three-light frames will be sufficient 
for a large family; the first prepared about the beginning of 
November, and the second about the last week in December. 

Those who have but few plants, and have not a convenience 
for either forwarding them in a cellar or cupboard, or the means 
of forcing with fermenting materials, may produce excellent 
blanched Sea-kale in the spring months by covering the crowns 
with light, friable earth, fine cinder- ashes, old tan, or Ua.^- 
mould. 

If this mode of merely 6?anching tta^XLoX. loxoNxv^^i^^^'^^'y^^^ 
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the most simple mode is to cover oyer each stool with sand or 
ashes to the depth of ahont a foot; the shoots, in their passage 
through it, being excluded from the light, are effectoaUj 
bleached. Dry clean straw may be scattered loosely over 
the plants to effect the same purpose ; but pots are to be 
preferred to any of these coverings. Butter firkins, or flower- 
pots of large dimensions, may be employed, care being taken 
to stop the hole at the bottom with a piece of tile and clay, so as 
to exclude every ray of light ; but pots like those beneath are 




generally adopted. They are of earthenware, twelve or eighteen 
inches in diameter, and twelve high. Frames of wicker are 
sometimes employed, being covered with mats, more perfectly to 
exclude the light. Previously to covering the stools with the 
pots, &c., the manure laid on in the winter must be removed ; 
and the operation should commence at the close of February, or 
at least a month before the shoots usually appear, as the shelter 
of the pots assists materially in bringing them forward. In four 
or six weeks after covering, the plants should be examined, and 
as soon as the shoots appear three or four inches high they may 
be taken ; for, if none are taken until they attain a fuller growth, 
the crop comes in too much at once. Slipping off the i£alks is 
preferable to cutting. The plants may be gathered from until 
the flower begins to form, when all covering must be removed. 

But one thmg should never be omitted. When the Sea-kale is 
cut, the crown or stalk should at all times be cut down a little 
under the earth's surface, as any part left above the ground, after 
having been once forced, is almost sure to be affected by the 
weather, which produces canker, and the ensuing year the crowns 
will be weak and unfit for producing strong, healthy shoots or 
heads. Another thing most essential to be observed, after Sea- 
kale has made two or three inches of its natural sunmier growth, 
is that the shoots should be thinned, all the weak, spurious shoots 
being entirely removed, the strongest only being left, and those 
thinned according to the strength of the plants. Then, if former 
directions are attended to, in respect to applications of liquid- 
manure, fine, strong, clear, healthy buds will be established and 
matured in good season for the next year's produce. All bloom- 
ing shoots should be removed as early as possible after they 
appear. 
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SPINACH (Spinacia oleracea). 

Varieties. — ^The Round-leaved for spring and summer; and 
the Trianffular-leaved or Prickly-seeded for winter, on account of 
its extreme hardiness ; but the LeUucC'leaved and the Flanders are 
also hardy and generally preferred for a winter crop. 

Soil.^-For the Bound-leayed variety, a rich, light, moist loam, 
in an open situation, is preferable ; but for the Triangular- 
leaved, and other winter varieties, a light, moderately fertile, and 
dry border. Liquid-manure is highly beneficial to them, and 
when made of blood and the most fertilizing matters, the greater 
the benefit. 

Sow of the Round-leaved variety at the close of January in a 
warm situation, to be repeated in larger, but still small breadths, 
at the commencement and end of February, and to be continued 
every three weeks until the middle of April, when it must be 
performed once a week until the close of May, and then once a 
fortnight till the end of July. For the summer sowings choose 
a somewhat shady situation; the intervals between rows of peas 
will answer very well. In August sow at intervals of three 
weeks, until the early part of September. Sow thinly in drills 
half an inch deep and a foot apart. The sowing should be in 
showery weather, otherwise an occasional watering must be given ; 
for if there is a deficiency of moisture during the first stages of 
vegetation, not half of the seedlings wiU come up. The 
Triangular-leaved plants must be thinned to four or five inches 
apart, and the Round-leaved to eight. Thin by degrees, sepa- 
rating them at first only an inch or two, as the plants of the 
several thinnings are fit for use. The thinning ought to com- 
mence when t^ey have attained four leaves about an inch in 
breadth. Regular gathering promotes the health of the plants. 
The outer leaves only should be gathered at a time, the centre 
being left uninjured to produce successional crops. This direc- 
tion applies chiefly to the winter-standing crops; those of the 
summer may be cut off close to the root. 

TANSY (^Tanacetum vulgare). 

Used for puddings, omelets, and garnishing. 

Varieties. — The Curled or Double Tansy, the one chiefly 
grown for Culinary purposes ; the Variegated ; and the Common 
or Plain. 

Soil and Situation,^A light, dry, and rather poor soil, in an 
open exposure, is best, as in such it is the most hardy and aro- 
matic. 

Planting, — It is propagated by rooted. ^i^> ox ^iN\stfsii& ^>&5» 
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fibrous, creeping root, planted from the close of February until 
that of May, as well as during the autumn. Established plants 
may be moved at any period of the year. Insert in rows twelve 
inches apart each way, a gentle watering being given if the 
season is not showery. As the roots spread rapidly, plants will 
soon make their appearance over a large space of ground if left 
undisturbed ; to prevent it, a path should be left entirely round 
the bed, and often dug up to keep them within bounds. The 
plants run up to seed during summer, but the stalks most be 
constantly removed, to encourage the production of young leaves. 
Weeds should be extirpated, and the decayed stalks cleared away 
in autumn, at the same time a little fresh mould being scattered 
over the bed. 

Forcing. — ^If required during the winter and early spring, old 
undivided roots must be placed in a moderate hotbed once a 
mouth, from the middle of November to the close of February. 
They may be planted in the earth of the bed, in pots, and 
plunged in a similar situation, or placed round the edges of the 
bark-pits in a hothouse. A frame is not absolutely necessary, as 
a covering of mats supported on hoops during frost at night, and 
in very inclement weather, will answer nearly as well, 

THYME (^Thymus vulgaris). 

Varieties, — Broad-leaved Green, Narrow-leaved Green, and 
Lemon-scented. 

Soil and Situation. — A poor, light, and dry soil is best. The 
situation cannot be too open. 

Propagation. — By rooted Slips. — To obtain slips, some old 
stools may be divided into as many rooted portions as possible, 
or layers may be obtained by loosening the soil around them, 
and pegging the lateral shoots beneath the surface. They must 
be planted out from the beginning of February until the close of 
May, water and weeding being similarly required. 

In autumn the decayed stalks should be cleared away, and a 
little fresh earth scattered and turned in among the stools. 

Although it is perennial, yet after three or four years Thyme 
becomes stunted and unproductive, and consequently requires to 
to be raised periodically from seed. 

TREE-ONION (Allium proliferum). 

This, called also the Canada Onion, is without a bulbous root, 
but throws out numerous offsets. Its top bulbs are greatly 
prized for pickling, being considered of superior flavour. to the 
common Onion. 

It is propagated both by the root offsets, which may be planted 
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during March and April, or in September and October, and 
from the top bulbs, which are best planted at the end of April. 
The old roots are best to plant again for a crop of bulbs, as they 
are most certain to run to stems. Plant in rows twelve inches 
asunder, in holes six inches apart and two deep, a single offset 
or bulb being put in each. Those planted in autumn will shoot 
up leaves early in the spring, and have their bulbs fit for 
gathering in June or the beginning of July ; those inserted in 
the spring will make their api^earance later, and will be in pro- 
duction at the close of July or early in August. They must not, 
however, be gathered for keeping or planting until the stalks 
decay, at which time, or in the spring also, if only of one year's 
growth, the roots may be taken up if required for planting ; but 
when of two or three years' continuance, they must, at all events, 
be reduced in size, otherwise they grow in too large and spindling 
bunches ; but the best plan is to make a fresh plantation annu- 
ally with single offsets. 

The bulbs when gathered must be gradually and carefully 
dried in a shady place, and, if kept perfectly free from moisture, 
will continue in a good state until the following May. 

TURNIP (Brassica rapa). 

Varieties, — ^For the first sowings : Early White Dutch, Early 
Stone. For the spring sowings : Common Round White, Yellow 
Malta, Yellow Dutch, Altrincham. For winter : White Stone and 
Yellow Finland, 

Soil, — The best for Turnips is a light rich loam. 

Sowing may commence at the end of February, a small por- 
tion on a warm border, of the first two varieties mentioned. 
These will be fit for use during April. The sowing to be re- 
peated in the beginning of March, and these will produce 
throughout May. 

These sowings are to be repeated in small proportions, at 
monthly interv^s, until the beginning of July, when the main 
crop for the supply of the winter may be sown ; and, finally, 
small crops at the commencement of August and September for 
spring. 

Mode. — Sow in drills, twelve inches apart, and very thin. 
Each sowing should be performed in showery weather, or other- 
wise water given at the time of sowing, and three times a week 
afterwards. 

Thin the plants, when they have four or five leaves about two 
inches in breadth, to at least twelve inches from each other. 

Water must be given frequently and plentifully. 

In November or December, before the setting-in of frost, some 
of the bulbs must be taken up, and, th^ Vy^^ «:cA \^^\.*^ \)ks^^^ 
removed, preserved under shelter in sand. 
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THE TURNIP-ROOTED CABBAGE, AND TURNEP- 
STEMMED CABBAGE, OR, KOHL RABL 

The Tarnip-rooted is Brassica campestris napO'brassica, and 
is also known as Knol-kohl, and the Turnip-stemmed is Brassica 
oleracea calo-rapa, cultivated in Germany under the name of 
Kohl-Rabi ; a designation by which it has now become generally 
known in English gardens, and which, if adhered to, would pre- 
vent the vegetable being confounded with the Turnip-rooted 
Cabbage. The root of the latter is swelled into a tuber near the 
origin of the stem, whilst in the Kohl-Rabi the stem is thick, rises 
about eight inches out of the ground, is there swollen into a 
globular form, very like a large Swedish Turnip growing above 
ground, and is crowned with leaves. There are several varieties 
of ^it ; but by far the best are the Early White Viennaj and 
Early Purple Vienna, which, when young, are sweeter, more 
nutritious, and more solid than even the Cabbage or White 
Turnip, and excellent when boiled for table. Sow in April, Miiy, 
or June, and plant out nine inches apart, in rows eighteen inches 
asunder, unless wanted of larpe size, when the quality of the 
bulbs is much deteriorated. The plants must have their stems 
left uncovered by the soil. When blanks occur, these may be 
filled up from the seed-bed with fresh plants. The bulbs may 
be kept sound and nutritious until very late in the spring, even 
much later than the Swedish Turnip. 

The Turnip-rooted Cabbage is seldom grown in this country ; 
it may be sown from March to June, and treated like Kohl-Rabi. 
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SITUATION AND SHELTER. 

A SLOPING surface is an advantage, provided the slope is very 
moderate, and inclines to any of the points from south-east to 
south-west. 

The walls or other boundaries being built, the matter next is, 
if the garden is exposed to cutting winds, to seek extra pro- 
tection, if possible, hj means of planting ; indeed, this maj be 
accounted the first step of the two. We do not by any means 
advocate planting large trees close to the garden wall. They 
prevent the trainmg of some very useftd fruits on the outside of 
the garden wall ; and protection trees or shrubs thus situated do 
serious injury to the fruit trees in the interior of the garden, 
when their boughs have grown so as to overhang the walL 
There is no real necessity for a continuous belt ; a good group 
of trees at the north-western side, and another ranging from 
north to east, will suffice, provided the kinds are well selected. 
The Scotch Fir, the Holly, and the Spruce Pir, if moist soil, are 
particularly eligible as evergreens ; and the Beech is by far the 
best deciduous tree to intermix with them. 

ARRANGEMENT OF THE GARDEN. 

We are now going to deal with trees under what is termed a 
dwarfing system, whether trained or not: with the ordinary 
orchard tree we have nothing to do at present. 

Borders and Walks. — In laying out the borders next to a 
wall which is designed for the growth of fruit trees, all idea of 
cultivating them with garden vegetables should be abandoned. 
The roots of fruit trees require as much attention and skill in 
their management as the branches, and no crop should therefore 
be allowed to interfere with the routine which is necessary for 
the successful growth of the trees. A width of six feet wUl be 
found amply s^cient for the borders next the wall, provided it 
be devoted exclusively to the trees. Next to that border there 
should be a walk of at least four feet in widtK \ «cA. <s\\. ^'^ 
margin of the walk next the wall, a to^ ol trooX \x<5«^<» «^ 
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trellises, may be planted, particularly on the south, east, and 
west wall borders. On the other side of the walk there should 
be another fruit border, of course parallel with the walk ; this we 
would plant entirely with dwarfed or pyramidal trees, without 
trellises, confining the trellises (of whatever character, excepting 
high arcades) to the margin of the wall borders. Now, the 
border next the kitchen garden must have a walk behind it; 
this we would make from thirty to forty inches in width, 
according to the extent of ground at disposal ; and next to this, 
at the south end of each quarter of the garden, we would have a 
huge slope for the cultivation of early vegetables : this to be the 
equivalent for the loss of the south wall borders. But if it is 
intended to cultivate the wall borders with light kitchen garden 
crops, such as Lettuce, Spinach, dwarf Kidney Beans, &c, then 
the border must be at least ten feet wide, and the trees on trellises 
must be confined to the border on the opposite side of the walk ; 
in this case there will be no necessity for the huge slope above 
referred to. 

As to trellises for the margins of the wall borders, Ve would 
not confine our readers to one shape alone. The table trellis, 
whether perfectly horizontal or with a slight incline to the walk, 
is a most excellent form for some kinds; whilst for others the 
saddle trellis might be adopted, or even perpendicular trellises, 
such as 8ug(]:ested for the Gooseberry or the Currant, might be 
put in requisition. Whatever be the form, none should exceed 
five feet in height ; indeed, more would be unnecessary under a 
dwarfing system. Besides, it is of importance that the eye of 
the spectator or operator should see to the very bottom of the 
wall behind; and five feet is quite high enough for a lady 
gardener. 

The following diagram will tolerably well represent the occu- 
pation of the border by the roots when the trees are established, 
on a wall border six feet wide, as we have recommended aboye. 

Horizontal Section of a portion of the Wall Border, showing its 
entire occupation by the itoots of the Fruit Trees, 




"WALK 3IAn3IN. 

N.B.— The dots denote the position of trees. 
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Thns it will be seen, that the whole border will ultimately bo 
a mass of fibres, fi'eely ascending to the surface, and whollj 
unmolested bj the spade. This is just as we wish it to be ; and 
provided the border, or rather, the stations, are rightly prepared, 
that is to say, with soil of a proper texture, we wUl engage that, 
with a slight annual top-dressing in the end of April, the trees 
shall continue in prosperity, with the least possible amount of 
labour, for at least twenty years; if Pears, for double that 
time. 

The garden being square or a parallelogram, we would carry 
the four-feet walk all round the exterior, and form two others 
crossing each other at right angles in the centre of the garden. 
This will, of course, throw the garden into four equal quarters or 
squares. We would carry our marginal borders all round every 
square) but along those which intersect each other at right 
angles in the centre we would plant the bush fruit, such as 
Gooseberries and Currants, dwarf Nuts, &c. 

This arrangement will, of course, force all the Apples, Fears, 
Plums, Cherries, &c., which are not to be grown upon walls or 
espaliers, all round the exterior. The whole interior arrange- 
ment might then stand tlius : — 

Principal Central Walk Border, to be planted with pyra- 
mids. 

Marginal Borders, North to South, dwarf standards* 

Marginal Borders, East to West, the table trellis. 

South Wall Borders, the inclined trellis. 

East and West Wall Borders, the perpendicular trellis. 

Subordinate Walks, margin of bush fruit. 

This form and arrangement of the garden will thus produce 
a variety of aspects; and for the information of those unin- 
formed, we must give each a title, thus :^ 

Inside. — ^Interior Wall Borders. Interior Marginal Borders. 

Outside. — ^Exterior Wall Borders. Exterior Marginal Bor- 
ders. 

Having now completed our observations upon the arrange- 
ment of the garden, we will proceed to describe the different 
forms of trellises adapted for the cultivation of fruit trees. 

Trellises. — The principal are the perpendicular espalier 
rail and the horizontal or table trellis. Others may be sug- 
gested, but these ore the principal. 

The Perpendicular Espalier Rail, — ^This, being well known, 
needs little description. It is generally about five feet in 
height, and composed of parallel rods running in a horizontal 
form at about five or six inches apart. Such may be found in 
many of the old gardens of the nobility ; and when established 
on sound principles, are well adapted for most fruits, especially 
for Apples. Some of the Cherries, too, such, aa \.\ift»fc <2k\ "^ask 
Bigaxreau section, and some coatse-^^jo^'^^ "S^wt^^ ^sx^s^^a. «sa 
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rather nnmanageable nnder a more pim mode of training, 
may well find a place here. 

The Horizontal or Table Trellis, — This is well represented by 
an ordinary iron field hurdle thrown into a horizontal form, 
and supported a foot above the ground at each corner by some 
means. We have used these for some years, and find them 
well adapted for our more tender Pears. Almost all our more 
delicate- wooded fruits would succeed on them. The cross bars 
should, if possible, run only north and south. 

Aspects. — Now, our readers, must learn not to confound a 
border with an aspect. An " aspect," in gardening phraseology, 
signifies that portion of a wall that is presented to any of the 
cardinal points. Thus, an east aspect is the east side of a wall 
which runs north and south ; and so of every other point. 

The south wall, or rather, southern aspects, should be re- 
served for the Apricot, the Peach, the Nectarine, and the Vine, 
anywhere south of the midland counties; but north of them 
the Vine must be omitted ; if any attempt be made to grow it, 
the side of a house facing any point from south-east to south- 
west, provided there is a fireplace behind, will be the most 
eligible situation. The Apricot, however, in the northern 
counties, is by far the most profitable crop for a warm gable of 
this kind. In the northern counties some of the very superior 
Flemish Pears, such as the Winter Nelia, will deserve a place 
on a soathem aspect. On the eastern aspect may be placed the 
principal of the trained Plums and Pears ; and on the western. 
Pears and Cherries. On the north aspects, the Morello Cherry 
will be found a most valuable fruit ; and by providing nets of a 
proper mesh to exclude the smallest of birds, this fruit may be 
kept with ease until the middle or end of October. Two-thirds 
of the north aspect may be occupied with this Cherry, whilst 
the remainder may receive a Green Gage Plum, an Orleans, and 
even the Late Duke Cherry, which makes a fine late dessert fruit 
in this aspect. 

PREPAKATION OF THE SOIL AND FORMATION 

OF STATIONS. 

The first consideration before planting is the soil; for 
unless this is of a wholesome character clever selections of 
varieties will be of little avail. Hiere are two extremes which 
should be at all times avoided in preparing the staple for fruit 
trees : the one when soils and subdoils are too retentive of 
moisture ; the other when the staple of the soil is so sandy 
and weak, that the trees bec(»ne exposed to sudden droughts. 
In the former case the trees become choked with mosses and 
lichens; the points die prematurely, and the fruit is starved 
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«nd stunted. We need sciroelj urge that a premature breaking 
lip of fhe constitntion of the tree is the sure result. 

Befbre planting endeavoar to correct the soil's texture. It is 
well known that clajs maj be made more open and fertile by 
means of sand; and sandj soils may be made more retentiTe 
of moisture by mixing with them clays or marL 

As correctors of sandy and hungry soils we would suggest 
the fidlowing, all of which, or any of them singly, will render 
■nch soils more fertile. The order in which they stand will 
indicate their beneficial quality: Ist. Marl; 2nd. Strong soil 
from headlands of fields ; Srd. Furrowings from low meadows ; 
4tfa. day ; 5th. Ditchings from adhesive soils ; 6th. Fond mud ; 
7th. Spsffe turf and weeds ; 8th. Old and unctuous peat. 

As correctors of adhesiye or clayey soils we suggest, also, in a 
nmOar order : Ist. Sand of any kind ; 2nd. Ordinary sand soil ; 
drd. Old mortar, lime rubbish, &c. ; 4th. Cinder ashes, fine ; 
5th. Ditchings from loose soils ; 6th. Loose turf and weeds ; 7th. 
Ordinaij TCgetable matter. 

When it is desired to grow trees on the dwarfing system, it is 
astonishinff what a very limited amount of soil, if of the proper 
staple^ will suffice for a compact fruit tree ; and the plan we are 
about to recommend frequently supersedes the necessity of any 
n>ecial drainage on behfdf of the trees. After marking out the 
demred position for the stations, the first thing to be considered 
is, whether the ground is naturally too wet or too dry. If the 
former, the hole need only be half the prescribed depth; the 
other half may rise above the ordinary ground level. If too 
dry, there is no occasion to elevate the surface, only care must 
be taken not to place the collar of the tree too deep, which is a 
serious fault under all circumstances. The stations are made 
to extend three feet on each side the position for the tree, thus 
producing an excavation of six feet square. We consider two 
met in depth amply sufficient for any fruit tree, especially for a 
dwarfing plan. The soil, then, should be thrown entirely out, 
and four or five inches more must be fdlowed for some imper- 
vious material, which we will presently describe. In throwing 
out the soil care must be taken to place it in samples, or botu 
labour and material will be wasted. It very frequently happens 
that three distinct samples of soil or subsoil will come to hand 
during the operation. Of course all clayey, or sour, and badly- 
tfdkmnd subsoil must be rejected, and its amount will be sup- 
plied by the new material to be introduced ; and if this is 
scarce, any ordinary surface-soil may be in part substituted. In 
flIUng the materials back again, the best of the orginal surfaee- 
fojl must be kept downwards, mixing it thoroughly with the 
new soil; the inferior or second-rate soil may be kept to dress 
the surface with. As to the character of soil to be iutcodnfiftl^ 
that depends partly upon the soil alieady eizii^\^ VoL^dcA ^gta^ksts^i 
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as well as on the kind of irait tree about to be planted. If the 
soil is natnrallj sandy and dry, a yeiy stiff or clayey loam 
should be selected ; if naturally clayey, any fresh, mellow, sandy 
loam, or even the parings of road-sides, commons, or lanes, wiU 
prove excellent material ; indeed, these should at all times be 
collected, as they prove of inmiense service, when mellowed 
down, for dressing Carrot and Onion beds, which are liable to 
the ^mb in old soils. The furrowings of old leys from what is 
considered good wheat soU is, however, of all other soils tl^e 
best adapted for general fruit culture. Whatever materials are 
used, let it be remembered that the more of turfy matter that 
can be introduced, the longer will the compost endure. Any 
sort of turf, even from hungiy situations, is most relished by 
fruit trees. If, nevertherless, no turf can bo obtained, and the 
soil is loose and poor, it is well to introduce any refuse vege- 
tables of a dry character, such as decayed bean or pea hauhn, 
ordinary straw, old thatch, dry leaf-mould, or rotten spray ; or, 
indeed, anything of a decaying vegetable character which is 
strong in fibre and enduring. If, any manure is thought neces- 
sary, it should be fresh from the stable or cow-shed, as such 
will endure longer in the soil; merely using one barrowfol of 
mellow and rather rich soil to plant the tree in. 

We come now to the hard materials for the bottom of the 
hole, four or five inches in depth, as before stated. It matters 
not what this is composed of: broken stones from quarries, 
brickbats, chalk, cinders, or clinkers, &c., all are eligible. These 
being rammed hard, our practice is to throw a coating of fine- 
riddled cinders over the whole, or very fine gravel : thui secures 
drainage, and prevents the roots entering to any injurious 
extent. 

PLANTING. 

Thb FLAimNG Season.— We would in all cases advise early 
autumn planting of fruit trees, with the exception of the Vine 
and the Fig, provided the soil can be prepared in a mellow state. 
In the case of stubborn clayey soils, however, the business had 
better stand over till the spring; but the soil may be tl^rown 
out immediately, and by lying exposed the whole winter will be 
much improved for planting purposes ; and then planting opera- 
tions may safely be performed up to the middle of March, at 
which time they must be completed. 

We have already described the preparation of the soil and 
the formation of stations, where such are necessary, for the 
reception of the fruit trees, and it now remains for us to give 
instructions as to the manner "in which the trees are to be 
planted. In all cases, whether in the natund soil or on stations 
prepared for the purpose, never plant a tree deeper than barely 
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to cover its roots. We have seen trees set on the surface of a 
soil, the subsoil of which was stiff, retentive clay, and the roots 
merely covered with some congcnia] compost, forming, as it 
were, a moond on the surface of the gronnd, and the roots have 
always found their way into the soil. In such cases it is neces- 
saiy to support the tree with strong stakes, as it has no hold in 
the ground. Nothing can be more injurious, either to the 
present or future success of planting, than to bury the roots 
away from the influences of heat and air; and. so long as the 
roots are sufficiently covered as not to be exposed to the direct 
influence of the air, they have all that is necessary for their 
prosperity. When the tree is placed in the soil, be careful to 
liave the roots spread out horizontally, like the toes of a fowl 
when it treads on the ground ; and let them be so disposed as 
to form the radii of a circle round the centre. Then let them 
be lightly covered with flne, mellow mould, such as we have 
already described, and when they have been completely covered, 
press the soil all round gently with the foot; but on no account 
tread and ram it, as is too frequently done. Should the tree be 
tall and furnished with a heavy head, the quantity of soil round 
the roots will not be sufficient to keep it in its place and enable 
it to withstand the influence of the winds; it must, therefore, 
be furnished with a stout stake, driven firmly into the ground, 
to which it is to be bound with a straw rope, or some such soft 
material, which in tying should be made to pass between the 
stake and the tree, to prevent rubbing and excoriation. After 
the first or second year the stakes may be removed and the tree 
left to itself. 

Top-Dbe8Sinos, Mulchino, &c. — By mulching, we mean 
such an amount of either half<^rotten manure, or vegetable 
matters, or both in combination, as will at once ward ofi^ ex- 
treme drought, encourage the fibrous roots to the surface, and 
act by forming a weak liquid manure during every shower of 
rain, or application of water. There is little difference between 
mulching and top-dressing; the difference is more a matter of 
degree than of pnnciple. 

On light or sandy soils, too, mulching is of immense benefit ; 
and as not every one can command sufficient strong loam, of a 
80und texture, when planting his trees, but is obliged to use 
toils of a lighter and inferior cast, mulching, in such cases, 
becomes more essential still. Mulch, if vou can, the old trees, 
exhausted by bearing, in order to recruit their condition ; mulch 
trees or bushes on hungry or porous soils, in order to retain a 
permanency of moisture during droughts; and mulch newly- 
planted trees^ in order to control or regulate both heat and 
moisture. 
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GRAFTING AND BUDDING. 

Whip Gbaftino, called also splice and tongue graJUng,^^ 
This is the most commoa mode of aU others, and 
is that almost universally adopted in our nurseries ; 
and, indeed, when the stock and scion are about 
equal in size, is perhaps the handiest plan of alL 
The head of the stock is pruned off at the desired 
height, and then a slip of bark and wood removed 
at the upper portion of the stock with a very 
clean cut, to fit exactlv with a corresponding cat 
which must be made in the scion. A very small 
amount of wood must be cut away, and the surface 
made quite smooth ; care must be taken that no dirt 
be upon the cuts in this, and, indeed, in all the 
other modes. The scion must now be prepared; 
this should have at least three or four buds, one 
of which should, where possible, be at the lower 
end, to assist in uniting it to the stock. A sloping 
cut must now be made in the scion; this cut must 
correspond with that on the stock. 

Clbft Gbaftino, as represented in this sketch, is practised <m 
stocks one or two inches in diameter, and, there- 
fore, too large for whip grafting. Cut or saw off 
the head of the stock in a sloping form; with a 
knife or chisel cleave the stock at die top, making 
the cleft about two inches deep; keep it open 
by leaving in the chisel ; cut the lower end of the 
scion into the form of a wedge, one inch and a 
half long, and the side that is to be towards the 
middle of the stock sloped off to a fine edge; 
place the bark of the thickest side of the wedge 
end of the scion so as to correspond exactly with 
the bark of the stock; take away the chisel, and 
then the sides of the stock will pinch and hold 
fast the scion. Two scions may be inserted, one on each side 
of the cleft ; but in this ease the top of the stock must not be 
cut off sloping. Bast and clay must be put on as in the other 
modes of grafting. 

Grafting Clay. — ^To make this, take some strong and adheave 
loam, approaching to a clayey character, and beat and knead it 
until of the consistence of soft soap. Take also some horse- 
droppings, and rub them through a riddle, of half-inch mesh, 
until thoroughly divided. Get some cow manure, the fresher 
the better, and mix about equal parts of the three, kneading 
and mixing them until perfectly and uniformly incorporated with 
each other ; some persons add a little road scrapings to the mass. 
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A reuel with yerj finely riddled ashes must be kept by the side 
of the grafter, and after the clay is closed round the scion the 
hands shonld be dipped in the ashes; this enables the person 
idko applies the clay to close the whole with a perfect finish. It 
most be so closed that no air can possibly enter ; and it is well 
to go over the whole of the grafts in three or four days afterwards, 
when, if the claying of any has rifted or cracked, it may be closed 
finaUy. 

GiUFTiKO Wax. — The following recipe has been recommended 
by a first-rate anthority :— Take conmion sealing-wax, any colour 
bat green, one part ; mntton fat, one port ; white wax, one part ; 
and honey one-eighth part. The white wax and the fat are to 
be first melted, and then the sealing-wax is to be added 
gradoally, in small pieces, the mixture being kept constantly 
fltizred ; and, lastly, the honey must be put in just before taking 
it ofi^ the fire. It should be poured hot into paper or tin 
moulds, to preserve for use till wanted, and be kept slightly 
stirred till it begins to harden. 

Budding. — This is an operation which has for its object the 
attainment of the same end as grafting, but is performed at a 
difierent season of the year. While grafting is practised in the 
spring, by the union of one piece of wood upon another, budding 
is chiefly done in the autumn, and is the insertion of a bud of the 
current season -into the bark of a tree which is intended to be 
budded. The time when budding is most successfully performed 
is when the young shoots, from which the buds are intended 
to be taken, have all but perfected their growth, and which will 
generally be from the beginning to the end of August, and 
when the buds on the lower part have become firm and set. 
With a sharp knife cut out a bud from the shoot, having about 
half an inch of bark both above and below it ; this is called a 
Meld, Then dexterously pick out the piece of wood which is 
^Mind In the shield, leaving nothing but the bark and the axis 
of the bud ; this is now ready for insertion. Having fixed upon 
the spot where the bud is to be inserted in the stock or tree, 
make a transverse cut about half round as deep as the wood, 
and then draw a perpendicular cut, beginning an inch and a 
half lower down than the first, up to it ; these two cuts will 
make a figure like the letter "f. Then with the bone end of 
jour budding knife raise the bark on each side of the per- 
pendicular cut, and slip in the shield; bind it round with a 
piece of soft matting, and in the course of three weeks it will 
haye established itself, when the matting may be unbound, and 
again tied a little more loosely for a month longer, and after- 
-Wards entirely removed. 

CAUSES OF UNFRUITFULNESS.— BOOT PRUNING. 
The oonstitutioiial cauaes of TmSndtSn\3i«Ba m ^roo^ x^K^Xk vit^ 
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either a too luxuriant growth, sometimes called *' grossness," 
or prematnre old age, induced by abuse of culture. When we 
say " abuse of culture," we mean that to continue for years to 
dig a spade's depth and to crop over the surface roots of fruit 
trees, is sure in the long run to produce evil effects, more 
especially if the subsoil is of an ungenial character. Trees, 
in their earlier stages, may and will stand this foul play with 
impunity, because, the vital power being strong and in vigorous 
play, they can continue to reproduce fresh fibres, as a sort of 
equivalent to the mutilation they are made to endure. By 
degrees, however, this strong vital action becomes tamed ; and 
at last, H the poor old tree were skeletonised at the root, it 
would be seen standing on a few deep props, something after 
the manner of a three-legged stooL This is no strained ac- 
count, as would be ascertained on a close examination as above 
suggested. 

Tlie following sketch will illustrate the matter. 




SuS-soili 



Now, when the conditions under which the roots are situated 
are taken into consideration, who can expect fig. b to continue 
for years in as healthful a condition as fig. a ? Indeed, if such 
were the case, the ample directions given by all men of first- 
rate practice to take every precaution in avoiding deleterious 
subsoils would at once be overruled ; and trees might be stuck 
in anywhere and anyhow, vnthout the slightest pains. The 
unfortunate subject, fig. 6, may, indeed, continue to grow for 
many years, but the consequences will be that the tree will be 
altogether thrown into a false position — the elaborations will be 
altogether defective. 

It may here be observed, that in the case of fig. 5, the deep 
roots extending into the subsoil must be cut away or extracted 
from the bad position they are in. Such cutting away, never- 
theless, must not be done without some previous preparation. 
As one preliminaiy step, we would say, lay a compost, half 
manure and half turfy soil, which has been well blended for a 
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tirelYemonth, if possible, over the surface of the roots, extending 
from the hole nearly as far as the branches extend. This com* 
post may be six inches deep, and a ^ood watering with liquid 
manure occasionally will be a boon ; the object being to do away 
with spade culture, if any, and to induce fresh fibrous surface 
roots to be produced before cutting away the tap roots in the 
gabsoil. 

When oyer-luxuriance is the cause of uniruitfulness a system 
of root pruning must also be practised, with the view of reducing 
the too great action of the roots. This great action is induced 
either by a superabundance of manure being applied to the 
roots at the time of planting, or from the naturally deep and 
rich state of the soil. Whenever it is found that trees grow too 
much to wood and do not produce blossom buds, dig a trench 
round the roots about the end of August, and cut off all those 
which appear to penetrate deeply into the soil, or which show a 
disposition to extend themselves beyond the range of their 
fellows. Make a layer of brickbats, stones, lime rubbish, or 
other rough material, under the roots, to prevent them ft'om 
again shooting downwards, and then fill in the soil as before. 

PROTECTING THE BLOSSOMS OF FRUIT TREES. 

There are many contrivances which have been made use of 
for protecting the blossoms of fruit trees, which are so liable to 
be injured by the late frosts of spring ; and of these the most 
effectual are canvas, woollen netting, bunting, fronds of fern, 
and boughs of the spruce fir. 

When canvas, bunting, or netting are used, they are gene- 
rally stretched upon two poles, which are inclined at an angle 
of 45*' against the wall, the upper edge of the covering being 
fastened to the top of the wall by means of rings or loops 
hung on hooks fastened into the wall. These coverings should 
be fixed about the the end of February, or as soon as the buds 
begin to open. When the trees are in full bloom the coverings 
should be entirely removed during the early part of the day, 
and again returned about three or four o'clock in the afternoon ; 
and about the middle of May the whole may be entirely dis- 
pensed with. 

Fronds of fern and boughs of trees are applied by sticking 
them between the branches and the wall, and allowing them to 
hang down over the blossoms ; but care must be taken that 
they are so disposed that the action of the winds will not cause 
them to chafe, or altogether to destroy, the blossoms. 

Much of the risk which blossoms run of being injured by 
spring frosts may be prevented by retarding the blooming 
period. The way to accomplish this is, during the sunny days 
of winter, and when the sun acqoirea f[fct«ii<^ Vcl ^»^ «sscav^% 
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to shade them with a sheet of canvas during the whole of the 
day, and expose them daring the night In this way the wall 
is kept cool, and the blossoms prevented from too early de- 
velopment. 



THE APPLE. 

The mfgority of Apple trees cultivated in the gardens of the 
cottager or amateur are of the kind termed amongst practical 
men *' dwarf standards." Some also call them " rough espaliers." 
The latter name is scarcely appropriate, as espaliers are, more 
properly speaking, trees trained on rails or a trellis. To carry 
out this dwarfing system, then, by which both the space over- 
head, as well as below, is economised, a special course of pruning 
becomes necessary, commencing with the very earliest stages of 
the grafted plant, and only ceasing when the tree, through age, 
produces little young spray. 

In the present case we must commence with the young graft, 
and we will suppose that it has just been planted. Whatever 
length it be, or whether possessed of only one shoot or two, it 
is absolutely necessary to prune them back to about six or eight 
buds. 

In the second year, if successful, the tree, or rather, bush, 
will have at least eight or nipe young shoots, some well placed, 
and some crossing each other. 

. Now pruning as an art truly conunences. A selection must 
be made. The eye should be fixed on about five or six shoots 
well placed ; that is to say, forming a kind of circle, or at least 
to disposed as to leave a distinctly open space, like a basin, in 
the midst of the tree, when all^ are pruned away but these. 
This being done, and having well determined on a nice form 
for the future tree, the remainder may be considered waste 
shoots, and may be instantly cut away, observing to leave nearly 
half an inch of the base of each shoot. It is well for those 
not experienced in this matter to tie a bit of thread or matting 
on each of the shoots to be retained, for fear of error ; for, be 
it understood, we lay much stress on this first selection being 
made with discretion; on it will depend, in some degree the 
neatness of form ; and we need hardly remind our readers that 
neatness of form and economy of space are identical. The 
selected shoots must now be shortened, and, as a general rule, 
we may say nearly one-half the length may be pruned away this 
season, — ^the object being, under a dwarfing system, to cause 
the lower part of the tree to develope abundance of spurs, or 
,/d^ rad/ments of spun If the bushes are left without shorten- 
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iBg, the sore conseqaence will be, that some gross shoots will 
JBOcm take the lead, and some of these would, in due time, 
assume the orchard character, and the tree would become so 
unwieldy, as to do away with, or render worthless, all under- 
CTopping, 

The second year's pruning being thus carried out, the tree 
in the course of the next summer will have completed its full 
complement of shoots ; and after another selection in the next 
pruning season, shortening and thinning out will be the princi- 
pal afiair for the next year or two, after which it will suffice to 
go orer ordinary kitchen or baking Apples once in two or three 
yea«k 

General Maxmt. — We may for the present conclude the 
Apple-pruning, as to young trees, with a &w maxims necessary 
to be observed on all occasions. 1. In selecting shoots to be 
retained, always prefer short-jointed and brown-looking shoots 
to those which are pale, succulent, and long-jointed. 2. In 
shortening back the shoots that are to remain, always cut 
back to a bud which promises to extend the tree, rather than 
to contract it, unless the tree be of a very straggling habit. 
S. Let the shortening back be less every season after the third 
year's pruning, for the trees by that period will be thrown 
into shape, and the lower spurs being in a great measure 
formed, there will yearly be less tendency to produce gross or 
boren shoots, especially if an occasionid root pruning be given. 

Pruning and Management of Standard Apples. — ^As the 
pruning, &c., of large or orchard Apples differs somewhat from 
that of the dwarf standard, we deem it necessary to offer a 
little special advice on that head. This work is mostly reserved 
for frosty weather, and very properly so, for it may be carried 
out when other matters, especially spade operations, become 
stationary. Large orchard trees, when in their prime, require 
very little pruning ; once in three years may then suffice to 
regulate them. Their pruning will simply consist of a slight 
thMning out of exhausted or cross boughs, which, situated in 
the interior of the tree, cannot bring fruit to perfection, and 
in bearing rob the superior parts of the tree. When, how- 
ever, the trees become somewhat aged, they require more 
attention ; for when it is found that they cannot bring all the 
fimit which may *' set" to perfection, it becomes necessary to sacri- 
fice some portion, in order to throw strength into the remainder. 

As long as the tree continues to bear at all the best fruit will 
ever be at the extremities of the boughs; nature, therefore, 
must be followed, or rather, in this case, anticipated. Once in 
a couple of years the trees should be gone over, and much of 
their interior wood cut away. 

The wearing-out wood may be readily distinguished by its 
mossy or stunted character, and freq!ieut\y \>^ \\& \^i^ y^sc&s^ 
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Which are an almost certain si^ of the breaking np of the 
constitution of the tree. There is no occasion to prune the 
extreme points ; the removal of the larger decaying branches 
will suffice. It often happens, nevertheless, that a good deal of 
young annual spray grows out of the old branches; such, 
occasionally, should be trimmed away, or it will decoy the sap 
from the more important portions of the tree. 

The American Blight. — ^In the course of the month of May 
this tremendous Apple pest will begin to re-appear, unless 
fairly exterminated during the winter. Fairly bathing the trees, 
by means of hand-syringing several times repeated, in a liquor 
consisting of soft soap, six ounces to the gaUon, a good quan- 
tity of sulphur, and as much lime as it can carry, adding 
plenty of urine, has frequently proved effectual in destroying the 
insects. Should they, however, re-appear in places apply train 
oil or gas tar by means of a painter's brush ; for, although a 
wholesale application of these powerful things is very injurious to 
the bark of the trees, yet we have often used oil, in light cases, 
without any perceptible injury. When, however, the tree is 
much infested, oil is out of the question. Nevertheless, mere 
hand brushing is a great disturber, even with a dry yet coarse 
brush. Still it is safe practice to use some daubing mixture, 
which will at least cause them to suspend operations, even if it 
does not lock them up in their dens. For such a proceeding we 
would suggest another eligible application at this period. Beat 
up three ounces of soft soap in a gallon of warm water, add three 
handsful of flour of sulphur, and then add half a gallon of 
strong urine from the stables ; beat the whole well together, and 
keep adding pure clay until the whole is a thick paint. This, 
daubed into their holes, will wedge the insects np in prison long 
enough for them to be destroyed with the caustic powers of the 
mixture, and will not injure the trees like oil. Towards the end 
of the month the Apple trees in fruit will want hand-picking 
carefully, to free them from the caterpillars. Those amateurs 
who have only a few dwarf trees ought not to leave on them one 
of these depredators. 

LIST OF SELECT APPLES. 

Some kinds like clay soils; some will answer well in sandy 
soils ; and others will succeed in peat, provided it is well drained. 
Every cultivator, therefore, should keep an attentive eye on the 
kinds which thrive in his district ; or, at least on a soil similar 
to that of his own garden. Whenever a kind fails, the amateur 
or cottager should not stand speculating or surmising : let him 
immediately take steps to graft a kind which will answer. By 
a little inquiry he will soon be able to learn what kinds have 
paid best for half a c^sntury back, and such may be grafted at 
once at the proper period. 
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DE8SBBT YABIBTIBS. 



JlSar/y J7arve«<.— Klpens at the 
«iia of July and b^rinnlng of Au- 



Mmrgarei. — ^Ripens about tbe be- 
ginning of Angost. 

D«90iUhir$ QtMirrendlm.— Blpe in 
flie flnt week of Angast, and coii- 
tliMMS In aw daring the whole of that 
Bootb, and the greater part of Sep- 
tamber. 

aummer Golden Ptif>pif».— Btpens in 
the end of Augast and beginning of 
B^ttember, bat does not keep much 
<»Ter a fbrtnight. 

OtKo.— This is a very pecollar 
Afifde, ai^ very little known. It has 
aflaTour and aroma peculiariy its own, 
and we would advise that it should 
be grown wherever there is room for 
balf a.doaen trees. It ripens in the 
tMgtaining of September. 

J[trry Pippin,— Blpeiu aboat the 
■acond or third week in September, 
acBd lasts tm aboat the middle of 
Ootober. 

Scarlet Cro^on.—Blpem In October, 
and C(mtinue8 in use till December, 
with a very valuable property of not 
becoming mealy. 

Bmrif Nonpareil^ or JSTieti* Fancff. 
—In ose flrom October to the end of 
JDeoMnber. 

PUmaeion Nonpareil,— -In. nse flrom 
October nntU March. 



Court of Wick.— In use flrom Oc- 
tober to March. 

Oox*e Oranffe Pippin.— ^Ripe in Oc* 
tober, and keeps to February. 

Downton Pippin. — Blpe hi Novem- 
ber, and continues till January. 

Oolden Pippin.— Thtr^ is a popular 
error entertained by many people that 
the old Golden Pippin '* has died out." 
A greater fallacy could not exist ; the 
Oolden Plpphi is as healthy and vigo- 
rous as ever it was, but it requires to 
be grown on a warm soil and in a 
sheltered situation, and then it may 
be had in perfection. 

Oolden Jieinette.— In use ih>m No- 
vember till April. 

PearemCe Plate,— In use ttom No- 
vember until April. 

Ribtton Pippin. 

Bote Nonpareil— In use flrom No- 
vember until February. 

Wyken Pippin.— In use from De- 
cember to April. 

Boston Rmset.— In use flrom Janu- 
ary to April. 

out Nonpareil.— In use flrom No- 
vember to May, and may be fldtly 
termed the best dessert Apple in the 
kingdom in January and February. 

Lamb Abbey Pearmain.— In use 
from December until May or June. 

Sturmer Pippin,— Ttom February 
tUl June. 



KITCHEN YABIBTIES. 



Kemeids Codlin.— In July and Aa- 
coat. 

Manke Codlin,— In use flrom July 
to February. 

JBorlff JuKen. — It is ripe in Uie 
middle of August, and lasts dnring 
the greater part of September. It 
may even t>e used in the dessert. 

Nonesuch.— li is ripe in about the 
Moond week in September, and lasts 
dnring October. 

Wormeley Pippin,— It comes in 
use in September, and lasts during 
Ootober. 

CelHni.— It is in use during October 
and November. 

Oolden Winter Pearmain.— Ttiia va- 
riety is now pretty well known, and 
la quite an established favourite. In 
use flmn Ootober till January. It is 
also an excellent dessert Apple. 

Beauty of Ktnlt.— In use fir<Hn Co* 
tober tm Pebraary. 



Minchall Crab,— In oae flrom Oo- 
tober until February. 

Blenheim Pippin, — November to 
February. 

Bedfordshire FoundKng,— In ose 
fit>m November to March. 

DumelotD*8 Seedling.— In use flrom 
November till April. 

Winter Pearmain.— In nse flrom 
November till Apiil, and is a good 
keeper. 

Striped Seeing.— It is in use flrom 
December till May. 

Alfritton.— It keeps till April. 

Winter Majeting,—M»y be kept till 
May or June. 

NortJum Oreening.—In use flrom 
November until May. 

Norfolk Beefing.— Wm keep ontil 
June. 

Gooseberry Apple,— It comes into 
use in December or January, and 
keeps as la;te aa J\d9 «t ii^sBUti^ 
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THE APRICOT. 

Soil — ^Apricots do not love a flnctuating character of soil, 
whether through its diyness, or through the action of spade 
culture, allowing them to form nice young fihres at one period, 
only to be destroyed in another. A good sound loam befits 
them best, one which, although somewhat adhesive or greasy, 
will yet, by the action of the weather, readily crumble to atoms. 
Indeed, there are few of our fruit trees but will thrive in a soil 
of this character. The soil, of whatever kind, must be prepared 
about half a yard deep ; or, if a light soil, let it be two feet. 
Let a substratum of brick, or other imperishable material, be 
placed below each tree, according to our platform directions ; 
and see that the soil has some turfy matter mixed with it. As 
for manure we prefer using a few half-rotten tree leaves, in the 
proportion of one part leaves to four or five parts soiL 

Pruning. — The pnming of this so much resembles the Plum 
that we need not enlarge on it here, and will, therefore, be 
somewhat brief. Apricots, like Plums, sometimes produce 
coarse breast-shoots; these ought to have been pinched in 
summer, and then there would be no occasion to counsel the 
winter pruner as to their removal. Blanks must, however, be 
thought of, and, at times, it becomes necessary to reserve even 
such rampant subjects, for an improper shoot is to be preferred 
to a blank. Apricots do not require shortening; indeed, as a 
maxim, they are better without it; still, cases arise in which 
the pruner should not be over fastidious. After removing gross 
and superfluous breast-shoots, observing to leave some short- 
jointed spray for tying down, the pruner must examine the face 
of the tree carefully all over, and see if any summer shoots of 
a late growth, and, consequently, of a barren character, shade 
tiie true blossoming spurs. The Apricot, when in proper con- 
dition, produces, perhaps, more natural spurs than most of our 
fruit trees ; and although some kinds will blossom and bear on 
the young wood, yet on the true spurs we must mainly rely, 
for blossoms from the young shoots most generally develope 
imperfectly. The pruner, therefore, must, with some precision, 
cut away cleanly all inmiature-looking spray which may tend to 
shade the blossom-buds and produce too much spray in the 
succeeding summer: this is important. These things done, a 
parting glance may be cast on the leaders, in order to see if 
there be one or two too many (which is seldom the case), or, 
whether, in the event of a large portion of wall being still 
uncovered, occasional pruning back may be of service. 

Toung trees, possessing only a few shoots, must be shortened, 
in order to produce more shoots to fill the wall ; and our prac- 
tice is to shorten the centre portions of the tree, laying in the 
jTg-ht and left lower portions at full length. The centre of the 
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tree thus becomes a nnrseiy of young wood for three or four 
^ears, and that portion is relieved of its superflaitj by continn- 
ine to draw the shoots downwards, right and left, until the wall 
is fcdl, when, of coarse, shortening may cease, and the very centre 
of the tree is the last to be complete. Everybody knows the 
maxim applied to hedges — "Always make the bottom before 
Toa make the top," and this applies equally to our trained trees. 
oy this practice it will be found, that by the time the centre is 
complete, the lower parts, right and left, have become very sub- 
stantialy from having had the chief appropriation of the sap for 
two or three years; they, indeed, become so stout by this 
practice, that no wild centre shoots can ever afterwards "lord it*' 
over them. 

February will be found the best month for performing the 
winter prunine of the Apricot, and at that period the following 
operations willhave to be attended to : — Snags, as they are termed, 
are frequently produced by these trees, such snags being the 
remains of the sunmier's stopping or pinching of the breast- 
shoots. These generally produce a cluster of buds at their 
base, which, although not blossom-buds at present, most fre- 
quently become such, and must be carefully preserved. All 
uiese "snags'* must be reduced to the very point where the 
duster of small buds here alluded to present themselves ; and if 
no buds appear to be organized we cut them down to the base, 
unless the part is bare of shoots, when they may be reserved for 
the production of succession wood. Such snags being removed, 
the next point is to look over the young shoots of last summer, 
and determine whether they are wanted in then* respective 
situations. And here we must distinguish between leading shoots 
and mere side shoots. Of course all leading shoots necessary to 
carry out and complete the form of the tree will be preserved; 
and, indeed, any, although not to be considered permanent ones, 
which are requisite to cover bare portions of wall or trellis. Such 
being reserved, the remainder may be shortened back to within 
an inch of their base, in the hope of inducing the development 
of spurs. And now, as no shortening back is required with the 
Apricot, unless for some special reasons, the main shoots may 
be fastened carefully down all over the tree. 

No fruit tree suffers more from overcrowded spray than this. 
Blossoms may form abundantly in this smothered condition, 
and the tree may, in the ensuing spring, be like a garland $ 
but shortiy come complaints of bad setting, which, of course, is 
attributed to the* unusual amount of frost the sufferer has ex- 
peri^ced beyond its neighbours. It is good practice, therefore, 
to pmch liberally betimes, especially during the first three weeks 
in Jtme. All those breast-shoots of coarse character, not required 
for covering naked spaces, may be totally disbudded first ; and 
of those remaining, all that are reqaVr^d t^l^TccL «i.'a»5:^!8(A^<^^ 
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fatore spnrs may have their points {unched off at once. The 
finger and thumb, therefore, must be kept going all through 
June and Joly, after which there is much lefts tendency than in 
the Peach to produce late spray. A healthy Moorpark, during 
the end of July and the early part of August, will produce two 
or three generations of laterals, scop or pinch how you may ; but 
no sooner does the out-of-doors thermometer descend somewhat 
below 60^ on the average than our hitherto fast friend becomes 
paralyzed, for Apricots cannot endure a low temperature whilst 
in a growing state. Every breast-shoot which is not wanted 
should be pruned to within about three eyes by the third week 
in August, at latest ; for every ray of sunlight after that period 
is needed to complete and ripen the newly-formed buds on the 
fruit-spur on the young shoots. If any gross leading shoots are 
still making way, ofi* with their heads m true Chinese style — ^let 
there be no hesitation. All growths made after this period only 
serve to increase pniniiig in winter ; to waste the true energies 
of the trees ; and to interfere with that high course of concen- 
tration and elaboration so essential to tender fruits, and so con- 
ducive to a healthily-developed blossom in the ensuing spring. 

LIST OV SBLECT APZUOOTS. 



1. Red Maacnllne. 

2. Large Early, or OT<MiPr6cooe. 

3. Shipley's, or Blenheim. 

4. Hemakerk. 



fi. Breda. 

6. Boyal. 

7. Moorpark. 



Wo have now given a list of all that are truly essential, in the 
present position of horticulture, whether to the amateur or the 
cottager. For the amateur who, in a small garden, has room 
for three only, we recommend Nos. 3, 5, and 7. If four, then 
take Nos. 1, 3, 5, 7. If five, then No8. 1, S, 5, 6, 7. For cot- 
tagers, we say Nos. 3 and 7. Above all we would recommend 
the '* Shipky*s'* to the cottager, as being a hardier and a larger 
tree, and a much surer bearer. 

THE CHERRY. 

All the varieties of the cultivated Cherry are budded or grafted 
on the wild Cherry stock. They are budded or grafted in the 
same way as Apples or Pears, and at the same period. 

In respect to soil less preparation is necessary for the Cherry 
than for any other fruit tree, as it is not so impatient of indifferent 
subsoils as some of our other fruits, neither is it so liable to 
disease ; gunaming, generally through accidental wounds, being 
the evil Cherry trees are most liable to. A deep sandy loam suits 
the Cherry best ; such, in fact, as would be considered a good 
Carrot soil. This shoidd be deeply trenched, and if poor, and no 
inr^ matter in it, aaj raw yegetahle mAtter may be trenched down. 
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The system of management adapted to the Cherry is so similar 
to that which is practised on the Flam, that we shidl not here 
iBnter at any great length on the subject, bat refer our readers to 
what is foxmA nnder 3ie head of Plum. The following general 
roles will, however, be found useful :«— 

FtU'iraininff is what we must beg to recommend for the 
Cherry in general; and it is obvious that with the grosser- 
nowing kinds with large leaves, either the first trained shoots in 
uie young tree must be placed a great distance apart, in order 
that the young shoots, ultimately produced, may be nailed 
betvreen ; or that the first shoots being put the ordinary tbickness, 
macb sacrifice of young wood must be made ; or they must be 
tied down on the succession plan. The latter is our practice, and 
fn beg to recommend it. We advise those, therefore, who have 
the la^-leaved Cherries laid in too thickly, to re -arrange them, 
BO that most of the young shoots they have produced may be 
trained in or tied down upon the older and barren wood as the 
case may be ; for assuredly Cherries of this habit do not produce 
Buny surplus young shoots, providing that they are anticipated, 
and a provision imule for their future training. Under such 
orcumstances, most of the young shoots may be tied down, or 
otherwise encouraged ; no two, however, should be permitted to 
lie abreast of each other. Where two shoots are produced in a 
pairallel direction, within about four inches of each other, one 
most, of necessity be ** spurred back,'' leaving about one inch at 
the lower end, which wUl prove a nucleus for future blossom-buds. 
No shortening back is requisite with the Cheny in general. The 
only cases which can justify the practice are, on the one part, 
crippled or distorted points, and the necessity that exists in young 
trees to ** prune /or wood ;"* a practice which signifies an attempt 
by i»mning to cause one healthy shoot to subside into some three 
or four; for by such means is the desired form of the tree 
ultimately completed. The rest of the Cherry pruning resolves 
itself into thinning away cross shoots in standard trees, and those 
interior shoots which become crowded, and in consequence de« 
prived of a fair share of light The length of the leaf in each 
kind may be fairly taken as the distance at which young shoots 
may be retained^ observing in all cases to avoid two strictly 
parallel shoots; rather choosing a succession, one following 
speedily on the hee?s of another. 

Tke MortQo. — Here, the foliage being very diminutive, nearly 
double the number of young twigs may be preserved as com- 
pared with even the Doke section. The Morello requires but 
little ''thimding out;" indeed, the avoidance of two young 
shoots immediately side by side constitutes the chief rule of 
pruning. Here, again, no shortening back is requisite ; indeed, 
it is positively injurious in the bearing trees, as the principal, 
and in some cases the only real good wood-bud is at th« tAana[\isAL 
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point; shortening, therefore, mnst in general be avoided* 
Throngh scantiness of the true wood'huda on aged trees of this 
kind, they are apt to lose many shoots ; as they increase in age, 
they die off, or become ahnost denuded of nsefnl young shoots. 
Such, therefore, hare to be pruned away, or the tree assumes a 
dilapidated appearance. The pruning these long barren shoots 
away generally causes a re-arrangement of some portion of the 
trees, if not of the whole. Now, this is rather a serious item, in 
point of the time it requires, where people are pressed with 
business ; and, therefore, it may suffice in general to simply cut 
out the dead shoots annually, and to clear away all the partially 
barren shoots once in two years. 

This two years' examination should be a thorough one. Many 
long branches will be found with not more than a shoot or two 
on them. These may be cut clean out at their point of junction 
with the old limb, unless some farourable shoots, adapted for 
leaders, appear in the course of their length. It is generally best, 
in this two years' revision, to untie or unnail the whole tree, and 
to give it a new arrangement. Of course all young trees, destined 
to cover trellises of any particular character, must be pruned and 
trained during the firat two or three years with a direct 
relation to that character, making it a point at all times to secure 
the most poweriiil shoots for the lowest situations ; for the centre 
is generally capable of taking care of itself. Indeed, the same 
may be said as to the walls, and shortening back must be resorted 
to during the first three years, more or less, in order to produce 
the requisite number of shoots. It so happens that the younger 
Cherry trees bear the better, the more prolific they are in wood- 
buds, and therefore pruning back may be at that period safely 
practised. This remark applies to the whole family. 

The Aphis, — ^Early in June the Cherry aphis will begin to 
commit havoc on the trained trees. We cannot hope to dress 
large standard trees for this pest : but those in a course of close 
training, or under a dwarfing system, must have particular 
attention at this period. Before training the young shoots in, 
whether on a wall, on pales, or trained on stakes, a wash of 
tobacco-water should be provided. Tobacco-paper, at the rate 
of I lb. to six oz. of strong shag tobacco, will make one gallon 
of liquor, which will destroy these i)ests at one dipping. To be 
sure, the trees may be syringed over ; but this requires much 
liquor, and is, therefore, rather expensive. We pr^er dipping 
the young shoots, which is easily accomplished; a small bowl 
or basin in one hand, and the other hand occupied in bending 
the twigs into the bowl, will be found a sure process. The 
shoots must be dipped fairly overhead in the liquor. 
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LIST OP SELECT CHEREIE8. 



Bladt IVrrfaHan.— filpens towards 
tlibendof June. 

£arfy Purple 6^ean.— BIpens in the 
Mrly part of Jane. 

jlfay Duke.—BlpQ towards the end 
of June. 

BbMdt EagU,--~M]^ in the early 
part of July. 

i?lfoii.— Bipens in July. 

B'tgarreau or Qraffion.—'Bi^ in the 
•nU of July. 



the Blgar- 
later. Wall 



/Torenee.— Much like 
reaa, bat ripens much 
or standard. 

Loat ZHiJte.— Blpens during August. 

iforel/o.— BIpens in August and 
September, and If well protected, will 
endure until the end of October. 

Bmtner*» October MoreHOn—JjBiet 
stiU than the Morello. 



THE CURRANT. 

The first year that the cuttings are put out, the Currant 
eommonly produces three or four weakly-developed shoots, of 
some three or four inches in length. Two or three of the principal 
of these, placed equidistant, must be selected, and they may have 
a few of the imperfect points removed, in order to compel, during 
the succeeding summer, the development of several shoots, from 
which, at the succeeding rest-prunmg, those for the future head 
m&j be selected. 

On the first formation of the head, of course, much of the 
future symmetry of the bush depends ; and well-formed bushes 
are ornamental as well as useful, especially in small gardens, or 
near walks. The circular form is, doubtless, more convenient 
than any other, and an approximation to it is generally the 
practice ; still the forms we generally find in gardens are but a 
rude approach to it ; and amateurs, and those with small gardens, 
would do well, in all cases of circular training, to place a strong 
hoop of the desired diameter, and at the desired height to establi^ 
the first formation of the bush or tree. This will insure symmetry, 
as well as facilitate the ordinary training processes. 

A strong hoop, of a yard in diameter, will be found exceed- 
ingly appropriate ; it need not, however, be more than a yard, as 
it is by far the best to have no interior shoots, but to leave the 
middle of the bush entirely open. Indeed, if this plan be strictly 
adhered to, thirty inches diameter will doubtless be amply suf- 
ficient, as it is needless to waste space which is otherwise so 
valuable. Three strong stakes may be driven deeply into the 
ground, at three equidistant points in the circumference of the 
circle, the top of each being about fifteen inches from the ground, 
and to the points of these the hoop must be firmly attached by 
means of copper wire. Those who wish to be very particular 
iLBij choose stakes a foot (or more) longer still, so as to carry 
another hoop about a foot above the first hoop ; and, indeed, this 
principle may be carried to any necessary extent if requisite. 
The stakes driven in the ground should, if possible, be good oak ; 
and as for the hoops, we should choose them, ot tbi<:.k'<iraRk v^A!^\ 
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for althoogh nut ia prejudicial to moat fruit tieeB, it conid scmcely 
occur to any scriom extent with anch slender materiaL Mdcd 
ears sbonld be exerciMd in pnttjng down the hoops ; the groniid 
most not be trodden into a pnddled state, and the OTieration, 
ihonld be performed when the soil is tolerablj dry. The bnsh, 
<d courae, will be in the centre, either prerionsly or introdnced 
■abaeqnently ; and now some intermediate sticb most be used in 
a temporarj- way, to lead the young nhoota to the hoop. These 
things will readjty snggest themaelvea, and when the whole has 
been completed the hash will have the appearance of that shown 
in the annexed engraving. 




We trail! them nearly a foot apart, snd get very abnndant 
eropa ; and they certainly onght not to be nearer than nine inches 
on KQJ account. As a maxim, we say the leading shoQts shoald 
be so far apart that the aammtr ipray, when pinched or pruned 
back in Jnne, does not mrel. Thw ipray we cat back to aboot 
fbor or five inchei early in June t and these five inches on eacb 
side of two adjoining leaders giveitm inches as the distance from 
leader to leader. As ftir tbe epray-^oote crossing each other 
previons to the " growth-pruning,'' that docs not signify ; it wilt 
^little harm. 
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A Standard CQirant tree 
(leafless) abowlng its 
fhilt-boda. 



Another highly ornamental form 
which may he introduced is that shown 
in the annexed engraving. This will 
be found advantageous in small gar- 
dens, where space is limited, and where 
the crop, being raised on a standard, 
will admit of an under crop being 
taken advantage of, which would not 
be the case where dwarf bushes are 
grown. 

A selection being made of the proper 
shoots in proper positions, they must 
be carried along conducting sticks to 
the hoop, and having been tethered 
tolerably well at the bottom, may be 
pruned just as much as will leave a 
point sticking above the hoops. During 
the next summer it will be found that 
the growing shoots will rise perpen- 
dicularly with a little assistance. 

And now for the pruning of Currants 
in general (whether by hoop-training 
or otherwise) when they are well established. As before recom- 
mendedy the leaders should have a portion of their points cut 
away at every rest-pruning, in order to cause them to develope 
ade-spnrs. If this is not done, and the trees are growing freely^ 
one-half the length of the young leading shoots will be bare of 
spurs, and thus in such bushes may be seen patches of currants^ 
and haie portions alternately, up the main stems. The object in 
shortening them is to cause the spurs- to be developed in a con- 
tinuous way ; and thus more fruit is obtained in a given space^ 
and ro<xn is economized. Nevertheless, if the leaders have been 
summer-pruned, there may be no occasion for rest shortening. 
Be that as it may, we would never leave above nine inches in 
lei^h on any account ; about seven, indeed, is our average. 

The Bed and White Currants bear principally on the ** spurs, 
as they are called ; these are produced abundantly on the sides 
of the main stems, of which there are generally nearly a dozen 
in a well-formed bush, so that our readers will at once see that 
the mode of pruning must differ widely from the Black Currant 
and Gooseberry. These bushes are generally trained, from the 
first, with a given number of branches, which are not often 
increased afterwards ; if they are, it is on account of the great 
eligibility as to position that they occupy. The first business of 
the pruner is to run his knife up these main stems, which will be 
fonnd studded with spurs — some in groups, others scattered ; 
and fnnn these the future crop must be obtained. 
l&ffKj lateral spur must be pronfid back to about IaH vol vosk^ 
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as nearly as possible ; but whilst making use of the term every, 
which is rather too sweeping, let us observe that exceptions 
frequently occur. To understand these things our readers must 
take a close examination for five minutes of these branches and 
their spurs. They will find that the rule, with strong and 
healthy bushes, is, to produce abundance of side-twigs, or lateral 
spray ; and that, as an exception, diminutive-looking twigs are 
produced amid these clusters of spray, which are of a sort of 
intermediate character, appearing as though nature, in forming 
them originally for shoots, had changed her mind suddenly, and 
clothed them with embryo blossom-buds. Such lengthened spurs 
are generally about two inches in length, and as full of blossom- 
buds as they can be. Some of the finest fruit will be produced 
from these, and amid the devastations going on with the knife, 
they must every one be retained unpruned. Lastly, all the side- 
spuring being completed, the tops or leaders of the branches 
must be shortened, in order to cause them to develope side-spurs 
as they proceed, which long leaders will not do without the 
pruner's assistance; about six to eight inches each year may 
thus be left, the other or point of the shoot being pruned away. 

The finer White Dutch Currants seldom produce above eight 
inches in length of extending leader, and from their tame character 
of growth, as compared with the red kind, they naturally possess 
a much greater tendency to produce spurs ; just as much, there- 
fore, may be pruned away as appears diminutive, shrunk, blighted, 
or twisted in the wrong direction, for any or all of these evils 
may befall the shoots ; indeed, it generally happens that one or 
the other does occur. 

The Black Currant. — This Currant is somewhat more difficult 
ot culture than the red, or, perhaps, it ought to have been said, 
more difficult to please with regard to texture of soil. 

No soil that does not retain a considerable amount of moisture 
during dry weather will grow it in high perfection. The fruit is 
liable to cast, and the whole bush to become severely blighted on 
hot and hungry soils. It attains a high degree of perfection 
trained to the wall : and as it both bears and loves a partial shade, 
is very well adapted for walls contiguous to town or suburban 
buildings, or such as we frequently find inclosing what are termed 
back yards, where any aspect would suit it, excepting the north, 
and there the Morello Cherry would be found to succeed best. 
Those who try it in such situations should take care to provide a 
foot in depth of good sound soil, with a border nearly a yard 
wide, and some sort of edging six inches above the ground level, 
to retain mulchings, which are of greater benefit to this fruit 
than any other under culture. 

The pruning of the Black Currant is, perhaps more simple 
than that off most of our bush fruit, being, in the main, confined 
Uf tbinning out. These bashes, however, vary mudi in character, 
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ftceoxling to their age, the preTions mode of pmning, and to 
the soil. Old trees are apt to be of considerable height, and in 
the attempts made occasionallj to keep them within bounds in 
this respect, it may turn out that much shortening back has to 
be resorted to, and this has, of course, a tendency to cause the 
main twigs to branch exceedingly, and by much shading to 
greatly diminish the bearing qualities of young shoots lower 
down. In this case the finest fruit is produced upon clean, 
young shoots, which should neither be excessively long nor 
•tmnpy ; yery long growths generally have great lengths between 
the buds, and, to say nothing of the character of the fruit, this 
has a tendency to cause the bush to attain an inconvenient height 
speedily. Very stumpy wood, the lateral produce of strong 
Inmnches, pruned back as before observed, is injurious to the 
snccessional shoots, which are always springing from below to 
renew the bush, and these are chiefly the result of cutting back 
main branches into older wood, — a thing to be avoided. Let the 
pnmer, therefore, prefer wood of a medium character, certainly 
rather strong than otherwise, and when branches become so 
coarse and t^ as to peril the welfare of the other portions of the 
bush, rather let them be totally removed than stumped back; 
thus avoiding the production of those thick bunches of laterals 
complained of. 

Ajid now about shortening. When any portion of the bush is 
extending beyond the bounds of convenience, I say, reduce it ; 
but only in such cases. 

The chief consideration, after admitting the average distance 
of the young shoots, is to sustain a certain amount of symmetry 
in the bush, for this of necessity involves a reguHR* supply of 
good wood ftom the base to the top. It must be here remarked, 
that since the Black Currant bears its principal crop on the 
annual shoots rather than on the spurs, means, of course, must 
be taken by the pruner to excite and sustain a regular sprinkling 
of such wood all over the tree ; and in this ca£e there is not the 
flame necessity for keeping the middle of the bush open, as in 
the Bed and White Currant and Gooseberry. 

LIST OF SELECT CUREANTS. 



Red Dntcb. 
Knight's Sweet Red. 
^hiteDatcb. 



Osden's Black. 
Black Naples. 



THE FIG. 

Soil — ^Almost any well-drained soil will suit Fig trees, pro- 
vided that, with its porosity, it also possesses that kind of 
mechanical texture which, whilst it readily transmits moisture, 
will also retain sufficient to withstand a hot eM di^ ^^<:A vq^ 
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the middle a£ summer. It is well, however, to lean towards an 
open, porous character ; for if any defect arises through extreme 
seasons of drought in consequence of the soil being light, a 
remedy of a very simple character is always at hand in the 
shape of a good top-dressing and a bucket or two of water. In 
preference, therefore, to building preventive walls and other 
matters involving extra expense, we say, so compound the soil 
for them that they may never grow very gross, neither be liable 
to suffer from sudden droughts. When the native soil of a gcir- 
den is too clayey, thorough drainage, and the introduction of a 
liberal amount of sand, lime rubbish, ashes, &c, with a slight 
amount of vegetable matter, will in general sufiSce to make it fit 
for Fig trees. If the garden soil is too light and porous, some 
adhesive loam may be added, also <Ad peaty or vegetable matter, 
or, indeed, anything which may happen to be at hand which is 
retentive of moisture in its own nature, yet not a "forcing'' or 
rich manure. One thing is requisite : the bed of soil should by 
no means be deep. We would never allow above half a yard in 
depth, unless in situations peeuliarly favourable to the culture of 
this fruit, such as occur in our more favoured counties, as Kent, 
Essex, Sussex, Hants, Dorset, Devon, and Cornwall These 
highly-favoured counties form an exception to the rest of Britain. 

Management — To no fruit tree is disbudding of greater im- 
portance than to the Fig. Let the soil be ever so carefully 
constituted to avoid luxuriance, still the Fig, in a trained state, 
will produce a host of superfluous side-shoots, as well as nume- 
rous suckers from the roots. Old wcnrn-out trees, or those which 
have borne abundantly for years, may prove an exception ; but 
thus it is with the majority. On examining the character of the 
wood as it springs forth, two or three dutinct kinds may be 
clearly traced ; distinct as to the proportion the thickness of the 
young shoot bears to the length of the intemode, or that part 
between each two joints. This intemode, as we have before 
observed, furnishes by far the best criterion of fruitfulness in 
nearly all our fruit trees, and should at all times be kept under 
examination, for it will at once fitmish a key to the conditions of 
the tree, prospective as well as retrospective. 

Of the three different kinds of wood, one will be found of an 
over-luxuriant character, long in the intemode, and thick or 
succulent in substance : a second kind will be found almost as 
weakly as straws, lanky, and spongy ; and a third kind will be 
found robust, but short-jointed and compact. This last is the 
kind of wood to reserve for future bearing. This sort of wood 
does not ramble so fast as the others ; and, whereas, the first- 
named kind may possess interaodes of two or three inches in 
length, the latter will firequently possess three or four joints in 
that compass. 

Tjbe present beaiing of ihese remarks rolera to disbudding v 
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impljring, thereby, a selection of the wood which is to produce 
the next year's crop. Much allowance must be made for the 
habit of varieties of this fruit ; some naturally produce a grosser 
Aoot and a larger leaf than others ; some, as the Lee's Perpetual 
or Brown Turkey, seldom produce wood too strong, their bearing 
properties are so great. As soon, therefore, as the character of 
tiie young shoots can be distinguished, so soon should disbudding 
commence; for, in the majority of Figs on walls, by far the 
largest proportion of young shoots will have to be stripped away. 
As this process of rubbing off buds will have to be repeated at 
intervals through June and even July, it is well to proceed some- 
what cautiously at first. In September, when the young shoots 
have grown coarsely, and have been neglected for a few weeks, 
they will be found too full of spray of a flimsy and inmiature 
chflo'acter, which proves a serious impediment to the ripening of 
both wood and fruit. In selecting those to remain, be sure to 
save the very shortest-jointed shoots ; everything depends on a 
pertinacious adherence to this maxim, which is of equal im- 
portance in the case of the Fig as the Vine. It must be remem- 
bered, nevertheless, that not too many even of these must be 
retained : not he who retains the most good-looking shoots 
obtains the most Figs. We consider that as many shoots may be 
tied down as will completely clothe the old stems from bottom 
to top. We speak now of tying down on the main stems, for we 
hold this the best plan ; those, however, who choose to nail them 
between, can do so, for the diiference as to the Fig is scarcely 
worth contending about, the amount and character of the young 
shoots reserved being of far more importance. As to number of 
shoots, that depends, in part, on the distance at which the main 
shoots are placed. If these are, as we have before advised, a foot 
apart at least, then there is every chance of laying in a consider- 
able quantity. We would advise the operator to begin at the top 
of the tree, and commence selecting shoots according to the cha- 
racter heretofore laid down ; and when the first is tied down, and 
its point pinched off—ot which more shortly — then another may 
be selected close to the very spot where the pinching of the 
former took place, and so on downwards, stripping all those 
away entirely which are considered, superfluous. AH small, weak, 
and immature-looking spray of later growth must be rubbed off. 

Another matter must receive attention : the root suckers must 
be thinned out. We need scarcely say that no more of these are 
to be retained than are necessary to fill the vacant spaces on the 
wall, or to tie down on the older branches. We may here advise^ 
then, what we consider to be the very best points of practice witli 
this tree. 

Firstly. — ^To train it, if possible, perpendicularly, in order that 
the main shoots running in parallel lines may always remain in 
the same positicm^ and be eqaidistanit 9X ii\ ^^kAs^ueu 
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Secondly. — To keep those permanent "leaders" a greater 
distance apart than is usual ; say ten inches in the small-leaved 
kinds, and fifteen in those of the large-leaved section. 

Thirdly. — To commence as early as possible a system of tying 
down the short-jointed young spray before alluded to, observing 
to tie down no two young shoots side by side. 

Fourthly. — To encourage no root suckers, beyond what are 
requisite for the above purposes. 

Having said thus much about training, selection, &c., we come 
now to another important part of Fig culture, viz., ** stopping." 
Such Fig trees as we have described as possessing a host of short 
joints in a very narrow compass, and which are fruitful without 
interference, need not this process: these, however, are the 
exception — ^we have the rule to deal with. It is well, therefore, 
to stop all those of a doubtful character at the end of August, or 
the very beginning of September, merely pinching oflf or squeez- 
ing flat the terminal growing point. This will induce the fruit 
for the ensuing year to commence forming, so as to receive a 
decisive character. This stopping, however, is a matter of some 
nicety, and the period of performing it must be determined both 
by the kind and its condition or habit. A too-early stopping 
with some Figs, which are not very difiBcult to fruit, would cause 
them to develope the fruit for the ensuing year too early; for if 
they become as large even as a Black Currant berry, they will 
be almost sure to perish with severe weather in the ensuing 
winter. 

LIST OF SELECT FIGS. 

Brown Tark^. I Black Ischia. 

Bmnswick. | Marseilles. 

The Brown Ischia is esteemed by some, and is a very useful 
Fig, as are most of the lochias. We, however, prefer the Black 
variety. 

THE GOOSEBERRY. 

Before entering on the particulars of management of this 
highly-useful and universally-esteemed fruit, we will state at the 
outset that our purpose will not be to discuss the merits of what 
are called "Show Gooseberries," but rather to point out the 
system of cultivation applicable to the varieties which are gene- 
rally found most serviceable in the garden of the amateur and 
cottager. 

Planting, — Plant them in the natural ground, about three feet 

six inches apart ; take out the soil, where they are to be planted, 

three inches deep ; make the bottom of the trench quite level 

with the back of the spade ; then put down a stake, or stick, say 

^jFo feet long, ^hout three quarters of an inch thick ; do not leave 
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the stake aboTe six or seven inches above the level of the trench ; 
tie the "bole,*' or "stem " of the tree to the stake with a little 
matting (this is done to prevent the wind blowing them about); 
when 70a have done this, take all the roots and straighten them, 
placing a little soil upon them as yon proceed ; let the roots be 
placed as uniformly as you can round the trench, taking care one 
root does not lie over another ; then cover the roots one inch and 
a half deep, including the little you have put on in laying these 
straight; then lay over this a little spent mantu^, about 
one-mch thick ; cover this with soil, and they will do without 
any further trouble till spring. Do not be afraid of making the 
trench a little wider than the roots extend, as it gives you a 
little room to extend the roots. 

Pruning, — This should be done in December or January, care 
being taken to leave such branches in the tree as contain good 
firm buds, and that the shoots which are left should be well 
ripened. This is easily ascertained by their appearance; for 
if the shoots are not properly ripened they will look shrivelled, 
and their buds will be very small and puny. If, on the other 
hand, the shoots are well ripened, the buds will be strong and 
firm, the bark of the shoots will have cracked, and a little of 
the outer bark peeled off. Having selected such well-ripened 
shoots to be left on the tree, the other shoots may be removed. 
They should not be cut off close to the branches, but a little of 
them be left on, so as to form a kind of *' spur," say three 
quarters of an inch long. Shoots that grow erect should all be 
cut off, unless it bo that the tree is not uniform in its branches, 
in which case, one shoot that may be inclined to grow upright 
may be lefk on, in order that it may be trained into the form of 
the remainder of the branches, of which we shall speak after- 
wards. Each coarse, thick shoot should be cut off, and that, 
too, close to the branch on which it grows, as such coarse, over- 
grown shoots seldom or never produce any fruit : but only, like 
themselves, coarse and worse than useless shoots. As to the 
quantity of branches and shoots to be left iu the tree, there are 
a variety of opinions, even amongst men who have had much 
experience in the culture of prize Gooseberry trees. Some will 
leave as many as four shoots on one branch ; whilst others will 
only leave one at the end of each branch. He who advocates 
the former argues **that he is surer of a crop ;" but, on the other 
hand, be is not able to grow the fruit so large as he who has less 
fruit and less branches for his tree to support. He who leaves 
only one shoot on each branch says, "If I can only get them 
gotaid (uninjured by frost), they will grow till the day they are 
ripe ; *' but, on the other hand, there is such uncertainty about 
preventing them from being injured by frost, that we think this 
IS not the most judicious way of pruning, unless protection is 
given to each bush in the spring, by pWrm^ «:«QN«jik ^\^\. ^^t^s^. 
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daring frosty weather, after the bloom begins to show, till aboat 
die 17th of May, If the frosts continae so long. We prefer leav- 
ing two shoots upon the stronger branches of the tree, and one 
shoot on the weaker ones. The shoots in all cases must be 
shortened, leaving them about five or six inches long. If this is 
done, with proper management afterwards, you will be able, in 
an ordinary spring, to secure a crop, and grow them large too. 

Whether you cut with knife or shears, the shoot cut will, in all 
cases, die down to the first bud below the wound ; and, besides, 
there is much more ease in cutting with shears than what there 
is with a knife ; not only so, but you are able to cut a tree in 
half the time. 

Those who want to propagate for future stocks should collect 
carefully the very finest shoots as soon as the thinning i% com- 
pleted. They may be at once named, tied in a bundle, and, 
" heeled ; " or, what is better, trinmied and planted out at once. 
It is customary with some to put them in a shady place ; but this 
is bad practice, and only justifiable when the cuttings are made 
late in spring, and scarcely then. 

The cuttings should be as strong as possible, and about twelve 
or fourteen inches long. All the buds should be pruned clean 
away, with the exception of the topmost four, previously to 
planting. The cuttings may be put in any time from November 
to the beginning of February, choosing a shady border for them. 
They should be in rows a foot apart, the cuttings about six inches 
asunder. Nurserymen plant thicker; the cottager, however, 
will do well to have a little more room, for thereby his young 
plants will be stouter. By the next autumn there will be at least 
two good shoots on each cutting ; two good ones will be enough, 
and these must be pruned down to about four eyes or buds on 
each shoot. Unless particularly wanted to plant in their final 
stations, they should, by all meansj remain another season in the 
cutting beds ; they will then be strong bashes, and deserving a 
permanent place. 

Training. — This is done by what we call " hooks and props." 
These are chiefly made of hazel sticks, varying in length irom 
eighteen to twenty-four inches. Hooks are made by cutting 
them off close to a small branch, immediately below the branch, 
leaving about one inch and a half of it on to form the hook. 
Props are made by cutting off all the small twigs, leaving the 
top something like a hay-fork, only the prong should not be 
above an inch and a half long. The form of the tree to be 
trained should be what is generally termed a '* table trellis." 
The branches should be trained horizontally from the bole, so 
that the tree should be as nearly as possible flat on the top. 
This is done in order that the fruit may hang down on the under 
side of the tree, without being in danger of being injured when 
gpcfwing, by hADgiag against the braaches, or by coming in 
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contact with the thorns growing on the trees. Great care oogfat 
to he exercised in placing the books and props, that the bads be 
not injured or de8^x>yed. When a shoot grows nearly npright, 
and it is necessary it shoald be brought down to make it uniform 
with the others, it should be done by a little at a time ; for if 
done all at once it will be in danger of breaking. This bringing 
down is efiected by thrusting the hook a little further into the 
ground every now and then, till the shoot is brought to its proper 
pontion. 

Summer Training is too often neglected, even by men who 
haye had the benefit of long experience. This is done by taking 
ofl^ with a penknife, the extreme ends of the young shoots that 
are growing near the bole of the tree, or, in fact, throughout 
the branches, with the exception o( a few of the shoots that are 
near the extremities of the branches. These should be preserved 
witti all possible care, for in these young shoots are the future 
iiopes of the grower. When the young shoots have grown to a 
good length, they should be protected from being blown ofiF, by 
ettfaer placing sticks on each side of them, or tying them to a 
stick with a little bass matting. 

Manuring. — This should be done in March (or earlier if the 
bads begin to swell), and must be performed in the following 
manner : — Take off the soil round the tree an inch and a half or 
two inches deep ; but the soil must be taken off farther than the 
roots by six or ten inches, which can be easily ascertained by the 
size of the tree. As a general rule, the roots will be as far spread 
as the top, or nearly so. Having taken off the soil, manure must 
be laid over the whole of the surface from which the soil has been 
removed, but the greatest weight of it should be placed farther 
than the roots extend, as the ends of the roots should find the 
manurey and not the manure the ends of the roots. 

The Caterpillar. — The ordinary mode of disposing of this pest 
is to shake the bushes and collect the caterpillars. Some persons 
nse hellebore powder, which is said to be very efficient ; others 
ose foxglove, or digitalis, which, at the time the fly prevails, is 
abondant in our lanes or road sides. This is made into a strong 
tea by boUing it in water, and the bushes are watered or syringed 
with it. It is also stated that fresh-slaked lime is completely 
destructive to the caterpillar, if the leaf is wet at the time of 
applying it ; some persons, we have known to use it as early as 
three o'clock on a dewy morning. Hunting for the flies and 
searching for the eggs, are also practised ; likewise hand-picking 
the caterpillars when very small. Prevention, however, is al- 
lowed to be better than cure ; and we would therefore advise, as 
a precautionary measure, the opening of a trench one foot in 
depth at the extremity of the roots, and then scraping or shovel- 
ling the surface soil from over the roots for nearly th^ inches in 
depth into the trench, in the hopes oC bniyvoi^ V(A ^«^^sf«>%'*^ 
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chrysalis, which, probably, are not imbedded much deeper. The 
paring of soil should be well trampled down, and the occasion 
may be seized for manuring the roots in the circle or line 
excavated. Salt and soot might be used to cover the parings 
before trampling them down, or other strong matters, which are 
at once fatal to insect life, and a manure to the bushes. 

An effectual method for preventing the caterpillar was practised 
by the late Mr. Robert Hogg, of Bogan Green, Berwickshire, 
which consists in simply covering the surface of the ground 
round the bushes with a layer of bark from the tan-yard, either in 
the autumn or early in spring ; and this seems to have such an 
effect on the insect in its chrysalis state as effectually to destroy 
it. As we have known this to be successful in every instance 
where it has been applied we can confidently reconmiend it. 

LIST OF SELECT GOOSEBBBRIES. 



Warrin0on,~~Bairy Bed. 

Pitmaston Oretn Oage, — Green : 
this Is noted for shrivelling in the 
raisin character on the tree. 

Taylor** Bright F«ntt«. — White; 
also a shriveller. 

Coe't Late iZeef.— Accounted a good 
late berry. 

Champagne Red.— -Yery rich, and 
of upright growth. 

Champagne YeUovo, — Very rich, and 
upright. 
The above we can safely recommend 

for trellis purposes, or, Indeed, for 

general culture, as dessert fhilt. 



RockwoocPs Early TeUow, — Early. 

heights ■ Rifleman. — Red hairy ; 
rather late; great bearer. 
v: Oreen WtUnut, — Qreen smooth ; 
great bearer. 

Whiteimith ( Woodward's).— White ; 
good flavour. 

Keens* Seedling.— 'Huch like War- 
rington, and rather earlier. 

Roaring Zt'on.— lied smooth ; great 
bearer. 

Glenton Oreen.— A. very good hairy 
green. 

Heart of Oat ( Massey's).— Green 
smooth ; good bearer. 



NUTS. 

Varieties.— 'The kinds worthy of cultivation may be classed 
under two heads, — 1, Filberts; 2, Nuts; the remaining portion 
being for the most part seedlings, not far removed from the wild 
Nut. Some of these kinds are propagated by grafting on the 
common Hazel, others are reared by suckers. The Spanish Cob 
is preferred by some, as a stock, on account of the strength, &c. j 
but we feel pretty well assured that the whole would answer 
better (as part of a dwarfing system) for small gardens, propa- 
gated bj cuttings, and trained accordingly. 
As special kinds we would cultivate the following : — 
The White Filbert— first rate. 
The Red Filbert — interesting on account of the pink coat- 

ing inside, and scarcely inferior to the former. 
The Frizzled Filbert — ^very ornamental. 
The Cosford — large, a good bearer, and thin shelled. 
The Cobs — ^very large, upright in growth. 
The Nottingham Prolific— a dwarf variety which comes 
very early into bearing, and very prolific. 
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Culture. — ^Nuts, like most other firaits, ''run too much to 
wood." This is to be seen in the ordinary hedge, where Hazels 
may be fonnd which seldom bear ; whilst the uncultivated, 
unpruned Hazel of the wood is notorious, when in a situation 
exposed to the light, and possessing some age, for abundant 
crops. 

The cultivation, therefore, of Nuts, is by no means difficult ; 
indeed, the^ are more likely to be injured by over-cultivation 
than otherwise. They should, in all cases, be trained to a single 
stem ; for the production of suckers,* or rather, the permitting 
them to remain, is most injurious to their future success. Suckers 
will spring up, and they must every year be removed. The 
stems shoiSd be from half a yard to two feet in height, and the 
head should be formed after ihe manner of dwarf Apple trees. 

It must be remembered that the fruit is mostly produced from 
the extremities of the shoots ; for the Nut loves light as well as 
most other fruits. After carrying up a clear stem, therefore, the 
next point is to form a proper head, and this must be accomplished 
in the same way as in the ordinary Bed Currant bush — by select- 
ing four or five shoots which are well placed. Such shoots must, 
of course, be obtained by heading back — that is cutting them off 
near to the stem ; and in order to obtain a sufficient number, the 
operation may require to be repeated. The middle of the bush 
must be kept rather open, for the sake of admitting light to all 
parts of the tree, or rather, bush, for it should not be permitted 
to grow above the height of five or six feet in small gardens. 
The keeping them thus dwarf involves some considerations con- 
nected with soil, root-pruning, &c., about which we will presently 
ofier advice. The trees having formed sufficient heads, annual 
pruning, more or less, must be resorted to; for no fruit tree 
answers better to judicious pruning than the Nut. This operation 
must not be performed untU February. 

The Nut produces both male and female blossoms separately, 
but on the same bush. The male blossoms are well known by 
their gay, dangling appearance, and by the yellow dust they shed 
on b^g handled ; this dust is the fertilizing pollen. The female 
blossoms, on the contrary, are so obscure as to require a close 
examination in order to find them. When in full blossom they 
are of a lively pink colour, and appear like little brushM at the 
tips of the side-shoots produced by mature wood. The female 
blossoms do not appear until a few days after the males have 
opened. 

Now, it so happens that trees at a certain age, or under 
certain conditions of culture, will sometimes produce either al- 
most entirely male blossoms, or otherwise female. Those with 
the males alone must of necessity be barren for that year ; but, 
if only female blossoms appear, branches should be cut, bearing 

* Sudtrt—SihioQii from tkw tqo\a« 
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catkins of male blossoms, and suspended or tied amongst those 
possessing female blossoms. Occasionally, too, on a snnny day, 
a branch of the dasty catkins may be carried in the hand like 
a rod, and brushed lightly over the tips of the female-bearing 
bushes. 

The fruit is produced, principally, on the former year's wood, 
and generally from c(«npact side-shoots, the produce of leaders 
of a short-jointed and mature appearance. Such lateral fruit- 
bearing branches may be induced in greater abundance by 
shortening back strong sdioots of this character. Thinning out, 
however, is one of the principal matters ; for, mdess this be duly 
attended to, the bush will become crowded with worse than 
useless spray, — it will also obstruct the light from the bearing 
portions, as well as hinder the circulation of air. A great deid 
of small spray will be produced on the inner portions of the 
branches ; and this, although of the character of bearing wood, 
is generally unfruitfal and must therefore be mostly pruned away. 
Any one who observes the habit of the Nut closely will soon 
perceive that the shrubs are most disposed to bear at the ex- 
tremities of the branches, thus evincing their partiality to plenty 
of light and air. These, then, are the portions of the tree where 
the eye must be directed as to firuit-bearing properties. The 
leaders, however, must not be encouraged so thickly as to cross 
each other; and, in order to prevent the lower portion of the 
bead from becoming naked, a good, strong, well-placed shoot 
may be occasionally encouraged, heading it back in due time, in 
order to keep it producing side-branches, &c. After duly thin- 
ning away superfluous shoots, the principal leaders should be all 
shortened. As a general rule, we would say, remove about a 
quarter of the leng^ ; this, as before observed, will cause the tree 
to produce abundance of side-spray, from which, in the future 
spring, the fruiting shoots may be selected. 

Soil, — Almost any light loamy soil will answer; it should, 
however, more incline to sand than clay. There is no occasion 
to use any manure for Nuts when first planted, but merely to 
dig or trench the ground deeply ; and if the soil is turfy, so much 
the better : the turf may be trenched down nearly half a yard. 
The main thing in the majority of soils is to guard against 
over-luxnriance : for such will, in some kinds, cause the pro- 
duction of only catkins or male blossoms. When, howevw, the 
trees get old, or become very weak, which is sometimes the case, 
top-dressings should be applied occasionally^ the same as to 
other fruit trees. 

Planting. — Nuts are not always planted in a ccmtinuous way 

in small gardens. When such is the case, if in a single row, 

about eight feet apart will suffice ; if, however, there are more 

rows than one, and they are side by side, we should place the 

rojfv ten feet apart, and the plants eight ftct apart in the row. 
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We have known them sncceed to admiration on the marginal 
herders, alternating with Apples and other fruits. A row of Nut 
and Gk>oseberry biiaheB would answer well if the Nuts were 
trained with a stem a yard high. They would then assist in 
protecting the Gooseberries from late spring-frosts. 

Moot-pruning. — We may here observe, that root-pruning may 
be practised when the trees are too gross. We have performed 
the operation ourselves, more than twenty years ago, on a whole 
line of bushes, which grew in a clayey soil, and produced very 
powerful rods. This operation was severe, and it brought them 
into capital bearing in the course of a year : it was accompanied 
by a severe pruning and shortening. 

THE PEACH AND NECTARINE. 

As these are neither more nor less than two varieties of the 
same species, the same mode of treatment is applicable to both, 
and the same remarks which are made upon the one bear equally 
upon the other. 

Planting.—The station being properly prepared according to 
our directions on that head, the soil should be flattened a little, 
or rather, should be formed with a trifling amount of roundness ; 
the highest part of this roundness being where the collar of the 
tree is to be stationed. Such roundness, however, must be 
trifling ; the only reason for any being that we deem it necessary 
that the point of every root should incline slightly downwards. 
Boots inserted with their ends somewhat pointing up will be 
liable to breed suckers — a thing to be studiously avoided. The 
soil must not be dug out, but the tree set on the ordinary ground 
level ; for when the newly-made station settles, it will be just of 
the necessary depth. 

The roots must now be spread forth, or rather, trained, with 
as much precision as the branches, no two touching each other. 
A barrowful of very mellow loam, and venr <^d vegetable soil, 
should be at hand, well mixed ; and handsml of this will serve 
to bed the roots in their positions. Afier some more of the same 
is scattered over the roots, the ordinary soil may be filled in, but 
it will he well to have some half-rotten manure, or leaf soil, to 
blend with this in the act of filling, in order to induce fibrous 
surface roots. 

Pruning. — To understand this operation the better, it will be 
well to state what are the prime objects, viz. : — 

Firstly. — To thin out, or remove, superfluous shoots, in order 
to insure sufficient light and a due circulation of air to the 
remainder. 

Secondly.^To shorten bach, for the twofold purpose of re- 
moving unripe or immature portions, and of inducing plenty of 
successive shoots lower down the tree. 

G 3 
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For illustration, we will suppose an established tree, which 
has been planted five or six years. The nails being all un- 
loosed, excepting a few to hold the principal shoots, operations 
should commence at the bottom of the tree, near the collar.* 
Here it is that a watchful eye must be keenly exercised at each 
returning pruning season, in order to preserve and continue a 
due succession of rising shoots from the lowest portion of the 
tree. It is evident that if the young shoots at this point are 
not taken care of, the lower part of the tree will become barren, 
and a part of the wall wasted ; besides which, the tree will not 
be so ornamental. It frequently happens that some of the young 
shoots in this part are inferior m character ; and very frequently 
shoots which spring from the collar, and reach a yard or so, 
possess a fine young shoot lower down, which is fitter to become 
the leading shoot of that portion of the tree than the one already 
existing. When such is the case it becomes necessary to cut 
away the older portion ; this must be done with a clean cut, and 
nearly close to the point from which the future leader comes. 
However, the first point is to cut away any cankered or diseased 
shoots, and then to shorten judiciously those at the lowest level 
which can be obtained. It may here be observed, that no fruit 
should ever be permitted to grow for the space of a foot from the 
top of the collar on any given shoot. If fruit is produced at these 
lower extremities, it is always inferior, and only serves to oppress 
a portion of the tree which ought always to be kept as a nursery 
for young shoots, to keep the tree well furnished. By " shorten- 
ing judiciously," we mean cutting back the lowest-placed young 
shoots as low as possible, provided a few good eyes, or buds, are 
left, and that such shoots are not required to fill existing blanks 
in the walls. 

Such, then, when pruned back, may be considered a guarantee 
against the tree becoming " naked." 

We come now to bearing wood ; and here the main point is 
selection, supposing there are more young shoots than are re- 
quired. In making a choice, distinguish between the different 
kinds of young shoots, for there are at least three kinds on many 
Peach and Nectarine trees, and on most there are two. 

We may characterise them as follows: — 1st. Perfect bearing 
shoots ; 2nd. Exhausted shoots ; 3rd. Barren shoots. 

It will here be understood that the above refers merely to the 
young spray. 

1. Perfect hearing shoots, — ^These, in general may be known 
by the majority of tne eyes or buds seated on them being three- 
fold, that is to say, in threes. When such is the case, the two 
outer ones are almost always blossom-buds, and the central one a 
wood bud. All such is deemed wood of first-rate character, and 

* CoJIor— The place where the main stem b^ins to fbrk Into branches. 
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it IS the aim of the experienced cnltivBtor to secare as mach of 
this as possible. 

2. Exhausted shoots. — ^We are not assared that this is the 
most proper title to give this class of shoots. One thing, how- 
ever, we do know, that when such shoots begin to prevail 
generally over a tree, it is a pretty sure sign of what medical 
men would term a '^ breaking up of the constitution." These 
have for the most part a single bud at a joint, and that bud a 
solitary blossom-bud. Such could not be readily distinguished 
in early autumn pruning, by a novice, from the next class ; and 
this is a reason why amateurs, who prune for themselves, had 
better defer it until the early part of February. Wood of this 
character, if left on the tree, has seldom vigour enough to pro- 
duce fine fruit. Indeed, such wood not unfrequently "sets" its 
blossom more freely than the preceding class; and it is by no 
means unusual, at the thinning period in the end of May, to 
meet with shoots of this class with a score of fruit on, yet no 
leading bud or growing shoot. This fruit exhausts the tree 
much, and eventually falls off. 

3. Barren shoots, — These, again, possess solitary buds ; they 
are, however, usually late growths, and may readily be known 
by their pale and unripe character ; or they are the production 
of over-luxuriant trees, and serve to denote a tree of gross con- 
dition, or vigour misplaced. The difference between these and 
the preceding section is at once apparent at spring pruning. 
The solitary buds of the former become very plump of a sudden, 
whilst these do not appear to increase at all. Wood of this 
character, if ripened^ is frequently of eminent service, inasmuch 
as it serves to keep up the main fabric of the tree ; and although 
not bearing wood itself, it is capable of producing fine bearing 
shoots for the ensuing year. Some of this must, therefore, be 
occasionally reserved, especially if a blank, or ^pace bare of shoots, 
in any part be anticipated ; for, be it understood, much in Peach 
pruning depends on a far-seeing eye, or skilful anticipations. 

We now revert to the pruning. The main business is to 
reserve a series of shoots all over the tree of class No. 1 ; and 
where this class cannot be obtained, to secure enough of No. 3 ; 
the No. 2 class may in most cases be considered a last resort. 
So much for selection. We must now advert to the shortening 
of the young spray. Only two reasons exist for shortening at 
all ; the one is, where shoots overtake each other, in which case 
some must be made to retreat, or the tree would soon be all con- 
fusion. The other is founded on the necessity of removing unripe 
portions. The first case any mere tyro can judge for himself ; 
the second requires some care. A little practice, however, will 
soon teach the uninitiated the difference between the two. The 
principal criterion is hardness. A practical man would soon 
distinguish them, although blindfold'^^ Vj \&s^ax^& ^^>^>isb&^. 

Q 4 
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Coloar has something to do in thia malter. Bipo wood is genk- 
rally of a brownish colour — unripe, of a, pale and delicata green. 
We would adviae those who do cot nudcrBUnd (bU to request 
(ome gatdeiieT to give them a ehoot or two of each character ; 
wnd by the time Ihey hare exercised their praning-koife in cot- 
tiog these ehooU to jdeces, the; will have learned thU portion of 
FoKh pnming. In ordiHary cases, siwnt one-third has to be cat 




nway : nevertheless, it U not eaqr to Isf down a general maxim 
■s to Bhortecing, fbr it becomes DMessary, for the sake of sue- 
MsaionBl wood, to shorten more sererely at the low^ parts of 
the tree, decreasing it in amoont ^aggressively upwards. We 
have added a sk^b, wliich may assin in iUnstttUing the ton- 
going description. 

On refening to the preceding sketch, it will be seen that the 
round black dots denote the lowest shoots on the tree to which 
we directed attention in the outset. The crose-macks, in like 
manner, denote the ehortenings by the knife ; and it mnet be 
remarked that these are ly no neani opposite each ether, but at 
tUflerent distances The dno observance of thia principle in 
■bMteiiiiig ivevenis much confasion, tending to keep the yoang 
qiray abtHit to be produced well divided. 

Disbudding. — The first care is to rub off all those coaree-lookiug 
yoong sboas which etand nrught out from the wall, and look 
as though they were sinhitioas of becoming individnal trees. 
The sooner they are removed the better ; nevertheless, when 
the trees are weak such will scarcely be produced. We cmsider 
Utat their free prodaction is by no means to be deprecated ; they 
merely denote a raj healthy root actioD, not only at the time. 
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tet of a retrospective character. All thej want is judicious 
management and a little adroitness, to turn the flow of sap into 
more legitimate courses or channels. 

After slipping such off with the finger and thumb, the next 
point is to see if any young spray is growing behind the old 
twigs in a position to bec(»ne distorted or crushed between the 
branches and the wall. These, also, may be rubbed off; but, be 
it understood, such operations are not obliged to be completed 
in one day ; they may be made to extend over a whole fortnight. 
Another caution here becomes necessary. If any yacant or 
naked spaces exist on the contiguous parts of the wall, some 
even of those crooked or gross pcnrtions must be retained ; for 
it is better to have a shoot or branch of this character than a 
barren portion of walling. These things being duly carried 
out, the next point is to see if even good-looking and well-placed 
young shoots are not too much crowded. This is sure to be the 
case it* the tree is healthy ; and here comes the tug of war ; here 
it is that much discretion and intelligence of a prospective 
character are requisite. Our practice is to commence at the 
extremity of every shoot or branch, tracing it irom thence 
downwards. We first remove every side-shoot of young spray 
which appears likely to enter into competition with the leader ; 
and this will in general cause every young shoot within four 
inches of the point to be stripped off. No two shoots of young 
spray should grow side by side if possible ; they should, at the 
ultimate thinning or disbudding, stand in a regular series suc- 
cessively, from the collar to the extremities, all over the tree. 
Still, as before observed, this cannot be finally accomplished until 
after the lapse of many weeks. 

One point of great importance we here would impress on the 
minds of beginners in the art of disbudding ; and that is, to 
be sure and reserve all the lowest-growing young spray all over 
the tree. This it is which prevents trees from becoming what 
gardeners term *' naked." Of course, in fan-training, which 
is the most general mode (and certainly equal to any other, 
provided the other points of management are based on sound 
principles), all the branches, by radiating from centres, form a 
iork like the letter Y. Well, then, every young spray which is 
situated the lowest in this letter Y should be carefully preserved, 
and may, in order to convey a just idea of the ultimate design, 
be termed a " breeder," signifying that it is in a position to pro- 
duce, by pruning, young shoots in future seasons to keep up the 
fabric of the tree. 

May Stopping, — The course we are about to recommend is 
not only requisite as tending to improve the character of the 
fruit in the present season, but the welfare and stability of the 
tree in succeeding years. Although, at first sight, the process 
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m&j appear troublesome or expensive, it is, in reality, an 
economical procedure in the end. 

Stopping is practised, in general, for one or other of the 
following reasons, or for anj two or more of them in combina- 
tion. Firstly, to check over-luxuriant shoots. Secondly, to 
concentrate the sap in a given shoot. Thirdly, to give room to 
other competing shoots. Fourthly, to check a too late root 
action. 

After a slight disbudding, it will be found, on examining 
healthy Peach or Nectarine trees, that certain gross-looking 
shoots thrust tliemselves forth from various portions of the tree, 
more especially from young and over-excited subjects. Such 
shoots very often spring forth just below a branch which has 
borne a heavy crop of fruit, and which has thereby become some- 
what exhausted; in which case there can be little doubt that 
some degree of constriction, or partial shrinking of the vessels, 
has taken place. These gluttons, then, if suffered to remain un- 
stopped, will, in most cases, cut away the supplies from the old 
bearing shoots, and lead to the necessity of their being 'cut off in 
a very short period — a process fraught with danger to the stability 
of the tree, and which, in all cases, may be prevented. 

Let us, then, impress on the minds of all those who are taking 
their first steps in Peach and Nectarine culture, not only the 
propriety, but the necessity, of pinching off betimes the points of 
all those gross shoots which show a disposition to shoot into 
lateral branches. Where such a disposition exists, it will gene- 
rally manifest itself by the time they are about six inches in 
length, which will occur, in the main, from the begining of May 
until the beginning of June ; after which, stopping of another 
kind and for other reasons, will commence. 

Autumn Stopping. — One of the last proceedings which we have 
to recommend, with regard to the summer culture of the Peach 
and the Nectarine, is a somewhat general pinching or stopping of 
the young shoots about the first week in August. This is a 
course not generally practised; and is, when trees are hard 
worked, or lean in condition, more honoured in the breach than 
the observance. 

Stopping at such a period tends to sustain the frill capacity of 
the principal leaves, and the functions of the tree henceforth 
become almost entirely elaborative. 

SELECT PEACHES AKD NECTARIHBS. 

The varieties enumerated in the following list are given under 
the names by which they are most generally known, and are 
placed as nearly as possible in the order of their ripening, such 
only as are truly good and nsefril being selected. 
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PEACHB8. 



iVo&ZMM.— Beginning of September. 

£ellegarde.—W.Mle of September: 
keeps well. 

Late Admirable.— BnA of Septem- 
ber. 

Wdlburton Admirable. — End 
September, or beginning of October. 

KECTABINBS. 

Violette Hdtive. 

Balgowan. 

Elmge, 

Murrey. 

Roffian. 



^orZy -Anne.— Beginning of August; 
its earliness is its principal merit. 

Aeton Seot.—Bnd of August: an 
excellent early kind. 

Pourprie JWWw.— End of August. 

Malta, also called the Italian, or 
Piche de MaUe.—EsaA of August, and 
beginning of September. 

Oroese Mignenne. — Bipe end of 
August and beginning of September. 
Excellent. 

Royal G^«or^0.— Beginning of Sep- 
tember. 

THE PEAR. 

As it is altogether as a garden and not as an orchard fruit 
that we intend to treat of the Pear, the instructions contained 
in the following ohservations will have reference to the growth 
of the tree as a dwarf, a pyramid, or as trained against a wall, or 
espaliers. We shall, therefore before proceeding to the subject 
of training and pruning, say a few words on the stocks which are 
best adapted for the purpose. 

Stocks and Soil. — Pears are grown on two kinds of stocks — 
the ordinary Pear stock, otherwise called a free stock, and on the 
Quince. 

The Pear stock produces a stronger and longer-enduring tree ; 
much longer, also, in coming to a bearing state. It w3l also 
grow and thrive on soils on which the Quince will scarcely exist. 
This, therefore, is the most proper stock for ordinary orchard 
Pears. A Quince stock is notorious for causing the tree to 
assume a dwarf and bush^ character. This is a mere conse- 
quence of a much less vigorous root action. For this very 
reason the trees come much sooner into bearing ; but they re- 
quire a much more generous soil. 

It so happens that some kinds of Pears are of delicate growth, 
or they are such very fine bearers, that it becomes advisable, even 
under a dwarfing system, to graft them on the free or Pear stock, 
in order to induce a more vigorous growth. 

Almost any ordinary soil, if not too sandy, will grow the Pear 
on the free stock. We have known them succeed to admiration 
on both sandy and clayey loams, on soils of a chalkey character, 
and on shingly or grayefly soils, provided there was some degree 
of adhesiveness in their constitution. The Quince stock, on the 
contrary, will never answer on hot or sandy soils ; and where the 
Quince plant (ungrafted) will not succeed, it is vain to think of 
planting it when grafted. The soil in which, above all others^ the 
Quince will both luxuriate and continue in permanency is a soil 
which possesses the features of alluvium.* We do not mean that it 

* Attuffium Is fine ftrtfle soU, such as is found in valleys, wuhed dam^ 
during the oonrse of many yean fironi thA \)\f^\i«i-\tVQ:(^'VbaDA&. 
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must be allavial soil, bat that the well-known texture of that 
material mast at least be imitated. 

When it is taken into consideration how small a quantity of 
soil will maintain a dwarf Pear on a Quince stock, it will readily 
appear that it is quite practicable so to improve the soil in any 
small garden as to adapt it to the Quince stock. A compost 
of this kind may be readily got together. The furrowings of low 
or clay soils might form the principal staple ; in addition to 
which, abundance of old, rotten vegetables, tree leaves, or even 
old and spent tan might be added, and a good sprinkling of any 
fine sand. These materials, collected a few months previously, 
and turned a couple of times, would doubtless form a proper 
compost for the Quince. We have even seen ditch scourings 
in the neighbourhood of trees, which had lain on the bank to 
mellow for some time, which would alone have been complete or 
nearly so, for the cultivation of the Quince. A little very old 
manure would be a benefit, as it is not easy to over-excite the 
Quince. As to (]^aantity, we should say that six wheelbarrowsful 
of this mixed soil would be amply sufficient for a tree on the 
dwarfing system. The holes should not be made deep by any 
means. Half a yard in depth of soil will suffice for either the 
Quince or the Fear stock, and this should rest, if possible, on 
impervious materials, such as stones, bricks, or hard- rammed 
cinder ashes. 

Di^udding and Pinching. — ^Everybody knows that Pears in 
general, on the free stock, have a tendency to produce too much 
breast-wood in June and July, some, indeed, almost up to Sep- 
tember. Now, there is really no necessity for compelling the 
free stock to produce so much gross wood. This fault is not in 
the tree, but in the planter. There is no doubt that many of 
our stronger-habited Pears would succeed better in a compost 
one-half of which was stones than in richly-manured soiL 
Perhaps burnt clay would be a useful thing, nearly in the state 
of brick. Amateurs would do well to try such an experiment. 

The first proceeding which Pears in a trained condition are 
subjected to is disbuddmg. This is performed during the end of 
April. It consists in gomg over every main branch, and totally 
removing those gross shoots which may be considered as having 
a tendency to encourage an over-powerful root action. It may 
here be understood, that in general, although the removal of such 
a class of shoots has a tendency for awhile to throw increased 
strength into those which remain, yet that the same proceeding 
also has a tendency to check rampant growth, or grossness in the 
general system of the tree. K any of the trees at this time are 
very luxuriant, do not hesitate, if time can be spared, to open a 
trench, and remove a slight portion of the extremities of the root 
fibres, although this must be done with more caution now than 
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late in the aatmnn ; for we consider that the best period to root- 
pnine bearing trees. 

In the very beginning of Jane it will be foand that the young 
tspnj on many of the trees has become too crowded to give fair 
play to either the fruit or the shoots necessary to be reserved, 
and we deem it necessary to go over and thin them. Some 
persons may think that such operations necessarily involve mnch 
skill or science ; bnt the fact is, any tidy labourer can do it. 
Let the operator, then, perform tiiis at twice, at kcut, say in the 
beginning of June and in the end ; but in doing so he must select, 
that is to say, he must remove onfruitfdl-looking spray, and 
reserve that of the opposite character. Long-jointed shoots, pale 
and watery-looking, and ikst ramblers, are known to be oif the 
former class. Those of the latter, of course, approach an opposite 
condition ; and the difficulty is, since they merge into each other, 
to distinguish. TMs is what puzxles our amateurs so much. 
Ultimately, this reserve wood is chiefly tied down to the main 
shoots. After these things are done practise ** stopping," and 
this is done at twice ; say in the early part of July, and again in 
August. Our practice is at this period to pinch or stop all the 
points of the young shoots, excepting those which are considered 
leaders at the extremities of the branches. Young trees, however, 
just establishing themselves, may be left growing, in order to 
obtain strength to cover the wall, fence, or treillage in the suc- 
ceeding year. The operator should first go over the tree carefully, 
and see what short-jointed shoots can be tied down, or otherwise 
trained, without darkening the spur adjoining them ; for all such 
may be secured. This b^ng done, and their points pinched, he 
may at once prune back all Uie rest to three or four eyes, leaving 
as many leaves at the base as he ean without shading the spurs. 
Let it, however, be rememb^vd, during this operation, that the 
whole process is carried out merely in ordw to admit the sun to 
the embryo fruit-buds of the ensuing year. 

Winter Pruning, — If due attention is paid to the summer 
pruning in the way of pinching, as described above, little will 
be left for winter operations, except to shorten the terminal and 
some of tlie lateral shoots. On this subject it is impossible to 
give very definite instructions, particularly as regards the length 
to which these shoots are to be pruned, as that must be entirely 
regulated both by the vigour of the tree and die habit of the 
variety. The great object in Fear pruning is to develope as 
many spurs as possible ; and if the shoot is pruned too closely, 
those buds which were intended to produce spurs will be developed 
into shoots. The pruner must, therefore, exercise his judgment 
on this subject, and endeavour to ascertain from the previous 
year's growth the disposition the tree has for the natural pro- 
duction of these spurs. Should there appear to be any tardiness 
in this req)ect, then the shoot ehoold. \^ ^fr^nRi^ ^<q«^\ \i^ "'^ 
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there is a free production of spars, merely remove a small portion 
from the tip of each shoot. These, and the removal of all mis- 
placed shoots, or such as appear to be overcrowding the tree, 
will constitute all that is necessary to be done duriog the winter 
pruning. 

We shall now proceed to notice some of the best modes of 
training. 

Pyramidal Standards. — These are generally purchased from 
our nurseries with the framework of a pyramid already com- 
menced; that is to say, one perpendicular shoot and a few 
developed side-branches ; the lower extending from six to eight 
inches, and another series or two narrowing gradually to the 
point. Such trees, after planting and commencing growth, must 
have some attention immediately. It will be found that, when 
luxuriating freely, more shoots will be produced in some portions 
of the tree than it is expedient to retain ultimately ; and as for 
leaving crowded spray for winter pruning, it is nonsense. The 
cultivator of pyramidal Pears must, from the first, keep in view 
the chief objects sought to be attained by this mode, which may 
he stated as follows : 

1st. To grow a complete collection of Fears in a narrow 
compass. 

2nd. To reduce them to thorough control. 

3rd. To insure liberal crops. 

4th. By uniformity in appearance, and general management, 
to render them as ornamental as useful, and to convey an idea 
of system, and the triumphs of gardening skill. 

The one great principle on which the pyramidal mode turns 
as to practical routine is, that the culture shall be so conducted 
that the advancing tier of branches shall not be permitted to 
overhang, shade, and render barren the lower tier. In order 
to carry out such a plan, the shoots should be watched during 
their most active growth, and the month of June is, of all others, 
the most important period for controlling irregularities. Of 
course, the practitioner will desire to extend the base of his 
pyramid as much as is consistent with fruitful habits ; but a 
limit must be assigned to the extension of rapid-growing shoots, 
although at the base. As a general rule, we may observe, that 
as soon as any shoot has extended from eight to ten inches, the 
point may be removed. This is done for a double reason ; first, 
in checking the most powerful, to throw power into weaker 
shoots, and thereby contribute ultimately to the symmetry of the 
tree, and also to induce a degree of maturity or sohdification 
betimes, effecting that great object termed ripening the toood. 
Besides limiting the extension of the lateral and permanent 
branches, there will, occasionally, spring a host of inferior spray 
from various parts of the tree ; and this, if not required to carry 
out the trainer's object^ must be pinched back as soon as three or 
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fonr eyes in length; and the prohabilitj is that embryo bads 
will be engendered towards the base, which will ultimately tend 
to stud the branches with blossom-buds in clusters close to the 
chief branches, and, of course, from the character and form of 
the trees, give the most complete control as concerns protecting 
matters, whether against frost or the depredations of birds, &c. 

The Umbrella Mode, — This title expresses that form which 
consists of one straight stem with the shoots trained downwards 
from a centre. This mode of training is tolerably well adapted 
to some kinds, principally those with slender and supple shoots ; 
those of a gross and stiff habit, and inclined to perpendicular 
growth, are rather inapt ; they are constantly at war with this 
principle. However^ we must try and deal with them. A tree of 
this ^nd, when selected, should have a clean, strong, self- 
supporting stem, of from three to five feet in height, according 
to the taste and designs of the cultivators, and should possess 
from four to six or more shoots at the sununit; but these 
shoots should be of the last year's wood, or such as will readily 
bend. Of course, some kind of trellis will be requisite, at least 
for half a dozen years at first. Many fine trees are trained on 
supple sticks out of a coppice, such as Oak or Hazel ; but it is far 
better, and looks by far more artistic, to use an umbrella form of 
wire, such as we have all seen applied to the training of Tree 
Roses, but, of course, in shape and size adapted to the Fear. 

The training rods may radiate from the centre, and in outline 
may be the segment of a circle. It would, doubtless, however, 
be an improvement on the old plan to adopt two circles of wire 
at the top, from the outer of which the radiating lines might 
proceed. Thus, one circle might be established at four inches 
from the apex, and another (parallel) at about five inches from 
that; and from the latter may radiate the downward curving, 
wires. This will, in a measure, obviate the crowding which is 
sure to take place near the top, owing to the acute angle from 
which the radiating wires proceed when they start inmiediately 
from the apex. The wires may start at about eight inches 
distance from the outer circles, and by the time they reach the 
ground, or nearly so, they will be about one foot apart. It is 
best to let them all terminate on a horizontal rod, at about four 
inches or so above the ground level; this gives strength and 
consistency to the whole, and keeps the shoots and fruit fix^m 
being splashed. 

On such wires, then, or bended sticks in a similar form, the 
first leaders mast be carefully trained as soon as they can be 
handled, getting one on each as soon as possible ; but this is 
not always accomplished in the first year. If there be but a 
limited number of shoots — say four — they should be divided 
equally around. 

The first training will, of coarse, take place during the winter 
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praiung; and, if the head is deficient of shoots, one, two, or 
more, if necessary, of the very strongest shoots mnst be pruned 
back to about four or five inches, in order to multiply the leaders 
for the next year. If the wire circles are estaUished they may 
be pruned back to the outer circle. Throughout the summer 
the growing shoots must have attention, more especially during 
June and July; and in another year or two they will need 
disbudding, pinching, &c., as other trained Pears. 

T%e Old TrelHsed Espalier. — ^This form is now almost out of 
date in the case of the Pear ; at least, in our principal gardens ; 
but there is much merit in the form, if well carried out, as to 
certain kinds. A young tree should be selected for the purpose, 
having a good stem, and, if possible, a pair or two of side 
branches at distances suitable to the lines of the trellis. Trees 
of this description being planted about twelve or fifteen feet apart, 
a leader must be preserved until the height of the trellis is 
reached, when, of course, it must be stopped. The whole busi- 
ness is to get every horizontal rod or rail covered with a main 
branch as soon as possible ; and to this end high culture, by a 
little extra appliance, may be pursued for a couple of years or so, 
in order to force developments as speedily as possible ; for by 
such practice it is possible to lay on three tiers of shoots in one 
snnmier. This may be accomplished by securing a very luxuriant 
leader, and by pinching it once, or even twice. 

LIST OF SELECT PBABS. 



DXS8EST. 

Citron des Carmet. — July. 

Jargonelle.— Augast. 

Bevrri (Tj^fard.— MMdIe of August. 

WUHams* Bon Chritien.—Aagvat 
and September. 

Beurri rf'^?na«/«*.— September. 

Fkm^i Beautff. — September, should 
be n^athered before it is fully ripe. 

Fondante d*Automne. — September 
and October. 

Louiee Bowm of Jertey. — October. 

Seekle. — It ripens in October. 

Beurri de Capiaumont.—lt ripens 
in October. 

Marie Louise.— October and No- 
vember. 

AJtharp Crassane. — October and 
November. 

Duehesse cTAugouUme. — October 
and November. 



Bettrre Dtel.^Ufcmmbet and De- 
cember. 

Ckaumontel. — November to March. 

Baeon*t Ineomparable. — November 
to January. 

Pa»»e Colmar. — December and 
January. 

Qlou iforceait.— December to Fe- 
bruary, 

Winter Ifelis, — November to Fe- 
bruary. 

Knig?Ws Monarch. — January. 

Easter Beurri. — January to March. 

Beurri de Ranee. — February to May. 

Josephine de MaUnes.—F^brjMxj to 
May. 

Neplus Meuris.—Jaxmury to March. 

I7r6ani«^«.— October. 

l%ompsofi?s. — November. 

^phirin (Tr^grotre.— lUpe in De- 
ceml)er and January. 



KITCHEN. 
Catillaci Qilogil, Vendam, 
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THE PLUM. 

Soil — A good sonnd yet mellow loam will suit the majority 
of Plmns. Nevertheless, there must be something more than 
the mere matter of soil which affects them, for we find the 
Damson thriving in our north-western counties on clayey soils, 
on sandy loams, and even on peats, provided such are properly 
drained. From these facts, we have long since been persuaded 
that the amount of moisture in the atmosphere has something 
to do with the question. However, be that as it may, some 
pains must be taken where the soil is of a very inferior character. 
As before observed, with regard to Pears, Peaches, &c., it is 
indeed expedient to make what we have termed "stations" for 
them. 

Priming. — ^It must be known to most of our readers, that 
Plums, like many other fruit trees, vary much in habit ; some, 
as the Washington, Magnum Bonum, &c, if planted in a very 
liberal soil, producing young wood fdmost adapted for fishing- 
rods. Others, again, as the Imp^atrice section, being of a very 
delicate habit, are in age apt to become too weak. Of course 
there will be an intermediate class, and such may be represented 
by the ordinary Orleans, although the latter sometimes produces 
very gross wood when young. Now, there is no fruit tree in 
which gross wood is more inimical to the proper development 
of the fruitful parts than the Plum. In trained trees, when 
young, and the soil unfortunately rich, the trees but too fre- 
quently have a tendency to produce these "robbers" in several 
places between the bole and the extremity of the branches; 
the sure tendency of such is to interrupt and appropriate the 
ascending sap, and thus to starve the fruit on the portions 
beyond them. 

The first thing the pruner can do is to remove all those 
very gross shoots that have unluckily escaped the growth- 
pruner's finger and thumb — ^such shoots in the large section as 
extend a half-yard or so in length. If they are leaders, of course 
they must be retained ; but anywhere along the stem, as side or 
supernumerary shoots, they may be cut clear away, not leaving a 
morsel behind. In the moderate-growing kinds, what may be 
termed gross shoots will not be quite so long or so thick, but they 
may res^y be distinguished. This refers to trees in which the 
'* growth pruning" has been neglected; where such has been 
properly carried out, there will be little for the rest-pruner more 
than simply a slight thinning out. 

l^ow, in the former case, whether the trees possess any gross 
shoots or not, if there be too many shoots, it is obvious that 
some must be removed. The pruner's business in such cases is 
to first survey his tree to ascertain its strength, whether in parts 
or in the whole^ for it sometimes happens that qi\& '^^sc^2kKi^ ^ 
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a tree is too strong, whilst another is too weak. In thinning out, 
then — ^into which process the chief of the lahours may he resolved 
-»he must first assume a maximom of strength as to those shoots 
whkh are to be retained, and having done this in his mind, he 
may at once proceed to remove all above this point, which may 
be considered sapemnmeraries. On the tying down or succession 
system — ^by which term we shall designate it, as soon as we can 
£A8teB it on oar readers' menu)ries — ^we make a point of reserving 
all the diort'jointed shoots, if possible, and sometimes in the Plum, 
if the wood is small, we lay l^em in so thicklv, that the base of 
one shoot is not more than three inches from the base of another. 
By base, we mean the point on the leader whence the young 
shoot proceeds. 

The gross shoots having been cut clear away, and the re- 
mainder thinned duly out, little remains to be done with old 
or bearing trees ; the leading shoots must be laid in at full length, 
and all suckers extirpated. If the trees are, indeed, too gross, 
let the operator at once root-prune. 

Trained Plums generally produce some coarse breast-shoots 
at those points of the branches where, from training circum- 
stances, the branch is made to assume an angle or bend. Such 
dioots are mostly of the class tedmically termed "robbers," 
and, as we have before observed, should be treated as such 
betimes, stripfang them all away, or finishing off their points 
if eligibly situated for the production of useful succession wood. 
Beyond such points, nevertheless, healthy trees will produce 
occasionally such shoots; the main stems, therefore, must he 
traced throng, and this practice carried to the very extremity of 
the branches. Next to these there will generally arise an order 
of sprsy, tolerably eligible for future bearing purposes, but by far 
too much crowded; such, therefore, may be pinched back, a 
little while after the *< robbers" are removed, to within about 
three inches of the base, in the hope of inducing the formation of 
natural spurs at that part, which not unfrequently becomes ^ 
nuekus of spurs. If, however, this does not take place, all such 
spray should be cut clear away at the next winter's pruning. 
After these things are carried out, the trees will present an equal 
and moderated appearance, and if care has been taken to thin 
out or ** stop " duly, light will be equally admitted to all parts of 
the tree. One thmg may here be observed : If the trees are old 
and exhausted, much of the strongest young wood must be 
reserved, especially if towards the extremities of the branches ; 
but if the tree is growing wild, it becomes expedient to remove 
or shorten the coarser shoots in order to tame the tree. 
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LIST OF SELECT PLUMS. 
T. Bignifles for table nse, K. for Uteben, and P. finr premniag. 



Earip ProKfic (T.;-This is the 
earliest Plum we have, and is a very 
great and regular bearer. 

July Often Oag$. fT.)— End of 
July. 

£aHp Orleans, (K, and T.) — Begin- 
ning of August. 

Morocco. (T.)— Beginning of Aor 
gust. 

Orleans. (K. and T.)— August 

Drop d^Or. (T.)— August. The 
Green Oage fiayonr. I^ould bave a wall. 

Oreen Oage. — August and Septem- 
ber. Best on the wall. 

Royale Sitive. (T.)— September. 
Very rich ; f bonld have a waU. 

PwrpU Oage, (T.)— September. 
Would succeed as a standard In most 
of our counties. 

Cot's Oolden Drop. (T. and P.)— Sep- 
tember. A good bearer, and succeeds 
well as a standard. The firuit if hung 



up by the stalk, or wrapped in pi^[)er, 
will keep for a long time. 

St. Martm*s Quettche. (T.>— End 
of September. Will answer as a stand- 
ard. 

WaMngton. (T.) -> September. 
Will answer well as an (»dinary staxH 
dard. 

Jefferson. (T.V— September. 

Winesour. (P.)— September. Wen 
known as a good preservtiig num. 

White Magnum Bonnm. (K.)— 
September. Does best as a standard. 

Victoria. (K.)~£nd of September. 
A great bearer. 

Saint Catherine. (K. and P.)— Sep- 
tember. A well-known preserving 
firuit ; also a good I)earer. 

Idkworth Impiratriee. (K. and P.) 
— October. Very valuaUe for its long 
keeping, if oareAilly gathered, and kept 
in a dry room. 



THE RASPBERRY. 

Anj good sound loam will grow Raspberries well, but we have 
generally found them in the highest perfection in a rather dark 
and unctuous soil. It may be taken as a maxim, that where the 
Black Currant will do well, the Raspberry will succeed well also; 
and that where our ordinary Cherry trees are eminently productive, 
neither of the former will be satisfactory. In the preparation of 
the soil, deep digging or trenching should, by all means, be prac- 
tised ; for although die roots do not descend to an unusual depth, 
yet it is well to have some deep-seated, in the event of very dry 
weather during the fruit-swelling-period. 

In preparing the new Raspberry ground, some half-rotten 
manure, weeds, and leaves are introduced towards the bottom of 
the trench, and, with the top spit, some in a more rotten condition. 
The ground being now marked out by drawing a drill where the 
line is placed, stations are marked where the centre of each patch 
is to be inserted, and a hole opened, by removing about three 
spades of earth ; this is scattered over the ground at random. The 
operator then replaces that amount in the shape of some old 
compost, consisting of rotten weeds, charred rubbish, old tan, old 
linings, or any of these, or all well blended together. 

Let the second week in October be the period for planting the 
Raspberry. The plants although not at rest at that period, will 
then sustain the least injury ; and the removal will induce what 
is commonly termed rest In favourable weather plantations may 
also be formed, in winter or spring, but it is not advisable to di»- 
torb the roots after vegetation has comiDefi!^^* 
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In looking over the stools to provide the new plantation, it will 
be found that it is very frequently possible to light on a nice little 
group of suckers ; there will generally be about three canes in 
these, and so united that you cannot moye one without disturbing 
the rest. Let these go together, by all means ; let them live and 
die together. Such may be removed carefully with a large ball 
of soil. However, these are exceptions, and the majority of canes 
will be single, and these should be planted three together. One, 
the strongest, may be cut down to about four feet, a second to 
thirty inches, and the weakest to little more than a foot. Every 
possible pains should be taken in removing them with a ball of 
soil, and plenty of fibrous roots ; and it requires a little careful 
handling on the part of the taker up, who must exercise fully as 
much care as the planter. The plants ought to be inserted as 
close to each other as their balls will permit, generally about nine 
inches apart, and the compost is filled in around them, not, how- 
ever, quite filling the hollow, for as soon as planted they should 
be mulched for the year, and watered liberally on the mulch. 
Some staking will be necessary before they begin to grow in the 
spring, and care must be taken not to tread the ground when wet. 
If they are staked inmiediately, a crop of vegetables may be taken 
off the ground contiguous, taking care to have all cleared away 
by the dressing time, which will be in the ensuing May or June, 
and the ground must be kept clean in the meantime. 

Pruning. — ^It is the practice in June to go over the Raspberry 
bushes, and thin out the young suckers or rods, for they in gen- 
eral produce so abundantly, that they would become confused, and 
the character of the fruit would be materially injured. About 
half a dozen of the best are left to select from, and it now becomes 
necessary to reduce this number. We think that four good rods 
are better than more ; this, however, depends on the strength of 
the soil, and more especially its continued moisture, even in sum- 
mer, which is an essential with the Raspberry and the Black 
Currant, as we before observed. If any of the stools or parent 
plants are weakly, they must be allowed a less number of shoots; 
some three, others only two, and in some very weakly roots it 
is necessary to cut them entirely down, in order to strengthen 
them for the ensuing year. In selecting the canes, the strongest 
must in the main be preferred. It is worthy of remark, however, 
that when they are very gross indeed, some of the canes are liable 
to produce side-branches during the season they are springing. 
Such must be cut away, for, although so promising in appearance, 
they wiU not produce such nice fhiit as those of a reasonable 
amount of strength, and, indeed, prove of too monopolising a 
character, drawing too much of the sap into their huge vessels. 
About five feet is the greatest height to which the Raspberry canes 
should be cut: it is^ however, a good practise to cut the canes at 
different lengths. ThuB, supposing there are four canes on a 
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Stool, — cut the strongest to five feet, the second in point of strength 
to four feet six inches, the third to four feet, and the fourth to little 
more than three feet. Now, as the top bnds grow strongest, it 
follows, hy this arrangement, that the young fruit-bearing shoots, 
which grow from the canes, are more equally divided and enjoy 
more room, and, of course, more light. Such completes the 
winter's pruning, after which the canes must be staked, and the 
soil about them top-dressed. The top-dressing we consider an 
important matter in their cultivation. 

T?ie Double-bearing Raspberry. — This is cultivated in a dif- 
ferent way from the preceding, for it fruits on the annual shoot ; 
that is to say, suckers produced in spring will fruit in the autumn. 
The canes are, therefore, cut nearly close to the ground in the 
spring, as soon as root suckers begin to appear. These may be 
planted at the same period as the others, making similar prepa* 
rations, and when planted the cane may be left alx>ut a foot long, 
to draw the root into action. When, however, the root-suckers 
arise, say in June, the old stem may be cut down, and the plants 
receive a liberal allowance of manure water. 

This kind must be kept thin, or it will not prove successful ; 
plant in a single row, using single strong plants, instead of plant- 
ing in groups like the others, placing them nearly a foot apart. 
They are exceedingly liable to produce a host of weedy-looking 
suckers, and are by no means fit to grow near other fruit trees, 
which they would much annoy with their suckers. Much care is 
necessary at thinning-out time to keep these under, and a careful 
selection must be made of the suckers to be retained. We thin 
them in June to about four inches apart, and in the end of July 
or beginning of August it will be seen which are the bearing 
suckers, and all but those showing blossom* buds may about that 
time be plucked clean away. 

This kind of Kaspberry might be cultivated to great advantage 
on a perpendicular rail of about four feet in height, having four 
rows of horizontal espalier wires tightly strained, and, indeed, the 
idea naturally occurs, glass might be placed over it ; the expense 
of doing so would be but trifling. It is naturally a precarious 
crop, and seldom attains its full Savour, which it might be readily 
made to do under glass. 

Varieties, — 1. Red Antwerp. 2. Yellow Antwerp. 3. Round 
Antwerp. 4. Fastolf. .5. October Red. 6. October Yellow. 

Of these the Red Antwerp is of vigorous growth, and though 
not so great a bearer as the Fastolf, is, nevertheless, superior to 
it in the fine aromatic flavour of its fruit. The Yellow Antwerp 
is excellent for the dessert, and afibrds an agreeable diversity in 
colour, but it is not so robust in growth, and therefore requires 
more kindly treatment. The Round Antwerp is a new kind, 
raised by Mr. Rivers, with large red fruit of very superior flavoxir. 
The Fastolf is the best summer B»&p\>^xrjf , wA ^S!l ^^»5^»s^• 
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bearer, having the merit of producing a second crop occasionally, 
and of continuing a fortnight or three weeks longer in nse than 
the Red Antwerp. Whatever other kinds are planted, the main 
dependance must be placed on these two. The October Red and 
Oiober Yellow are the best two of their respective colours, the 
suckers put forth in June, producing an abundance of largie fruit, 
which ripen in September and October; and occasionally in dry 
autumns their production is prolonged far into November. 

THE STRAWBERRY. 

Doubtless the best practice in Strawberry culture is a very fre- 
quent renewal of the stock. We do not advise a continuance 
beyond the third crop ; for the plants generally wear an exhausted 
aspect by that time ; and, indeed, it is probable that their dura- 
tion in a state of nature is not often extended beyond that 
period. 

As to the time of making the beds, that is sometimes settled on 
principle, sometimes on expediency ; the latter being more gen- 
erally the case. As early as the runners can possibly be obtained 
will be found the very best time. As soon as the plants from 
which the new plantation is to be made have been determined on, 
the cultivator should spread two or three inches thick of old ve- 
getable soil, or manure, beneath them in the month of Ma^, or 
before the runners come forth ; and on this the runners will be 
produced unusually early and very strong. By this treatment 
nice plants will be obtained a month, or nearly so, before those 
left to chance. Those who are determined to use every means 
may watch the development of the runners, and place a stand or 
a hooked peg on the bine, to make the young runners sit close to 
the ground. In addition, the extending runners may receive 
frequent sprinklings of water, and such means being taken ron^ 
ners of a very superior character may be generally obtained very 
early in July. If these can be planted out where they are to 
remain finally, so much the better. This is doing all that can be 
done ; but if, through a severe limitation of ground, expedients 
must be had recourse to, the next best plan is to plant the young 
runners out in reserve beds until October, or the following 
B\ebruary. 

Planting. — Some plant in beds, some as edgings, and some in 
single rows. The last is our practice, as well as that of most 
good cultivators. In making a new plantation, of course the first 
year the plants will only attain half their size; we therefore 
plant them twice as thickly in the row as we intend them ultimately 
to remain, and in the beginning of August, or when the crop is 
gathered, wc cut every other plant up. This gives the remainder 
room to ripen a good bud. Three feet we do not consider too 
mnch between the rows, and the plants may \» TsXxivxQse&ftV^ two 
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feet apart in the row, so that by double thickness in the row, 
they may be planted exactly one foot i^art at the first. We are 
aware that practice differs in distance as well as other things; 
but this, we believe, will produce the greatest crop of good 
Strawberries, which, whatever market-men may do, ought to be 
the aim of every private grower. There must be no dxill drawn 
for the plants. The best way is, after stretching the line, to 
make a mark with the end of a rod, having a notch in it, so as to 
ride across the line, and then to puU tiiie line up, and plant by 
the mark. Care must be taken not to bury the hearts of the 
plants, which is soon done if the planter is awkward ; and in 
order to avoid this, it is well (if the soil is tolerably dry) to pass 
the foot lightly down the line before planting. 

The runners should be taken up carefully with a trowel, every 
fibre secured, and, if possible, every little ball of soil secured too, 
and planted forthwith. No lying about or drying up should be 
permitted. As soon as planted, they must receive a thorough 
watering, and this may have to be repeated once every two days 
for a week or two, in order that no time may be lost. As soon 
as they are rooted in their new situation, liquid manure may be 
had recourse to until they get strong, when it may be di^>ensed 
with ; and by persevering attention the plants will be very stoat 
indeed by the middle of September, and forming a acroog had. 
in the centre of each. Henceforth no excitement need be aj^died; 
they will sink gradually into a state of repose. We forgot to say 
that not a leaf must be cut off on any pretext whatever, from thie 
removal of the runners in July untU the following February, or 
rather, March. Of course the plantation must be kept dear of 
weeds, and those who have tender varieties, such as the Britidi 
Queen, will do well to throw a littie litter of any kind over them 
during the hard frosts of winter. 

Spring Dressing. — Our practice in respect to this, is to ent 
closely down all decayed or decaying foliage in the second week 
of March. Some of the older stock which scarcely form a green 
leaf, we at once cut close over. And now we run the hand 
through all the crowns, in order to see if any more runners have 
beeome wedged in amongst the stock than we have occajsion for. 
The operator carries an old knife in his hand, and removes ail 
that he deems superfluous. This done, we mulch through them, 
generally using a half-decayed material from the linings of 
frames or pits, composed of tree leaves and manure which have 
generally been reserved in breaking up old beds during the frost, 
fbr the express purpose of manuring various culinary crops. 
This material is chopped to pieces with the spade, and forms an 
admirable dressing ; and those who can procure plenty of soot 
will do well to strew a considerable amount over the heap of 
mulch before applying it ; the soot, of course, tumbling dowa «Sk^ 
blending with the manure in the act oi ftUm^l\i'&\i«irtQr«^QOaajSBs^A* 
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This we spread between the rows, from two to three inches in 
thickness, placing it, by hand, amongst all bare portions of the 
divisions of the crown or parent stock. 

After Management, — When plantations are two or three years 
old, some clearing away of runners becomes necessary between 
the rows, and such may be done (of course previous to applying 
the mulch) by deep hoeing and raking, taking care to extirpate 
every runner between the rows. Thus treated, the plants 
speedily become covered with new foliage, which can expand 
freely without hindrance; and about die commencement of the 
blossoming period we place straw, clean new straw, on each side 
of every row. This straw is drawn out of the bundle quite 
straight, and divested of all chafiy material, and is laid in bandies 
lengthways. Each bundle straightened in the hand thus con- 
stitutes a kind of cushion, propping the blossoms several inches 
above the soil ; and, indeed, through the intervention of the 
straw, the berries do not touch the soil at all. Thus enjoying a 
free circulation of air, they attain a high amount of flavour, and 
are at all times gathered with facility and perfectly clean. 

The next point of good practice is to see that the plantation is 
thoroughly tieed from weeds. If not attended to betimes, such 
fast growers as the groundsel will spring up and produce seed, 
nnperceived, amongst the crowns, the offspring from which is 
a source of constant annoyance. They should, therefore, be 
carefully looked over in the early part of April; and, finally, 
more particularly just before the runners extend, which will be 
about the end of May. ^ 

Watering is another great essential in Strawberry culture ; but 
with the practice here suggested of careful mulching, much 
labour will be spared in this respect. Our practice is, providing 
the weather is dry, to apply one thorough watering when the earliest 
fruits are swelling off. Now, this is no mere sprinkling affair ; 
it is the next thing to irrigation. Our soil, however, is a light, 
though deep, sandy loam, resting on clean red sand, and con- 
stitutes what practical men term a hungry soil. This watering 
will carry them through nearly a fortnight in the driest of 
weather, by which time they will require more, if drought 
continue ; and such being the case, we repeat a similar applica- 
tion J after which we seldom give any more. 
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Keens' Seedling. 
Black Prince. 
Duchesse de Tr6vi8c. 
Highland Chief. 
British Qaeen. 



Carolina Superba. 
:m jatt's Eliza. 
Oscar 
Old Wne. 
Elton. 
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THE VINE. 



Kipening the wood thoroughly is nndoabtedly tho basis on 
which to ground all the operations necessary for successful Vine 
culture; and although to those in our most favoured southern 
counties this may appear a small matter, it is not found so^ to 
others less favourably situated. Whatever plan, then, which 
will tend to make the Vine short jointed, and to ripen tho wood 
thoroughly, will be found to hasten the ripening of the fruit, 
which is, indeed, the final point to be aimed at. 

Soils. — Any light, sandy, and porous soils are by far better 
adapted for the Vine than those whic^ are tenacious or clayey^ ; 
for the latter, through their innate power, as also from their 
capacity for maintaining a permanent moisture in hot weather, 
are sure to produce long-jointed shoots. If, unfortunately, the 
natural soil is of this unctuous character, means must be taken to 
correct the staple ; of which we will speak shortly, as it will be 
better to say something about subsoils and depth &:st. 

Subsoils, — Whatever be the character of rfie surface soil, the 
substratum must be so constituted that no water lodgments can 
possibly take place. Without securing a dry bottom, it is im- 
possible to obtain success in Vine culture. When, therefore, 
suspicion exists as to water, a thorough drainage must take plax». 
From six to eight feet in width will amply suffice for the border 
or bed of earth ; and the soil should accordingly be excavated 
that width to make a complete border. It will be necessary to 
have at least twenty-four inches in depth of soil; when, however, 
the situation is damp we would have one-half of the soil above 
the ordinary ground level. Such being the case, and it being 
desirable to introduce about nine inches in depth of some rubble 
or other imperishable material, the depth of excavation must be 
nearly twenty-four inches. MjEike a main drain along the front 
of the border, running side by side with the walk. This drain 
must be a little below the level of the subsoil surface at the 
border front, in order to receive and convey the water which 
filters through the rubbly material, or rises from springs. It will, 
of course, be necessary to seek a good outlet for this drain ; and 
the mouth of it must be secured from the tread of cattle, and 
from the entrance of rats, which sometimes do serious mischief in 
this way. 

The soil being excavated, the surface of the subsoil must be 
rendered even ; and if the ground be exceedingly liable to loafer, 
a cross drain or two might stretch from the wall to the front or 
main drain. Such are generidly formed of the ordinary draining 
tiles, placed on a sole, for fear of sinking. The sole may be 
formed of slate or flat tiles, or firagments of any imperishable 
material; some use alder wood, cleft into flattened pieces, like a . 
portion of broken slate. Indeed, tha m«Mi ^«ai ^^xi^S^ ^aR» 
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have soles ; or, in treacherous sabsoils, the whole affair may be 
prematurely broken up by the oozing out of silt or sandy mud 
from the mouth of the drain. 

The drain or drains having been laid, the whole surface of the 
subsoil should be covered over with broken stone, brickbats, or 
the scoriae from manufactories, or clinkers, nine inches in depth, 
and if any turfy material can be obtained cover the whole surface 
with it ; turf from road-sides or from waste land will be perfectly 
eligible. If such cannot be obtained, tree leaves, if fredi, or 
even some loose litter^ may be scattered over the surface. 

8oii for the Hoots. — One of the most important improvers or 
correctors of soil is lime rubbish, or the sort of material which is 
obtained in pulling down old buildings. Those who live in the 
suburbs of towns may, in general, secure a lot of this lime 
rubbish; if, however, it cannot be procured, let coarse sand, 
burnt clay, any charred rubbish, and even a proportion of 
common cinder ashes be cast over the soil before filling in again; 
using nearly one-hidf of such poor-looking materials, if the soil 
is veiy adhesive. 

A Httle half -decomposed manure, or a quantity of leaves in a 
similar state, should be added to the mass before filling in ; and 
a dry period should be selected for the (operation. The latter is 
an important matter. Care ^ould be taken, in filling, that all 
the materials are equally blended, and the roughest portions 
should be kept towards tne bottom of the border. 

Management. — ^The Vine is late in bursting into leaf. This 
fact alone points to the high amount of excitability requisite in 
order to promote germination ; and, as it is late in its leafing, it is 
evident that the leaves which develope themselves earliest are the 
most important, as being the first to be in a condition to elaborate 
the true sap, which must feed the fruit of the year, and build up 
the fabric of the tree for future crops. Hence the severe course 
of "disbudding," "thinning out," and "stopping," which we 
must recommend. As we are addressing ourselves to tyros in 
horticultural matters, we may as well explain the technical terms 
just named, and which, being in eommon use amongst practical 
men, must, we suppose, be tolerated ; indeed, the three we allude 
to have the merit of being peculiariy expressive. 

Disbudding signifies the removal of every opening bud, at the 
period of leafing, which is not needed for the present year's 
crop, or for filUng up some space on the wall which would other- 
wise remain bare. 

Thinning out. — This process consists in going over the Vines 
again about the period they conmience blossoming, and then 
making a final selection of the shoots to be allowed to remain. 
Such, indeed, becomes imperative at this period; for, in the 
omission of it, the Vines would speedily beccmie a confused 
mass of shoots. 
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Stopping. — This is pinching off the ends of those shoots which 
are to remain, and is generally performed at one joint beyond the 
one bearing the bunch ; that is to say, one joint and one leaf only 
are left beyond the bunch. In cases, however, where more wall- 
ing or training surface has to be covered, as many joints should 
be left as may be necessary at the ensuing pruning season to 
cover such space. The ordinary period for stopping is about a 
week or so after the young bondi faiily shows what its character 
will be. 

Having thus ^ven a definite character to these necessary 
operations, we come now to the main purpose of tiiese remarks — 
a thorough spring Vine dressing. A slight disbudding should 
be carried out, and, when completed, let the trees be thoroughly 
examined, and not a shoot left in them but what is either wanted 
for this year's crop or for securing against vacancies in future 
years. la perf OTming this do not suffer the Vines to be crammed 
with shoots ; thinning out is in general too niggardly performed. 
It ought to be borne in mind that leaf sdiould not be permitted 
to overlap leaf, and, above all, that no growing spray, whether 
lateral or terminal, should be allowed to shaide the prindpal 
leaves. 

To those who do not know what amount of bunches a Yine 
should be permitted to carry we would say, as a general rule, 
leave about one bunch to every square foot of surface. So much, 
nevertheless, depends on the strength of constitution in the indi* 
▼idual plant, that it is not easy to lay down rules in this respect 
The Vine dresser must learn to distinguish between healthy trees 
with a safe root action, and those which are weakly or uncertain 
in their movements. 

Vine Stopping is one of these matters of importance. It will 
be obvious to every one that, unless some process of this kind is 
resorted to, the shoots of the Vine in-doors would speedily be- 
come confused, and tiiat most of the larger leaves would be 
shaded by spray of inferior growth. 

The principal leaves in our dull climate require the full action 
of sunlight, in order to elaborate completely those juices on which 
Hit flavour and size of the fnrit, as well as vigorous constitution 
of the tree, depend. To throw some light on this portion of the 
subject, and by way of illustration, we may here direct attention 
to the fact, that a course of very close stopping, persisted in from 
the first, with young Vines, would for years prevent their attain- 
ing that bulk of stem whidi is necessary in order to carry full 
crc^ every season for many years in succession. Indeed, by 
canying it to a great extreme the vital powers of the Vine would, 
doubtless, be seriously injured. 

We have observed thus far in order to show that a medium 
must be followed in stopping processes, and we proceed now tA 
show that the Vine, like most oi^<sc \2wea, telo'^^'^Vj ^^ccns5^<35^ 
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fits, if we may be allowed the term, even in its amiiial course, 
and that the stopping must be made to bear a direct relation to 
such habits. These peculiar periods, on which, as we have before 
observed, the amount as well as the stopping necessary must be 
brought to bear, are — 

Ist. The development of the bunch. 

2nd. The first swelling of the berry, 

3rd. The last swelling of the berry. 

Ist Period: Development of the Bunch. — ^In order to concen- 
trate as much as may be the energies of the Vine in the neigh- 
bourhood of the tinj young bunch, pinch off the point of the 
growing shoot one joint above the joint from which the fruit 
proceeds. The reason why one joint is selected is this : — ^It is 
found by experience that in a roof covered with Vines in Britain 
every allowable means must be taken at all times to check the 
tendency of one shoot to overlap another. Light is the prime 
object after all ; and it must be borne in mind by our young and 
rising horticulturists, that if the stopping took place two or three 
joints beyond the ** show" there would be no harm, but probably 
good, all other circumstances bearing a just relation to the pro- 
ceeding. 

2nd Period : the First Swelling of the Berry, — ^After the young 
points have been pinched, or, in ^dening laoiguage, " stopped," 
in a very few days each joint below the stopping will put forth a 
side-shoot. These are termed " lateral*' or " axiUary*' shoots ; 
the frequency of the stopping being determined chiefly by the 
aggression which occurs in the act of tiiese laterals rambling so 
far as to overshadow the first made or larger leaves. 

The result of this close stopping certeinly is to limit the ex- 
tension of the tree according to its innate powers; this, how- 
ever, is amply compensated for by increased size in the berry, 
the powers available being concentrated more in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the bunch. This stopping, therefore, is per- 
formed as often as necessity calls for its repetition until the first 
swelling is completed, when what is termed the " stoning'' period 
commences. During this crisis (which in general lasts some six 
or eight weeks) the ferries appear stationary. The close stopping 
during the second period having accomplished all it was intended 
to do, may now for a while cease, at least, in part, and as much 
spray may be suffered to ramble freely as space can be found for> 
The leading shoot, above all others, may now be encouraged to 
rainble freely in any direction open to it. This it is, indeed, 
which holds by far the most powerful reciprocity with the root. 
We do not say that stopping of all kinds must absolutely cease 
during this period; still, in free-growing Vines, some amount 
will be necessary. It must, however, be stopping of necessity. 
Some of the shoots will begin to cross each other's track, and 
sacb must be made to give way by a timely stopping. 
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Srd Period: the Last SweUinq of the Berry. — Now, again, com- 
mences another and distinct crisis in the Vine : tiie fhdt acquires 
flavour, and the buds plumpness and firmness. To obtain the 
greatest amount of light on the principal leaves is henceforth the 
object of the cultivator; and to accomplish this he must strip 
away all those laterals which shade in any degree the larger 
leaves. This done, finger-and-thumb work ceases. The culti- 
vator has done all that was required of him. 

Let us endeavour to impress one idea strongly on the minds of 
our embryo gardeners : — Do not strip away leaves or spray in 
order to throw sunlight on the fruit. This is a very common error. 
The fruit receives its colour through the agencies of the leaves, 
and not in spite of them. Sunlight is by no means indispensable 
to the colouring of the berries, nay, it is prejudicial unless when 
they are becoming perfectly ripened; then their cuticle (skin) is 
able to bear it, and leaves are sometimes plucked away from any 
late Grapes, in order to facilitate the dispersion of damps leading 
to mouldiness. 

Pruning. — There are conmionly three distinct methods of prun- 
ing practised, namely, — 

1st Spur pruning. 

2nd. Long-rod pruning. 

3rd. Ordinary pruning. 

Pruning on the spur system consists in carrying up one leading 
shoot to the back of the house, establishing thereon what are 
termed spurs, or what might, perhaps, be more properly termed 
snags, from the front to the back, as nearly as possible, at 
measured distances, and as far as may be placed alternately up 
the stem. About one to every foot is sufficient ; perhaps better 
than more. These spurs are first developed as side-shoots ; and 
in order to insure their due and full development, they are pro- 
duced during about three seasons. There are those who will run 
a cane up to the back of the house, and fruit it the whole length 
the next year ; but this is not substantial practice, albeit aston^- 
ing those who are not aware of the tendency of this rv^e. A 
good cane nearly the length of the roof, and about three quarters 
of an inch diameter, may be pruned to one-third the rafter length 
the first year, another third the second, and the remainder the 
third year. By tliis plan, supposing the rafter fifteen feet long, 
there will be about five large bunches the first year, ten the 
second, and fifteen or more the third ; and this will be found to 
tax the powers of the Vine heavily, perhaps too much. By this 
mode every side-shoot will be strongly developed, and, conse- 
quently, a selection may be readily made. The subsequent prun- 
ing simply consists in cutting each of these back annually to what 
has been termed the ** spawn eye," that is to say, the last eye at 
the base of the young side-shoot; although some leave anoUier 
eye. 
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Long-rod pruning has for its object the prodnction of larger 
bunches ; and Ifak it can accomplish, although, perhaps, the 
ben:jes are smaller. The object here is to establi^ a stump with 
three strong branches, or, at least, collars ; from each of which, 
in its torn, a shoot maj be made to spring. These, by a regular 
system of pruning, are woi^ed in snccessive lengths; the one 
bearing the whole length of the rafter; the second, half the length; 
and the third collar (recently pruned back) producing the renewal 
shoot ; indeed, it has been aptly termed the " renewal system." 
There are other *' long-rod'* practices, but this is the most 
systematic one. 

Ordinary pruning is such as we yeiy commonly see practised 
on out^door Vines trained against a house, where the leading 
shoots are carried almost at random, and, at first, chiefly with a 
yiew to get the house covered. Here the pruner selects according 
to the character of the wood, little heeding its situation; re- 
serying the short-jointed and strong, and cutting away the weak. 
The shoots reserved are shortened back with reference to the 
space they have to occupy, say from three to six or eight eyes^ as 
the case may be. 

In all pruning it is a maxim to cut an inch or so above the eye, 
not close to it, and to throw the slant of the cut the contrary way 
to the eye or bud. All Vine pruning should be performed the 
moment the leaves have fallen ; and we hold it good practice to 
patch each knife wound with a little white lead immediately. 
This does away with the possibility of bleeding in the ensuing 
spring. 

LIST OF SELECT TINES. 
FOB OUT-DOOS CULTCXX. 



Early Black 7ti7y.— This Is the 
earliest and hardiest for out-door cul- 
ture, as it ripens in situations where 
the Black Hamburgh and others will 
not succeed. 

Early Saumur Frontignan. — A 
flrat-rate white Grape, of much better 
ftavonr than the Early Black July, and 
ripening at the same time. It Is also 
an abundant bearer. 



Royal Muscadine. — A most excel- 
lent hardy Grape, the one that is so 
eztcnsiv^ cultivated near Paris. The 
berries are large, amber-coloored, and 
of rich flavour; and the Vine is an 
abundant bearer. 

Black Hamburgh.Sometlmes ripens 
against a wall out of doors in good 
seas<nis. 
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Black Hamburgh,-~TbA m^ts of 
this, as a house Grape, are too weU 
known to require comment. 

Ettrly White JfofecMta.— Oneof the 
earliest Grapes known, ripening, in a 
cool vinery, iQ the beginning or middle 
of August. An excellent bearer, and 
wen adapted fbr pot culture. 
Buattand Sweetwater, —A hardy and 



excellent sort, with large bunches, and 
large and well flavoured berries. 

Bladb FrorUignan. — Berries small, 
but with a rich vinous musky flavour. 
Should \» in every collection. 

Black Prince.- Berries rather large, 
very juicy and rich, ripening, and 
always colouring well in a cool vinery, 
and, in warm seasons, out of doors. 
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Miucat of Alexandria,— A dellcioas 
Orape, with a rich muscat flavour, and 
the berries are of a fine amber colour 
when ripened to perfection ; but to do 
this, a Mgh temperature is necessary. 
With a high temperature at the time 
of flowering, and wlillst setting. It may 
be ripened well in a warm vinery. 

Ladp Dovme^t.-' All invaluable late 
Grape, which forces well, and the 



bunches will hmg till March without 
shrivelling. The Vine is a most abun- 
dant bearer. 

West's St. Peters.— An excellent 
late Orape, requiring plenty of heat. 

Barbarossa, — Bunches frequently 
attaining a very large size, and hang- 
ing late, without which the berries do 
not acquire tlieir ftill flavour. 
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THE FLOWEE GAEDEN. 



The culture of flowers is one of the most delightftil and healthful 
recreations to which man can devote the powers of his mind and 
body. Even those who thereby earn their daily bread, may 
enjoy pleasures that the mere mechanic or artizan is debarred 
from by the very nature of his labours. The clear light of 
heaven, the sweet fresh air, and the beauties of the objects of 
the gardener's care, are all sources of the most unalloyed plea- 
sure ; and it is a wise dispensation of the Giver of all good, that 
those delightful pleasures are within the reach of all. To the • 
lady or gentleman florist, to the gardener by profession, to the 
amateur and the cottager, the flower garden is, or may be, if the 
proper spirit is brought into action, an elevating pursuit. We, 
who have tasted those pleasures, being desirous to increase the 
taste and instruct the ignorant, purpose, if we can, to make the 
culture of flowers more general, and the practice more easy ; 
aad if our object be accomplished, we shall think our attempt 
will have been a mite cast into the treasury of human happiness. 
There are a large number of individuals who, loving a garden 
and having leisure time, devote a part of it, very wisely and 
properly, to the cultivation of flowers. Perhaps a still greater 
number would enjoy the rational recreation if they had the neces- 
sary information how to set about it. 

ARRANGEMENT OF THE FLOWER GARDEN. 

Walks. — No garden can be said to be even respectably 
managed where the walks are ill drained, badly defined, ne- 
glected, and covered with moss and weeds. If every other part 
of the garden be kept in perfect order, and yet the walks be even 
partially neglected, they give an air of desolation to the whole. 
On the other hand, if the walks are dry, clean, and neat, a stroll 
in the garden will be endurable, though the grass may be rank, 
and the weeds rampant in the other parts. We feel, even when, 
in health, great comfort in walking ul z, ^9£^<&w q\\.^vS^ ^ix^ 
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walk ; but to the inyalid, this is absolutely necessary. When- 
ever walks are out of order, proceed with pickaxe and shovel to 
loosen all the rubbish the walk may be made of. If the walk is 
not drained, or badly drained, have either some draining tiles or 
bricks with covers ready. Let all the old rubbish be sifted, and 
the rough laid in a ridge at one side of the walk. The fine stuff 
that passes through the sieve will do well to mix with dung to 
manure the garden with, especially where the general soil of the 
garden is heavy, or of a clayey nature. Where there is plenty 
of room to lay the rough rubbish, the whole may be sifted at 
once ; but where that is not the case, the work may be done in 
lengths of ten or more yards at a time. After the rubble is 
removed, the next operation is to make and lay the drain, pro- 
vided the walk is deep enough. To make a thoroughly good diy 
walk, there ought to be at least nine inches deep of open rubble. 
The drain should be in the centre of the walk ; half of its depth 
ought to be below the bottom of the rubble. Then lay short 
drains from the sides of the walk to the centre drain ; and upon 
them, close to the edging, lay four bricks to receive a grating, to 
take in the top water in heavy showers. Where the walk is 
pretty level, these gratings need not be nearer to each other than 
from ten to fifteen yards ; but if the walk is steep, or even of a 
moderate slope, the" gratings ought to be much more numerous ; 
perhaps, in extreme cases, as near as five yards to each other. 
The clay, or earth, under the rubble, should be made smooth and 
sloping from each side, down to the drain. This will convey all 
the water that settles through the rubble, to the drain, which 
drain will convey it to a general drain outside the garden. As 
soon as the drain is laid and the bottom made smooth, the rubble 
sbould be put in carefully, so as not to disturb the drain. This 
should be put in to within two inches of the level of the edging. 
If the edging, whether it is of grass, box, thrift, daisies, or even 
slates, be out of order, in this state of the walk it is a very good 
opportunity to renew it ; but great care must be taken not to 
mix the earth with the rubble. When all this work is well and 
duly done, let the rubble be beaten down with a rammer, or well 
rolled, it is then ready for the gravel. Lay on a coating of 
rough gravel first, rounding it up in the centre, so that the top of 
the centre should be as high as the edging, and the sides 1^ inch 
below it. This rough gravel would be better to lay as it is for a 
few 4Ays, or even weeks, if convenient, so that it may settle, and 
become in a degree solid. Then lay on the last coat of gravely 
which should be moderately fine, the pebbles amongst it not 
being larger than hazel nuts. This coat of gravel should be laid 
on pretty nearly level with the edging, and rounded up to the 
centre. This will, after it has been well rolled and has become solid^ 
allow the water to run to the lowest part of the walk — the sides. 
Mad ihuD thence into Uie drains, through the gratings before 
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mentioned. All the drains ought to haye a ^ntle descent, to 
allow the water to run off freely. If the walk is steep, it will he 
necessary to lay the hottom of the drain with slate or flat tiles, to 
prevent the water working away the suhstratnm, which wiU soon 
choke up the drain if this precaution is not adopted. In places 
where the walks are on a steep descent, it is. a good plan to pick 
out of the gravel, or to procure them on purpose, as many pebbles 
about the size of hens' eggs as wiU paVe each side of the walk 
six or nine inches wide, Uying them rather hollow, so as to form 
a conduit for the water in heavy rains. This will prevent the 
gravel washing away, and will not look amiss, provided it is 
neatly performed. 

The Flower-Beds. — In placing the flower-beds, we ought to 
be guided by the manner in which we purpose to lay out the 
garden. If the beds are divided from each other by grass lawn, 
they should be placed near the gravel walk. They should be of 
lengthy forms, rather narrow, so as each plant can be distinctly 
seen. Those long narrow shapes can be more easily managed 
than broad heavy masses. Weeds can be removed ; the l^ds 
hoed and raked ; the flowers tied up or pegged down, as they 
require; water can be applied more easily, and the flowers 
gathered more readily. Also, by having beds of such forms, 
uiere is, in performing the necessary operations, less need to set 
a foot upon them — a pressure always to be avoided. 

Another point to be attended to is, to form the beds of different 
sizes, some of smaller dimensions "than others. l%e lesser beds 
will then conveniently serve to receive one kind of flowers, such 
as groups or masses of Scarlet Geraniums, Verbenas, Petunias, 
Calceolarias, Heliotropes, and other dwarf flowers, which do not 
associate well with tall-growing kinds. These small plots of 
flowers should be placed in such situations as to be well exposed 
to view. A very good place for some of them is on the parts of 
the lawn between the shrubbery and the main walk. Thej may 
be chiefly of the two beautiful forms — ^the oval and the circle ; 
these are more graceful than straight-sided beds, and, on account 
of their size, are equally as convenient to manage as the larger 
lengthy forms. Flower gardens laid out in this style will allow 
a large unbroken space of lawn to be seen from the windows, or 
from the covered seat on the mound ; whereas, if the clumps of 
flowers were placed more in the centre of the lawn, thejr would 
lessen its apparent size, breaking, as it were, the ground mto two 
parts, and thus destroying its unity as a whole. 

We must now briefly notice the method of designing flower- 
beds, known as the " French parterre" and " Dutch manner.** 
These are very suitable for villa gardens of small extent ; and 
when well laid out in suitable flgures, not too large, of easy 
curves, or neat straight lines, and kept in good order^ th^^ bA:^^ 
a pleasing effect. They are foTm.edL VvXi ^tw€i. ^^sii!b^\*si 
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edging, and beds for flowers. Here, again, as in the former 
method, the sizes of the beds should be varied ; the smaller ones 
for the same kinds of flowers, and the larger ones maj either be 
of a mixed character, or in masses of the taller-growing flowers ; 
yet none of them should be so large as to require the gardener 
to tread much upon them to perform the necessary operations. 
These kinds of flower gardens require to be kept exceedingly 
neat and trim to be effective, and are very proper for the ladies 
io exercise upon, and keep in order, as the gravel walks will be 
more frequently in .a dry state than the lawn; not but that a 
garden with grass between the beds may be partially managed by 
its mistress, as well as the other. 

Small Gardens. — Small gardens are generally laid out with 
a round or oval bed in the centre ; a narrow gravel walk, edged 
with box, round it ; and the rest forms a border, in which, as 
well as in the centre bed, are grown trees, shrubs, and flowers. 
Now this plan is very simple, and if judiciously planted, and 
neatly ^ept, is, perhaps, the best way of arranging such small 
plots. Some such gardens have a square or round grass plot, 
with a border round it ; but grass, in such a situation, is exceed- 
ingly troublesome. If it is not fi^quently rolled and mown, it 
soon becomes thin of grass, mossy, and out of order, besides 
taking up the room which might be occupied with flowers. For 
small gardens, gravel walks, with beds and borders edged with 
box, are more suitable, more easily kept in order, can be 
managed by the occupier, with&ut so much assistance from a day- 

fardener, and afford more space for ornamental shrubs and 
owers. 

TRENCHING AND DIGGING. 

These operations may be performed in the flower garden, 
where the beds are empty of flower roots ; the plan to do this 
well and effectually is, to remove all the soil out of each bed, to 
the depth of sixteen or eighteen inches. If the soil be poor or 
exhausted, take it all away, and entirely renew the bed wiih fresh 
soiL Flowers mostly love a light and rather rich soil. The 
following compost will suit the generality of flowers, usnally 
grown in masses of one variety, in each bed : — One half of turfy 
loam from a common, or old hilly pasture (this should be at least 
twelve months laid up in a heap, and regularly turned over once 
a month, for that time, before using) ; sandy peat, one quarter ; 
very much decayed cow-dung and leaves, one quarter; with as 
much river sand as will give the whole a sandy texture. To make 
this perfectly plain, we will describe the compost as consisting of 
two barrow-loads of loam, one barrow-load of sandy peat, half a 
barrow-load of dung, and the same quantity of rotten leaves, with 
the requiate proportion of sand— perhaps a bushel of sand, to the 
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aboTe quantities, would be enough, or less would do if the loam 
and peat are naturally sandy. At the bottom of each bed, put in 
the rougher parts of the compost, which maj be picked out for 
that purpose. The old soil will be useful for vegetable crops, 
and may be wheeled at once into the kitchen garden. When 
the soils of the beds is thoroughly renewed, as above described, 
it will last for several years, with the addition of a portion of 
dung, or rotten leaves, annually. The soil in the beds ought to 
be filled in so high as to allow for settling. When all the beds 
are filled, if they are on the lawn, let the edges be neatly cut 
with a sharp edging-knife, and the turf that is cut off taken to 
the compost-yard to decay. It will make good loam for various 
potting purposes. The beds will now require no more attention 
till the time arrives to plant the flowers. 

We shall suppose our borders or border are furnished with 
some flower roots, roses, and shrubs — ^in fact, a mixed flower gar- 
den. Procure a few stout pegs, and stick them in close to each 
patch of bulbs or roots, leaving about two inches visible above 
ground. Let all your rose-bushes bo pruned, edgings cut, shrubs 
against walls or paling trimmed and nailed, or tied ; clear away 
aU the rubbish, and then, if you have any fresh loam, rotten 
leaves, or dung, or all three nuxed, lay on a moderate thickness 
all over the border, of those refreshers. If you have none of those 
good things, do not therefore neglect the dicing. Commence 
at one end of the border by opening a trench, that is, taking up 
with the spade a row of spadefuls across the border. Put thia 
soil in a barrow, and wheel it to the other end of the border ; 
then take up a spadeful of soil at one side, and turn it upside 
down, directly before you, in the trench you have opened. If 
your soil is heavy and strong, break it partially in pieces with 
the spade; if light, it will not need it. Proceed so with the 
next spadeful, and so on across the border, in as straight a line 
as you can, taking care not to injure or disturb the flower roots, 
&c., that may be in the beds or borders. Fill up the trench at 
the end with the sqU that was placed there at the beginning. 

If the beds or borders have not been dug for some time, and 
you are desirous 'of making a really good job of it, take up all 
the roots and shrubs, and lay them in by the heels; that is, cover 
the roots with earth in some vacant part of the garden ; then lay 
on a good coat of fresh earth and dung ; open a trench, as before, 
at one end, but instead of one spit deep of earth, take out two, 
and make a trench, half a yard wide, of two spades depths 
Wheel this soil to the other end, and then turn the next spits of 
the next trench of the same width, to the bottom of the first, 
trench ; then bring up the next spit to the top, and so proceed 
trench after trendi till the whole is finished. After that, 
lay on another coat of compost and dig it lightly in. This 
is trenching, and will entirely renew "yo\ii \^Tdi»^ I'sst ^js^i^eciSi.^ 

14 
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years. When all this is finished, the flower roots and sfambB 
shonld he immediatelj replanted. If yoa hare not ooinpoat 
enough to afibrd a coYering to hoth top and hottom spit, omit 
the first coat, and apply one to the last tnmed-up spit, for this 
is most likely the poorer of the two—and, besides, die roots of the 
plants will sooner feel the benefit of the application. 

MANURES AND COMPOSTS. 

In every garden there should be a place set apart for keeping 
dung, loam, peat, and rotten leaves in $ and to those who have 
eomposts or heaps of any kind of fertilizers, we would call their 
attention to the following advice : — ^The dung and leaves require 
the most frequently turning over, to prevent their heating too 
much. Should either appear dry, wet them thoroughly with 
water, or, what is better, with the drainage of the dungiuU, the 
slops from the house, or, if there is such a thing near, &e water 
from a stagnant pool or ditch. Every time this heap is tamed, 
cover it up with a coating of earth ; this will check the escape of 
the gases, which are the best part of the dung. If you can 
procure such a thing as a bushel or two of lime, it will materially 
assist the decomposition of the heap, and greatly increase its 
fitness for vegetable food. Strive to make this heap as large as 
yon can ; it is the riches of your garden. Without it, even with 
the best management, your flowers, as well as vegetables, will be 
poor and unsatisfactory ; with it, liberally applied, they will be 
rich in colour, in scent, and flavour. Search, therefore, for 
materials to increase its bulk, as you would for gold in Cali&)mia. 
It is a more certain increase of your comfort and wealth than any 
of those wild chim^cal schemes now too prevalent. 

Reserve a portion, or small heap of dung and leaves, separate 
from each other, to be turned over frequency, until they become 
quite decayed, and fit for potting purposes. Attend to the heap 
of turfy loam also ; expose every part to the air in successum. 
If you have a large heap of this valuable material — considerably 
more than is likely to be wanted for plants in pots^separate it 
into two heaps ; and the one intended for use in potting, keep as it 
is ; but the other, mix with lime. You will thus find its good 
quJalities for gardening purposes much increased. Peat earth 
does not require turning so often as the above-mentioned. If it 
be turned three or four times a year, to keep down the weeds, it 
is quite sufficient. 

Keep a comer also for the soot out of your chimney, and 
another for broken bones. These last ought always to be mixed 
with earth, or they will — ^if even in so small a quantity as half 
a bushel — ^heat violently, and lose the greater part of their 
fertilizing properties. Lime, for dusting your borders or seed- 
bedf, where slogv and worms are troublesome, or to make lime- 
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water, sbocild be kept in a dry place, in some yessel that is as 
nearly air-tight as possible : this will keep it quick and powdery, 
and preserve its pungency. 

To preserve sand for striking cuttings, it should be kept in a 
dry airy place under cover. Biver or pit sand, to mix amcrngst 
compost or soils for out-door purposes, may be laid in any comer, 
stirring the surface occasionally, after heavy rains, to prevent the 
growth of moss, &c. 

We have thus, at some length, dwelt upon the matters con- 
nected with the compost-yard, because we feel satisfied of the 
importance of the subject, and are convinced our remarks will be 
of use to a great number of our readers. To such as may not 
have room, on account of the size of their premises, to keep dung 
and soils by them, we can only say, we are sorry you cannot have 
the benefit of such usefiil, nay, indispensable materials. Of course 
you may, if you can afibrd it, always buy from a respectable 
nursery the soils you may want ; but that you will find much 
more expensive than if you conld have them by you in small 
quantities even, to be ready for use whenever yonr plants may 
require them. 

LAWNS. 

After the borders are raked, pay attention to the state of your 
lawn. If any part of it is bare of grass, and you can procure 
some good short turf, spring is a good time to lay it. Bemove 
the old turf, and sprinkle a little fresh earth on the surface ; then 
lay down the new turf, packing it closely, to prevent the joints 
being visible ; beat the new turf well down wiUi a turf-beater, to 
make it smooth and even. A turf-beater is a flat thick piece of 
heavy wood, with a handle three feet long — a most efficient tool 
for that purpose. K you cannot procure turf, proceed as follows: 
— ^Bake your plot oyer, and in the places that are bare of grass, 
make a pretty strong impression with the rake teeth, so as to 
leave it rough ; then procure a sufficient quantity of grass-seed 
mixture; sow it rather thickly over the bare places, and then 
sprinkle some finely sifled soil over it, just enough to cover the 
seed ; level it very gently with the rake, and when it is suffici- 
ently dry, roll the whole plot over with a heavy roller. Nothing 
more is wanted but warm weather and gentle spring showers, 
with frequent rolling and mowing, and your lawn will soon be in 
excellent order, exhibiting that beautiful green so pleasing and 
refreshing to the eye. 

After dry hot weather, the grass-plots will, especially if newly- 
laid, suffer from want of moisture. If you have plenty of water 
and plenty of time, let that nourishing element be poured upon 
the lawn freely. Should any cracks appear, fill them up with 
some finely sifted soil Roll previously to mowing — it will save 
the edge of the scythe or the knivM ot \]bb TEkS3r«\si^ \sa^c£ss^. 
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Mow earlj, if the scythe is used, before the dew evaporates, the 
grass being then more tender, and conseqnentlj more easy to 
mow ; besides, the labour is not so much felt by the operator in 
the cool morning air. The sound of the scythe should never, in 
well-managed gardens, be heard after breakfast time. Finiflh 
the mowing, then, before that pleasant meal, and retom re- 
freshed. Then sweep the grass ap, and convey it away either to 
line a hotbed or to decay amongst soil in the compost-Yard. 
Trim the edges of the walks and flower-beds, and remove all Uie 
rubbish into the compost-yard. When this is completed, Uie 
flowers neatly tied up, and the beds and borders hoed and raked, 
your garden will have that freshness and trim appearance, so 
pleasing to the well-ordered mind. 

During the latter months of the year, the lawns, if well kept, 
are exceedingly beautifuL Mow, sweep, and roll them at least 
once a fortnight. Fresh turf may then be laid with advantage, 
as it will sooner take root, and form a compact even surface at 
that season of the year, than at any other. Make the gronnd 
solid in every part alike, or it will settle unevenly, and g^ve yon 
considerable trouble to level it afterwuds: in treading it, wherever 
you find a place softer than the rest, ram that place down very 
hard with a beetle or pavior's rammer, filling up with soil, and 
beating it down also very firmly, nntU the place is even with 
the rest. 

To Renovate a Lawk. — In the spring, at the end of March, 
if your lawn is too large for turfing, dig your ground even, rake 
it perfectly level, and then sow it with the following grass-seeds, 
passing a light roller over afterwards. The quantities are enough 
for an acre, but you can diminish them in proportion if your plot 
is less. Crested dog's-tail (Cynosurus cristatus), 6 lbs. ; hard 
fescue (Festuca duriuscula), 20 lbs. ; fine-leaved fescue (Festoca 
tenuifolia), 2 lbs. ; wood-meadow grass (Poa nemoralis), 2 lbs. ; 
conunon-meadow grass (Poa trinalis), 4lbs. ; creeping whUe 
clover (Trifolium repens), 8 lbs.; smaller yellow tretinl (T. 
minus), 3 lbs. 



FLOWER GARDEN ORNAMENTS. 

Rustic Baskets and Vases. --Li flower garden scenes it is 
sometimes desirable, in order to create a variety, to adopt vari- 
ous modes and objects to attain such a varied appearance as 
will produce effects agreeable to the eye and taste. A cheap 
way to accomplish this is to place in proper situations, rustic 
baskets filled with rich light earth ready to receive suitable 
plants. Those baskets are easily made: any moderately inge- 
nious carpenter may form them. Having fixed on the sizes 
you wish for, procure some inch boards, either of sound oak. 
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which is the best, or of well-seasoned ehn or deaL Cut them 
into the proper lengths, and nail them together the right width 
— ^they will then form a square. Now, we think the best form 
is a circle, though the octagon is nearly as handsome. Mark, 
then, the desired form on this square, and, with the proper 
kind of saw, cat it into the desired figm'e. When this is done, 
you have, as it were, the groundwork of your basket or 
baskets made. The next thing is to fix upon the depth — this 
requires some consideration, li too deep, the basket will be a 
great weight, and look clumsy ; and if too shallow, there tvill 
be too litUe earth for the plants to flourish in, so as to produce 
healthy foliage and plenty of flowers. Now, the extremes, we 
should say, are twelve inches, which is too deep, and four 
inches, which is too shallow. Take, then, the medium between 
the two, and make the depth eight inches, and you will be 
right. But what size shall we advise ? In truth, we had nearly 
forgotten that. Well, we say the size depends on circumstances 
and situation. If your garden is moderately extensive, you 
may have them what we consider the largest size to be 
manageable, that is, from three to five feet in diameter. If a 
small garden, this size would be inconvenient, and take up too 
much room. Yet there is no reason why you should not have 
two or three of those ornaments. For such a garden, the most 
proper dimensions would be two feet; and for that size, six 
inches would be a proportionate depth. Having, then, fixed upon 
the proper size, and cut them to it, proceed to nail to the circu- 
lar or octagon bottom the sides. li' the shape is round, let tho 
pieces of wood to form tho sides be narrow, and bevel inwards 
the sides, and shape them so as to form the circle ; but, if of an 
octagon form, the pieces will be, of course, of the width of 
each of the eight sides, and planed to fit at each comer. Fasten, 
them firmly together with nails, and the main foundation and 
walls of your baskets are complete. But they want something 
more, to give them an ornamental, finished appearance. On the 
top of the side put some split hazel rods of sufficient thickness to 
cover it, and hang over the outside edge about half an inch. 
Place some of the same kind close to the bottom : then, between 
the two, cover the plain boards with one of the two things we 
shall now mention. The first and cheapest is some rough oak 
or elm bark, so closely fitted as to give the idea that the basket 
has been cut out of a solid tree. The next is more expensive 
and troublesome, but certainly more ornamental. It is split or 
whole (as you may fancy) hazel rods, formed into a diamond, 
circle, or any other tasty forms. These should fit so closely as 
to completely hide the material of which the sides are formed. 
The bark plan will not require anything more doing to it after it 
is neatly fitted, and securely nailed to the sides, but the hazel 
rods should have a coating of boUt^YiSia^^^^v^'^^^^ ^\Xss^ 
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will preserve them, and give a very ornamental polished surface. 
We shall devote a few lines to the vases. Jadicioosly placed 
near the dwelling-house, either on the pillars of a low wall or on 
pedestals, on a terrace walk, or one on each side of the entrance 
to the house, thev are quite proper and in good taste, if not too 
numerous or too large in proportion to the size of the garden or 
house. Vases to grow plants in can be had of almost any size 
and form of the d^erent manufacturers of them. Perhaps the 
largest stock in the kingdom may be seen at the New Road, 
Harylebone, London. Examples of various kinds and fc^rmsi, 
from those in costly marble down to others in humble compo or 
cement, may be found there ready for use. 

Plants fob Rustic Baskbtb and Vases.— Having now 
briefly hinted at these interesting objects, as ornaments to gar- 
dens of every grade, we proceed to give a list of suitable plants, 
premising that they require a rich Ught soil, such, for instance, 
as fresh loam, vegetable mould, and sandy peat, in equal parts. 
If the peat cannot be procured, add sufficient sand to make the 
whole open so as to let the water from heavy rains pass freely 
through the drainage and holes at the bottom. You must not 
forget those two last-mentioned points of culture — the drainage^ 
which is best made of broken garden-pots and rough charcoal, 
mixed, and the holes in the bottom of each, to allow the super- 
abundant moisture to escape freely. If these two points are 
neglected, or not properly attended to, the plants will in long- 
continued wet weather soon show the effects of bad management. 
Their leaves will turn yellow and drop off, the flowers will be 
poor and scarce, and in extreme wet weather the whole will die. 
But if proper care is bestowed upon the drainage, rainy weather 
will have a beneficial effect, and the plants will flourish as 
healthily as their neighbours in the open borders. The plants 
that are proper for vases are, for one Scarlet Greraniums, edged 
with that beautiful annual Rhodanthe Manglesii (Mangles* 
Bhodanthe), with the yellow drooping Moneywort (Mimulus 
nunmiularis). For another vase, a Fuchsia of a drooping habit 
in the centre, German Stocks of various colours around it, with 
the canary-coloured Nasturtium (Tropsolum canariense) as a 
drooper to hang over the edges. The next vase might have a 
blue Sage plant (Salvia patens) in the centre, with Clarkia 
pulchella (pretty Clarkia) next to it, edged with dwarf Fairy 
Boses, and a Maurandya Barclayana for £e weeper. These are 
for the summer months. In early spring various other things 
might be employed to fill them with, such as Orocuses, Snowdrops, 
Wall-flowers, Saxifrages, especiaUy Saxifraga oppositifolia. Wall- 
cress (Arabis alpina), white and Aubrietia dekoidea, purple. 
After these early flowers are out of bloom, they should be 
removed, a little fresh earth added, and the summer flowers put 
in, A ^bia eoaUng of living green moss would be ornamental. 
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and would preserve the roots from the too-sndden changes of the 
atmosphere. In dry weather they will require well soaking 
with water once a week, and sprinkling every eyening. We 
would remark, previously to leaving this subject, that you may, 
if you so prefer, fill one or two of your baskets or vases en- 
tirely with one sort of plant, such as Soarlet Qeraniums, Fuchsias, 
or dwarf Fairy Roses. 

If the vases are fixtures, as soon as the summer flowers are 
removed you might plant in each axgr of the following plants, 
to look green during the winter: Yucca recurva (Recurved 
Adam's needle); Y. filamentosa, and filamentosa variegata 
( Thready, and Thready variegated-leaved Adam's needle) ; 
Ficea canadensis ( Hemlock Spruce) $ a dwarf bushy box-tree, 
or an Ancuba japonica ; any of wluch would have a better ap- 
pearance than empty vases. In very severe frost, cover them 
with an extra thickness of moss. The rustic baskets had bet- 
ter have the earth taken out of them, be well cleaned, and be 
removed during winter to some dry shed, to preserve them from 
the weather. 

ORNAMENTAL TREES AND FLOWERING SHRUBS. 

Of Trees — ^we would remark that they are useful in such 
gardens, to shield off in sultry weather the hot rays of the 
sun ; and as villas are generally near a highway, they partly 
shelter the lower growing flowers from the dust, and serve also 
as a screen from the passers by. Those trees, then, ought to be 
planted close to the boundary-fence, and should be kept pruned 
in, so as not to hang over either way. Deciduous (losing their 
leaves in winter) trees are most proper. The following we con- 
ceive to be the best for this purpose : — the Lime-tree, Laburnum, 
Platanus, or Plane-tree, and Robinia Pseud-Acacia, or, as it is 
commonly called, the Acacia. One of each of these will be 
sufiScient. The price depends upon the size ; trees from four to 
six feet high are Is. each ; ten feet high, 2s. 6d. each. 

Shrubs. — ^We would by no means have a garden, however 
small, without some shrubs in it. These may be planted between 
the trees, and to serve as a division between such gardens. In 
this class is the queen of flowers — ^the Rose, of which every 
garden can scarcely have too many ; at least, we have no fear 
that villa gardens will ever be overstocked with this universal 
favourite. In very smoky parts of towns, such as London, 
Manchester, Birmingham, &c., we are reluctantly obliged to con- 
fess that the Rose will not thrive ; but at short distances from 
such towns, it will do moderately well. Deciduous shrubs may 
be planted any time in autumn, after the greater portion of the 
leaves have fallen, or before vegetation commences in sprin^^ 
Previous to planting let your groTrndYw^TC^^xfe^Xs^ ^'^e°^%^'"^^ 
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the manner already described ; then plant jour shmbs, giving 
them, if the weaker is dry, a good watering at the roots. 
Evergreens may be planted till April with success, if they are 
pat in with puddle, that is, earth and water mixed together till 
of paint-like thicluiess, in the hole where the tree is to be 
planted. The shrub is then put into this puddle, and filled up 
with earth, mixing again with water till the hole is fOled up level 
with the ground. We have removed large evergreens in a hot, 
dry July, and by using puddle they have all succeeded welL 
Now, as we have proved the great use of puddle in planting 
large trees and shrubs, it is surely not too much to expect that 
it will answer as well, or better, for smaller ones. 

SfiLBCT List of Tbbbs akd Shrubs for a vUla garden. The 
expense of these is so moderate as to be within the reach of all 
amateur gardeners :— • 



Acacia, Bose, 10 fiaet. 
Almond, Dwarf, Donble, 8 feet 
Althaea f^tex, 4 fbet 
Arbor Yits. Chlneae, 10 feet. 
Arbutas, 8 feet. 
Aucuba japonica, 4 feet. 
Berberls aqaifoliam, S feet. 
Broom, Portugal, 6 feet, 
— — Yellow Spanish, 6 feet. 
Oistos, Gam, 4 feet. 
Cotoneaster microphylla, 2 feeL 
Erica, herbacea, 6 inches. 
Furze, Doable, 3 feet. 
Goeldres Bose, 6 feet. 



Holly, vari^ated. 

Labnmmn, Scotch, 15 feet. 

Laurels. 

Laarustlnus. 

Lilacs. 

Mezereon. 

Psony, Tree, 3 feet 

Bibes sangnineum, S feet. 

Syringa, Donble, 6 feet. 

Khododendrons. 

Splraa arlsfolia, 8 feet 

Thorn, Scarlet, 10 feet 

Donble Pink, 10 feet 



Boses are a distinct class of shrubs, and are deserving a 
separate notice and list. A row of standard roses, not very tall, 
on each side of the walk, is very desirable. One standard might 
be planted in the middle of the bed, with smaller ones round it, 
and dwarf ones, in front, in which case the Tree P»ony must be 
placed elsewhere. These should not be planted thickly, but at 
such distances as will allow room for flowers. Some roses may 
also be planted in the comers of the border, where it is widest. 



AS STANDABDS. 



Of other Classes, ChinidoU, large 
vivid crimson. 

— — ChupecPEibit deep pink. 

—"-^PatU RieatU, rosy crim- 



Periian Yellow, finest 



Moss Boses, Celina^ rich crimson. 
— — ^— Crested Moss, bright rose. 

WhUe Bath, white. 

Frtnch or Gallic, Kean, rich velvety 

purple. 
»= -^— Ohl, dark crimson 

and scarlet. 
Hybrid Provence, Blanchifleur, white. 

These cost from 2s. to 2s. 6d. each, and ten standards, as the 
above, will furnish a small garden sufficiently. Those we have 
named are select^ good, showy kinds. 



son. 
Austrian, 
yellow. 



SHBUBS FOB A WALL. 
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Provence, White, pare Trbite. 
Hoes, Common^ pale rose. 

CrifMon, light crlmeon. 

Laneii, rosy crimson, tinted 

■with purple. 
Damask, Leda, blush, edged with 

cherry. 
Madame SoStmans, orange 

white, shaded with boff. 
Alba, Madame Audot^ pale flesh. 
French or Gallic, BoiOa de Nanteuil, 

crimson purple. 
TraneonGouiaultjieep 

briirht crimson. 
Hybrid Provence. La Volupti, bright 

rose. 
Other Hybrids, Beatriy <tf BiUiard, 

scarlet. 

— — CimjMd'ZTA^ideepplnk. 

— — Paul Bicaut, rosy 

crimson. 
— William Jeeee, purplish 

crimson, tinged vith lilac 
Hybrid Perpetnals, Baronne Prevost, 

pale rose, superb. 



Hybrid Perpetnals.CaroIiiie de Sanealy 

clear flesh. 
' JDr. JmUiard, rose 

purple, shaded with carmine. 

Ihtcheee of Suther" 



land, pale rose, very double. 

Cf^ant de$ BataiUe*, 



bright crimson, shaded with purple. 
Oeneral Jacqutmi- 



not, bright red, velvety. 
•^— — ^ Jules MargoUin^ 



bright cherry. 

~ — ^—La RefyMf xoey pink, 
tinged with lilac. 

- Senateur Vaieee, 



briffht. red. 
■i William Jette, crim^ 

son, tinged with lilac 
Bourbon, Dvpetit Thouare, bright 

crimson. 

Sir /. Ptuston^ bright ro«e. 



shaded with crimson. 

Souchet, deep crimson, purple. 

Souvenir de Malmaiwn^ dear 



flesh, edges blush, very flne. 



The above kinds are all veiy fine. The hybrids thrive best if 
budded on very dwarf stocks. If the garden is too small to hold 
the whole number, choose any number you may think sufficient, 
varying the colours as much as possible. 

SHRUBS FOR A WALL. 

The first thing to attend to is to prepare the border. The soil 
should not be rich, as the object is not so much to grow them 
rapidly or strong as to have a variety of moderately grown and 
freely-flowered ]Mants. The border need not be wide ; if it be four 
feet it will be quite sufficient. Even two feet will do, and it will 
be more convenient, as it will allow the operations of nailing and 
protecting the shrubs to be more conveniently performed. A 
good compost for them is formed of one-half loam and one-half 
sandy peat, well mixed, but not made too fine. If the situation 
is low and wet, it must be drained, and a quantity of brick ends, 
or broken stones, or clinkers, put at the bottom about four or fire 
inches thick. The depth of tne compost need not be more than 
sixteen inches. Should a walk be next to the border, the drain 
can be under the walk, and an edging of box planted. The com- 
post should be put in two or three in(£es higher than it is intended 
to be, to allow for settling. 

The border being mi^e, and the shrubs planted, the next 
operation will be to fasten tiiem to the walL The most common 
method practised is with shreds of cloth and nails. The shreda 
are generally made of the list, or outet ^^^x^, ^1 ^^yS^vss^^^i^<k 
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clipt into suitable lengths; longer for the thick branches, and 
shorter for the small ones. This list can be procured from the 
tailors. Cast iron naUs, on account of first cheapness, are mostly 
nsed, but hammered nails are the best, and cheapest too, in the 
end. Another method of fastening shrubs to the wall is by haying 
a trellis of wooden laths set up against and nailed to the wall pre- 
yiouslj to planting, so as to allow matting or twine to pass nnder 
each lath to tie the shrubs to. This plan, when the trellis is 
neatly made, and painted green, has a very ornamental appear- 
ance, but there is an objec^on or two to it : it is rathw expensive, 
is liable to decay, and harbours dead leaves and insects. The 
next plan we shall notice is that of having cast-iron nails with an 
eye to each. These can be driven into the wall at certain dis- 
tances, between every row of bricks, where the wall is of that 
material The plants can be tied to those eye-headed nails, and 
this will answer pretty well. In our opinion, however, the best 
plan to adopt for this purpose is that of using long lengths of 
copper, iron, or zinc wire stretched horizontally along the wall, 
at about nine inches apart. It can be fastened to the wall with 
snch eyed nails as we have just mentioned, or with iron staples. 
The following is a select list of shrubs suitable for this pur- 
pose : — Those marked with an asterisk may be used where the 
extent of wall is moderate. The whole are well worth cultivating 
where there is room for them. 



Deciditous. 

* Amygdalus persiea flore plena. 
Double-flowering Feach. 

Cereis siliquastrum, Long-poddod 
JodaS'tree. 

* Chimonanthia fi-agrant. Sweet 
ChhnonanthuB. 

* Cjfdonia japoniea alba. White 
Jl^>an Quince. 

* „ rvibra. Bed ditto. 

* Hydrangea qufrcifolia. Oak- 
leared Hydraugea. 

* MagnoUa eonspiCMa. Showy 
Magnolia. 

* „ SouUtngeana. Souiange's 
ditto. 

* Puniea granatum. Pomegran- 
ate. 

Bibes tpeciosum. Showy Ribe«. 
SobinUi hUpida. Boie Acacia. 

* Weigela rosea, Bose-coioured 
Weigela. 

EVEBOBEBN. 

Berberii dulcit. Sweet Berberry. 
„ faeieularU. Bundle- 
flowered Berberry. 

* „ trif^liata. Trifoliate 
BerUin/* 



* Oeanotkut tcBTuUiu. BlaeCesa- 

othns. 
Cistui ladaniftTus. Gum Cistus. 

* CotaneoMter microphylla. Small- 
leaved Cotoneaster. 

Escallonia maerantha. Long-flow- 
ered Eacallonia. 

JoMminum fruticant. Slirabby 
Jasmine. 

Laurut nobilU. Sweet Bay. 

Liqustrumjaponicum, JapanPriret. 

Magnolia grandiflora, Laxg»- 
flowered Magnolia. 

* „ Exmouthii, Lord 
Exmouth's Magnolia. 

Photinia serrulata. Saw-leaved 
Photinia 

Glihbebs. 

AmpelapsU hederacea, Ytrginian 
Creeper. 

Atragene austriaea, Austrian 
Atragene. 

„ Sibiriea. Siberian do. 

* Bignonia radieans nu^or. Large 
Ash-leaved Trumpet flower. 

* Clematis aturea grand^ora. 
Large blue Clematis. 

„ florida, Large-flowered do. 
„ „ fl. plena. Double 
Lugi-floiwered Gtamatis. 
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Sweet ditto. 
Henderson's 



Clemat'u flammtUa. 
M HendersoniL 
ditto. 

* M Sieboldii. Slebold's ditto. 
„ montana. Mountain ditto. 

Corehonu japonicusjlore pleno, 

* Cratagu4 pyracantha. Ever- 
green thorn. 

* Bedera Helix. Ivy (several 
varieties). 

* Jcuminum officinale. Common 
Jasmine. 

„ revolvium. Bevolate- 

flowered ditto. 






FelieUi Perpetui. Wliite. 
Spectablle. Bosj lilac. 
Madame d*Arblay. White. 
Miller's Climber, Purple. 
YeUon BankHan, 



* L&nieera italica, Italian Hones'* 
sackle. 

eoccinea. Scarlet ditto. 
flexuoea. Twininsdittow 
grata. Evergreen ditto. 

* „ tempervireru. Trum* 
pet ditto. 

* Passiflora ecerulea. Blue Pas- 
sion-flower (rather tender). 

„ Mayana. May's ditto. 

„ palmata. Hand- 

leaved ditto. 

Vitie riparia. Sweet Tine. 

* WUtaria sinensis, Chinese 
Wistaria. 

In addition to the above, the following climbing roses would 

make a very agreeable variety: 

Amadis. Crimson. 
Oraeilis. Bosy red. 
Laure Davoust. Pink. 
Ayrshire Queen, Dark crimson. 
Boursault Elegans. Crimson 
purple. 

To fill np the wall until the pcnnanent shrubs cover it, annual 
creepers should be planted, such as Tropseolum canariense, 
Maurandya Barclayana, Lophospermum Hendersonii, Khodochi- 
ton volubile, Cobsea scandens, and Eccremocarpus scaber. 

Should these not be suflScient to cover the wall entirely, 
Fuchsias, Scarlet Geraniums, some strong-growing Verbenas of 
different colours. Heliotropes, Phlox Drummondii, Mimulus gin- 
tinosus, and M. puniceus may be planted during the first summer. 

PILLAR ROSES. 

There is no kind of shrub, however beautiful, that is used to 
ornament a garden scene, so well adapted to take various fonns 
as the rose. It can be used as a dwarf tiny plant to fill the 
smallest bed ; as a bush to plant amongst other shrubs ; as one to 
plant in beds of larger dimensions in groups ; as a tall standard, 
to form avenues of roses on each side of a noble walk ; standards 
can also be planted in groups on a lawn. These also are oftea 
planted in the centre of a large circular bed, with half standards 
around them, and dwarfs in front, thus forming an amphitheatre 
of roses, which, when in bloom, is one of the finest sights in the 
flower garden. It can also be used to cover naked banks and dry- 
rocks, and as a climber to ornament the amateur's villa, or tM 
more humble abode of the cottager ; also to plant against naked 
walls or palings, and to form (looping shrubs when grafted on 
high standards, to wave gracefully their boughs, laden with fra- 
grance and bloom, in the warm gales of summer and autumn. 
All those forms are very beautiful ; but amidst them all, elegant 
though they are, there are none that show off the beauty and 
grandeur of the rose with such effect as tndnlu^ vt u'^*\^iS£Bs<^^!it 
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poles. The poles, when single, ought to be pretty stoat, and set 
firmly in the ground, or they may be blown down by strong winds. 
More slender poles may be' used if placed in a triangolar form, 
abont three feet from each other at the base, and the ends brought 
together at the top. Tie them together with some strong tarred 
cord, or with stout copper wire. They will, in this form, stand 
the strong gales much better than when planted singly. The best 
kind of poles for this purpose are young larches — the thinnings of 
plantations —they last much longer than any other kind. Shonld 
you adopt the triangular pillar, you may either plant three roses 
of the same yariety, or have three different kinds — planting one 
at the foot of each pole. This being a matter of taste, we may 
leave the choice to the cultivator. Train the roses from pole to 
pole, so as to completely hide them when in full foliage and flower; 
they will then form a beautiful tall pyramid of flowers. Our cot- 
tage friends may easily have pillar roses, as in the country such 
poles may be bad ahnost for nothing. li is true that lardies do 
ilbt grow everywhere ; and, in the case of there being none near 
you, other kinds of poles may be used — such as oak, ash, or hazel. 
These will last a considerable time if the ends that are in the soil 
be charred, and then dipped in pitch while warm. Set them in 
the sun some time till quite dry previously to using them* 

To return to iron pillars. Our amateur friends willing to be 
at the expense of erecting such, may easily ascertain the cost from 
any respectable ironmonger. These may either be formed of a 
single upright rod, or with four rods at about nine inches distant 
from each other ; thus forming a square pillar, fastened with cross 
pieces of strong wire. The rose may be planted in the centre, 
and the branches as they grow be trained to each comer rod, and 
small shoots trained between them. Bring all the shoots to the 
outside, and do not allow any to twine round the rods, bat tie 
them to each with bass matting <»* small twine. These can. then 
be easily loosened from the pillars whenever they require painting, 
an operation that must not be neglected, as the iron will soon 
rust, and thereby injure the plants, and be very unsightly. IVe- 
rioasly to planting the roses, make the soil very rich, as yon 
require those roses to grow quickly in order to flower freely, and 
cover the pillars, arches, and festoons as soon as possible. 

We shall place them before our readers in their several classes 
or sections, so that the cultivator may choose such as will suit 
tiieir situation and taste. 

Climbing Boses. — BoursaulL This is quite a distinct secticm, 

very gorgeous, of rapid vigorous growth, blooming in large 

clusters. To prune them rightly, thin out the branches severely, 

but do not shorten much those you leave. 

AmodUy or CHtiwtfn—Deep purplish crimson, large and seml-doiibid, cap- 
shaped flowMS. Bltuh^ or De r/9/0— Blush, rose centre, very Urge and fiiU, 
jFlobnlar. OracilU—Btight rosy red, large and flilL 
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Ayrshire Roseb.— These may be i»x>perl7 termed " running 
roses," being of a free and rapid growth, and will thrive in rough 
wild situations, such as rocky banks, or climb up old or dead 
trees. For these purposes there are none to equal the Ayrshire 
yarieties. They also form beautiM drooping objects, if budded 
upon tall standard wild briars. 

Aprshire Qt£«en— Dark purple crimson, large and semi-double, cup-shaped. 
Queen of the J9eZgrian«— Creamy-white, small and doable, cup-shaped. Muga 
— ^Pale flesh, large and double, globular. 

Evergreen Boses.— These are a valuable section, blooming 
in very large clusters of from ten to fifty flowers in each. They 
retain their fine shining foliage the most of the winter, are free 
growers, and very hardy. Like the preceding, they form beanti- 
Ixd weeping heads if on tall standards. Prune them so as to 
leave the laigest previous year's shoots, which will flower in the 
extreme ends. 

FelicUi Perpetui — Creamy-white, small and double, of a compact form. 
Flora — Bright rose, fUU. MyriantTus—Bluaht edged with rose, small and 
double, cup-shaped. Spectdbile—Boay lilac, large, double, and of compact 
shape. 

Bankstan Eoses. — Like the last, nearly evergreen, requiring 
a warm wall and dry border. They should be trained wim long 
shoots, to bloom on the short branches these shoots make, ana 
will then flower very freely and beautiftdly. The older they are 
the more flowers they will produce. JiJij long, strong, extra 
shoots they may produce, that are not wanted, should be cut 
away towards the end of June. 

Banksia i^^a— White, very sweet, in dusters of small elegant flowers, cup- 
shaped. Banktia Jaune Serin— Y^ow, equally fine as the last, with large 
flowers, and cup-shaped. Banktia Luiea—Th<& old yellow, very small and 
double, cup-shaped. 

Hybrid Climbing Boses. — These, on account of their decided 
climbing habit, are separated from their proper sections. The 
first two are varieties of Bosa multiflora hybridized with other 
kinds. The last named is a variety of the Mtisk Rose. They 
require pruning the same way as the Boursaults. 

Laure Davoust—A most desirable rose, pink, changing to blush, and very 
double, of a compact shape. JiuMeZ/iana— Strong grower, dark crimson, and 
double, of a compact form. Madame 2>*iir&toy— White, blooming in large 
clusters, very showy. 

KosA Mttltiflora (Many-Jlowered Rose). — ^The varieties of 
Rosa multiflora are rather tender, requiring a warm' sheltered 
situation, and a very gentle use of the knife in pruning. " The 
seven sisters" is a splendid variety when it has proper treatment. 

ChrevUlii (Beven Sisters)— Blush, changhig sometimes to a deep red, double, 
and compact form. Elegans—Blvah and white, small, double, and of a 
compact shape. Triomphe d$ AiymM^ White-centred, itFaw-eolQniml^sni^^x 
in corymbs, or flat heads of Uoom* 

1L^ 
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AH the above arc truly climbing roses. If the garden is small, 
select one only out of each section. There are a large number 
of hybrid China summer-blooming climbers ; for autunm-bloom- 
ing, hybrids of Bourbons, Noisette, and Perpetuals, are proper. 

Though there are several vigorous growing roses amongst the 
Provence, Damask, and French kinds, yet they are scarcely fit for 
training up pillars ; we shall, therefore, select from the Hybrid- 
China, Noisette, and Bourbon varieties, together with Bonrsaalt, 
Ayrshire, Hybrid -Perpetuals, Hybrid-Bourbons, and Noisettes ; 
all of which contain some excellent kinds, well adapted for pillars. 

Blarii No. 2, blush pink, very large and double. Brennutf deep carmine, 
very large and ftall. ChinidoUt light vivid crimson, very large and doable. 
Coupe cTH^bi, rich deep pink, lanire and very double. Frederic the Seeond<, 
rich crimson purple, large and doable. General Jacquftninot, purplish crimson, 
lanre and fhll. Madame Plantier, pure white, full. Maddine, pale flesh, edfred 
-with cnmson, large and double. Paul Perrtu^ pale rose, very^large and full. 
Vivid, rich vivid crimson. 

BouBSAiTLT "RosK.—Amadit or Crimtan, deep purplish crimson, large and 
semi-double. 

This variety, having strong vigorous shoots, is one of the very 
best to form a pillar of roses : it frequently has shoots six or 
seven feet long, which the following summer break at nearly 
every bud, and are covered with flowers all their length. They 
should be suffered to hang loosely, in order to display all their 
beauty. 

Atbshiks. — Dundee Rambler^ white, edges pink, numerous small flowerg, 
and double. Miller** Climber, bright purple, semi-double. 

Hybrid Cltubimo Rose. — 77^ Garland, nankeen and pink, changring to 
white, very showy, semi-double. 

Hybrid Perpetual. — The strong vigorous growers of this 
class of roses are excellent for pillSrs, and have the advantage 
of blooming through the autumn months. On that account 
we advise the greater number of roses for this purpose to bo 
selected from the following names : 

Alexandrine Bachmeteff, bright red, large and fbll. Ducheet ofS^Uherland, 
pale rose, large and very double. General Jacqueminot, brilliant velvety red, 
large and double. Dr. Julliard, rosy purple, shaded, lai^e and very double. 
Gloire de Rosomenes, brilliant carmine, showy, large, and semi-double. Louise 
Odier, fine bright rose. Louie Chaix, bright red, shaded with crimson; 
Madame de Cambadres, rosy carmine, large and full. Madame Rivers^ clear 
flesh, large and fhll. Piiu the Ninth, crimson purple, large and full. Souvenir 
de Reine d'Angliterre, bright rose, large and fUlI. Triomphe de VExposUion^ 
beautiful reddish crimson, large and full. WUliam Jeue, crimson, tinged 
with lilac, very large and double. 

Bourbon Kosrs are peculiarly autumn roses: they are also 
free and constant bloomers, with fine foliage, bright colours, 
and in general finely shaped flowers. 

Acidalie, blush white, superb, large and fhll. Emprett Euginie, rose porple, 
edges large and full. Olorietta, deep red. L*Avenir, bright rose, large and ftill. 
Marquit Balbiano, rose, tinged with silver. Sir J. Paxton, bright rose, shaded 
with crimson, large and full. Reveil, cherry, shaded with violet. Souvenir de 
Malmaison, clear flesh, edges blush, very large and AiIl. 
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Noisette Bosbs. — These bloom generally in large clusters 
throughout the summer and autumn. They are free growers, 
and fragrant. 

Caroline Mamies$e^ cream white. Du Luxembourg ^ lilac rose, deep red centre , 
larKC and very double. La Riche^ pttle flesh, very large. Madame Mauotf 
pure white, flesh centre. Triomphe de Rennet^ canary, large and full. 

Pruning. — ^Pillar roses should receive a kind of temporary 
pruning about November. At that time shorten-in the long 
straggUng branches only. In the beginning of March, prune- 
in the side shoots, to three or four eyes, and tie-in the leading 
ones to nearly their full length. Take away all coarse, strong, 
gluttonous shoots — those robbers of the strength which ought to 
be husbanded to nourish the flower-bearing branches. 

Iksects.— The rose caterpillars* will soon begin their de- 
structive attacks upon the leaves and young buds of the rose. 
No application of any liquid that we know of will destroy these 
insects. The only way is to crush them with your finger, 
" The worm i' th' bud," alluded to by Shakespere, is this insect. 
In the bud, then, you must look for it ; but too often the eflfect 
is discovered before the cause; or, in other words, the buds 
containing the flowers, are eaten by this caterpillar before you 
perceive its presence ; but this is the eff'ect of want of observ- 
ance. We advise you, therefore, earnestly to be diligent every 
day in examining your rose bushes, and crush the enemy before 
he has destroyed your rose buds, and thus made of no avail all 
the pains, cost, and anxiety you may have bestowed. 

EOSES FOR BEDDING. 

We have often been surprised at the demand for flowers for 
bedding purposes, that is, for flowers of distinct colours, of 
one kind, for each bed. ** Anything new for bedding?" is the 
perpetually recurring inquiry. Every nurseryman that has 
customers for plants for this purpose is often puzzled how to 
supply novelties; many things have, in consequence, been 
recommended , and made use of for one season, that have utterly 
failed to please, either on account of the fewness of their flowers, 
or the want of decided colours, or a succession of bloom. The 
passion for such new things has in some degree prevented the 
use of others of decided merit, and of none more so than the 
flower with which we have headed this paragraph. We have 

* The caterpillars attacking the leaves and buds of roses are those of more 
than one sfiecies of moth, but the most common are those of the Argyrotoza 
Bergmanniana or Tartrix rosana. The moth is very small and beautiful, 
and is often very numerous in gardens and about hedges, late in July and 
early in August. The caterpillar draws the yoimg leaves of the rose together 
by its web, nnd pierces with numerous holes the mass tlius formed. Ihe 
caterpillar is about half an inch long, of a dark flesh>coloiu:, with a black head. 
The remedy is to open the leaves attacked, and to deatcoy U\«>Vt «ssa!^«ssiu 
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had frequent inquiries as to what are the best roses for bedding- 
ont purposes, and shall therefore endeavour to give a few names, 
with their colours and season of flowering. 

The rose, by reason of its beauty, clear colours, fragrance, 
fine bright foliage, and capability of taking any form, either 
upright or prostrate, is peculiarly well adapted to plant in masses 
of one colour and one kind in each bed. Roses are classed first 
into two grand divisions, summer-blooming and autumn-bloom- 
ing } these are again divided into several sections. We will just 
give the names of each, — 

Ist Grand Division. — Summer Roses, flowering from May 
to July. Sections: — 1, Provence; 2, Moss; 3, Damask; 4, 
Alba (white) ; 5, Gallicia ( French) ; 6, Hybrid Provence ; 7, 
Hybrid Chinese, Bourbon, and Noisette ; 8, Scotch Roses ; 
9, Austrian ; 10, Sweet-brier. 

2nd. Crrand Division. — Autumnal Roses, flowering from July 
to November. Sections: — 1, Perpetual Moss; 2, Perpetual 
Scotch ; 3, Damask Perpetual ; 4, Hybrid Perpetual ; 5, Bour- 
bon; 6, Noisettes; 7, China, or Monthly Roses; 8, Tea- scented 
China. 

Some readers will no doubt be surprised that there are s 
many classes of these beautiful flowers ; yet there is good reason 
fcM* thus dividing them, as it enables collectors to choose such, as 
will suit their various wants and purposes, and to select them also 
to bloom at any particular time of the year those flowers may be 
wanted. 

Roses suitable for beds are kept in pots by most nurserymen, 
and, therefore, can be had at the time the beds are ready for 
them. The seventh and eighth sections of the autumnal roses 
are the China (Rosa indica); this group contains the greatest 
number of kinds for the purpose. We have seen dark China 
roses planted in a bed, and then a wire trellis placed over it, 
raised about six inches from the ground in the centre, and 
brought gradually down to the grass at the edge of the bed. 
To this trellis the branches of the roses as they grew were tied 
down ; in the course of a short time the ends of each shoot turned 
upwards, and produced abundance of roses. The bed then 
presented the appearance of a large bouquet of those splendid 
richly-coloured flowers, forming a truly magnificent spectacle. 
We strongly recommend this method to our readers, and assure 
them, if they give it a trial, having the soil right, the plants 
strong, and a moderately fine season, with the requisite attention 
to tying down, weeding, and watering, the display of beautiixil. 
flowers will be agreeably surprising. 

CHINA KOSES SUITABLE FOR BEDDING IN GROUPS. 

TF%/f0— Madame Plantier (Hybrid China); Mrs. Bosanqnet; Madame 
Bnrean; DncbeBS of Kent. 
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r0il0*0-^aiiiie(Tea<«oented); Eliza Samrage (ditto). 

Bote-ooUntred — ^Adam; Goubanlt. 

JS«(I and Scarlet— Vabvier; Baronne Delaage. 

CHfTWon— Folgens ; WllUam Jesse. 

Dark Crimj<M»— Craou^sle Sup^rleure. 

The Fairy roses both white aad red are excellent for small 
beds. 

The Bourbons contain some of the finest roses blooming in 
autumn. They are free and constant bloomers, with fine foliage, 
bright colours, are very hardy, and of free growth. T7te Noisettes 
are fine roses, blooming in large clusters tfaronghout the summer 
and autumn; some of them scarcely cease blooming for six 
months together. We shall arrange them in colours, com* 
mencing with. 

NOISETTES FOB BEDDING. 

White— Aim6e Yibert, Miss Olegg. JW2ow— Lamarqae, SoUkterre. Rote 
—Da Lazemboarg. Dark crinufm—Fonrpre de Tyre. 

BOUBBONS FOB BEDDING. 

Tr%<^0— Addalle (there are no yellow Bourbons). /2o««— George Cavier, 
T^veson Gower. Red and «car2e^— Emllie Conrtler. CHiTMon -Souchet, Paul 
Joseph. 

PEBPETUAL BOSES FOB BEDDING. 

TTAi/tf— Perpetual White Hoas. It is a somewhat singular tact that this 
beautifhl autumnal rose is the only clear white one in this class, the darker 
colours seeming greatly to preponderate. Telloro— It is equally extraordinary 
that there are no yellow perpetual roses. Bote colour— Celestina, Comie 
d'Egmont 9oarZ«/— None strictly of this colour. Crinuon— Lee's Crimson 
or Bose da Boi, Louis Buonaparte, Madame LaflEsy, Dr. Marx. Dark 
erinuoti — Louis Philippe, Mogador, Antinous, Edward Jesse. 

This class of roses is very rich in the two last mentioned 
colours. Any of the kinds named will answer admirably to 
plant in beds ; the collector may choose which he pleases, and 
he is sure to obtain a rich coloured, very double, and free- 
flowering rose. 

AusTBiAN Roses. — Persian Yellow. — ^This is the very finest 
of hardy yellow roses ; it is of a rich orange yellow, very full, 
large, and superb; it opens its flowers much better than the 
ycUow Noisette, and is altogether a very desirable rose; it is 
also a free bloomer, and has a neat foliage, with the scent of 
the sweet-brier. To succeed in growing and blooming it well, 
you must place it in a good loam, mixed with peat and leaf- 
mould. In pruning, all that is required is to thin out the shoots 
pretty freely, and not shorten in the remainder, but peg them 
down to the ground their full length, or very nearly so ; if the 
shoots are very long and rather weak, you may take off four or 
five buds from the end. By this method of pruning, each bud 
will break and produce flowerS' on &\ioTt u^in^DX ^QlC2^lb^T!A«i^^ 

K 4 
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the entire length of each of the long shoots ; the bed then will be 
truly gorgeous. 

KosES FOR GsoupiKO IN Beds. — There is so great a number 
of kinds of roses that answer admirably for bedding purposes, 
that we feel almost at a loss which to recommend in preference 
to others equally as good. We shall give three more that are 
needful for moderate-sized gardens, and which are really good 
for the purpose. Our readers, consequently, need be at no loss 
which to have and which to reject. 

White DflJtkwA— Madame Hardy. 

White Provence — ^Unique. 

Base'coloured — Common Moss. A bed of roses all of this 
kind, when in flower, is one of the finest sights the kingdom of 
Flora exhibits. The delicious fragrance and lovely hue of this 
beautiful rose, half shrouded, as it were, with a veil of green 
mossy spray, renders it peculiarly attractive and desirable. To 
grow it to the greatest perfection, you must take some pains; 
and before we describe the proper management it requires, we 
will observe that the same treatment -vnll suit all the strong 
growing Provence, Damask, and Gallic (French) roses^ when 
grown on their own roots as dwarf roses. 

In the first place, the soil should be of a good loamy textnre, 
made rich with very rotten dung: The plants should be put in 
early in autumn, and a covering of short dung spread all over 
the bed. The first year they should be pruned to three buds of 
the previous year's growth. In the autumn of the following 
year, fork the bed over, and lay on a frejsh coat of rotten dung ; 
then in the spring, early in March, procure a few hooked pegs, 
and peg down a sufficient number of the strongest shoots to cover 
the bed completely, shortening them in a few inches from the 
extremity of each shoot. Cut off the shoots that are not wanted, 
to the same length as you do the spring previously. The shoots 
thus pruned, and those pegged down, wUl send up short shoots, 
and each will have a bunch of fine flowers. Though the first 
year's bloom will produce some tolerable flowers, the second will 
be by far the flnest. To prevent the bed being entirely bare of 
flowers in the spring, some patches of Crocuses and Snowdrops 
might be planted amongst them without any injury to the roses. 
In the autumn, after the roses have done blooming, cut off all the 
decayed flowers, and plant a few low growing annuals, such as 
Kolana prostrata, Nemophila insignis, Leptosiphon androsaceus, 
and others. These will serve to make the bed look gay when 
the glory of the rose has departed. 

ANNUALS. 

Annuals, notwithstanding their real beauty, are now too often 
considered as mere weedy things. The short time during which 
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many of them remain in full perfection is one reason why they 
are less iised than formerly. The little care taken of them, 
allowing them to remain in a mass unthinned and uncared for, is 
another cause of their decaying popularity. 

A garden cropped with well-grown annuals is a treat: few 
things are more beautiful, when seen at their best. Just think of 
beds and rows of different coloured Candytufts ! What is there 
among the finest bedding-plants that will beat them ? Come a 
few inches lower down, and what more lovely than the Nemophila 
insignis, and its sister species, macalata and atomaria ? Rise a 
foot or so higher, and what more pleasing than groups of Godetia 
Lindleyana, roseo-alba, and masses of Pholx Drummondi, 
Chrysanthemum carinatum, Viscaria oculata, and even the 
Erysimum Perofskiannm ? For low-growing compact beds, we 
need scarcely mention the Saponaria calabrica, the Sanvitalia 
procumbens, and the different kinds of small Lobelias, because 
these are pretty well recognised as fit for bedding or edgings, 
from lasting the most of the season through. 

There are two modes of keeping up a succession of bloom in an 
annual bed: first, by preventing the plants seeding. By merely 
cutting and stripping off the seeds, we have had beds of CEnothera 
Lindleyana fine from May to October. The same mode has been 
adopted with Eschscholtzia, Erysimum, various kinds of Lupines, 
&c Frequently, pieces of the stems would be cut off altogether, 
and then a top-dressing and a good watering would carry the 
plants on for a month or two. Other things will hardly admit of 
this treatment, as the labour would be so excessive, such as in 
the case of the Candytufts, the Nemophilas, the CoUinsias, 
especially the beautiful C. bicolor, but by sowing and planting 
these rather thinly in rows, early in spring, say by the middle of 
March, we have seen a good succession kept np by sowing 
between them in the beginning or towards the end of May, and 
thinning out the first gradually, to give the young ones room. 
We once had a fine bed of Collinsia bicolor from the end of May 
to the end of October, by sowing in September, in May, and 
July, and the bed never looked bad, though twice during the 
summer, for a few days at each time, it was rather seedy, l^fore 
the old plants were all pulled up and the younger ones had taken 
their place. 

By keeping a large reserve garden of annuals sown in pots, or 
on thick pieces of turf, with spaces scooped out for fine soil and 
seeds, a bed of annuals ndght at once be cleared away, the 
ground dug, and a similar, or a different colour of annual or 
annuals planted. Much* could be done in this way, in small 
gardens, where freshness and frequent changes are desirable, and 
where labour is an item never complained about. 

In using annuals for beds and these different purposes, we 
have tried three plans^ and if there Yreie ^oo^^m^sckKi^^^'^^s^^ 
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prefer the last for obtaining abundance of earlj flowers. The 
nrst is, sowing the seeds in small patches, in the middle and 
towards the end of March, and covering each patch with a 
flower-pot nntil the seed is up, and then at night, and in cold 
weather, for some time longer, and afterwards caiefnlly- thinning 
out the young plants. The second mode is to sow in poor soil, 
over a stiffish clajej loam, in September, and protect with a 
few green boughs in winter. The seedlmgs are lifted with a 
trowel, in small patches, in March, and planted in ground well 
dug and pulverised for them. Most of the Californian annuals 
answer well by this treatment, as also all the varieties of Can* 
dytuft. Sweet Alyssum, Virginian Stock, &c. In severe winters 
however, unless well protected with snow, there will not be many 
plants, remaining. The third mode is to prepare a slight hotbed 
with leaves, &c., about the middle of March ; on that ^ place 
a little rotten dung, next a couple of inches of rough soil and 
rough leaf-mould, and then an inch of flne soil, and on this sow 
the annuals in rows, to be transplanted out in little patches when 
from one to two inches high. If these can be covered with a 
glass sash, so much the better ; if not, hurdles or mats will do. 
For want of a slight hotbed, we have done the same on a warm 
border, and protected a little with what we could get, until the 
plants would stand the weather, and then they were lifted in 
little patches, and planted according to their height and mode of 
growth, irom a few inches to twelve inches apart. 

But though even the hardiest annuals will not dislike the 
above treatment, there are many suitable for groups which will 
not do much good without as much, or even more heat than such 
a slight hotbed ; and in the following short list, the letter a will 
designate those which particularly require such treatment, while 
the letter b will designate those that will be most likely to bloom 
the whole season without any extra care, it being understood 
that the others will not do so without successions, or preventing 
the seeding process from being completed. If it were not for the 
labour, almost every annual would keep on blooming if the seeding 
were wholly prevented, and top-dressings and waterings given. 

Those marked with an asterisk * may be sown in the open 
ground. 

Abronia umhellata — a b, lilac ; trailing. 

Ageratum mexicanum — a b, Hlac blue; two feet in height. 
This would be better sown in a hotbed and hardened off. 

Alonso Warazewiczii — ^ab, scarlet; eighteen inches in height; 
treatment as last. 

Anagallis of kinds — a b, blue ; chiefly one foot high. 

Antirrhinum — ^a b, sown in spring, will bloom in the sum- 
mer and autumn. 

Asters, Chinese, German — ^a b, in addition to these, sow on 
the open border, in well-mellowed ground. 



^Babtoioa aurea — x b, orange ; one foot ; if XK>t sown in the 
ground, should be sown in pots, as it does not transplant well. 
A rough-looking plant, singular foliage, but the flowers large, 
and the stamens long and numerous. 

Brachycome ibtridifolia — ^A b, whitish-blue; nine inches 
high ; compact habit; neat and pretty. 

Cacalia coccinea — ^A b, scarlet ; one foot high. 
CALAi^DRiinA umbellata — a b, red-crimson flowers, about six 
inches in height ; plant compact and close to the ground ; sow in 
pots, as it transplants badly ; very neat for a small bed. 

«— ~ discolor — a b, rose-colour ; one foot. 

speciosa — b, purple. 

Calceolaria pinnata — ^a b, yellow ; one-and-a-half feet ; sow 
in pots, and cover thinly. 

ckelidonoides — ^A b, sow this also in pots and 

coyer slightly, though it would come freely enough in the border. 
Both of these will want the seed-pods to be removed, to keep 
up a continuance of flowering. 

*Calliopsib atrosanguinea, Drummondi, coronata, grandiflora^ 
and many more, will continue to the end of the season if the 
seeds are cut off, and will be more regular if raised and then 
planted ; all of them are well famished with fibry roots, and 
most are from two to three feet in height. 

Campanula carpatica, Lorei, pentaffoniu, &c. — ^low growing 
plants, with blue and purple flowers. The first is a perennial 
but will bloom the first season if treated as an annual. 

•Candytufts (Iberis) — a well-known class; valuable for 
early blooming. 

^Chrysanthemum carinatum — ^A b, one-foot-and-a-half high; 
showy for large beds. There are several very handsome varieties. 
Chryseis, or Eschscholtzla. crocea, orange; caUfomicay 
yellow. These are best sown in the ground, though they 
transplant pretty freely, and few things are more dazzling than 
a yellow or orange bed. 

CENL4 turbinata^A, white, like camomile flowers; a few 
inches high. 

*Ct/Arkia pulcheUa, purple ; and alba white ; A. These are 
well known, and for a month or six weeks few annuals will beat 
them. They generally stand the winter well; about twelve 
inches in height. 

*CoLLiNSLA. bicolor, lilac and white ; and grand\fiora, pink and 
blue. The first from a foot in height ; the latter more trailing, 
and also more lasting. These do well sown in autumn, and al^ 
as A. The variety candidUaima is an excellent pure white. 

Clintonia puichella — ^a b, pretty, party-coloured, low plants 
suitable for beds and vases, should be sown in a pot in a hotbed^ 
and then hardened off. . 
CoBMX scandens, with large purplish flowers *, i& '^^W ^v^\r.^ 
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for covering palings and unsightly objects. Sow on a moderate 
hotbed, and plant out in May in a warm situation. 

*0oLLOMiA coccinea—B, one foot high, flowers bright scarlet. 

•CoNVOLVOLUS minor — ^A B, varieties ; from one to two feet ; 
splendid when the sun shines ; major, a climber. 

*£rtsimuh Perofskianum — ^a and b, if seeds pruned away ; 
stands the winter when sown in autumn ; fine orange ; from 
one-and-a-half to two feet. 

•EucHiRiDiUM grandiflorum — ^A, purple ; one foot. Excellent 
for small beds. 

•EuTOCA viscida — A, and nearly b, blue ; one foot high ; very 
pretty for beds. 

•GiLiA tricolor y and others — good for early-blooming and very 
pretty. 

•GoDETiA Lindleyana — pale rose with a red blotch in the centre 
of each petal ; rubicunda — rose with red centre ; and roseo'cdba 
rose and white, — ^from one to two feet high, do well sown in 
autumn as a, or in the open ground. The flowering will be over 
in the end of July, unless Sie plants are pruned, and seeding 
prevented. 

Gtphsophila elegans — A, whitish-purple ; nine inches. 

Hawkweeds — ^yellow, white, and purple; have had them 
almost b, with a little picking ; about one foot. 

Heliophila araboides — blue ; and several more ; one foot ; 
will be A b, in a shady place ; plant thickly. 

*HiBiscns africanus — a, yellow and brown ; one to one-and-a 
half feet. 

IsoTOMA (Lobelia) axillaris — a b, purple-blue ; one foot ; 
best sown in a pot, in a hotbed, and hardened off. 

^Kaulfussia amelloides — blue ; nine inches j a b. 

^Larkspurs of sorts. 

♦Leptosiphon — densiJloruSf pale purple ; lutetts and aureus, 
yellow ; are all low-growing, and may be sown in autumn, spring, 
or as A. 

LmuM grandiflorum — A b, scarlet; one foot. 

Lobelia erinus speciosa, four inches, bright blue ; and ramosa, 
one foot, deep blue. The former is the best of all the varieties 
for bedding, and makes beautiful edgings. The latter may also 
be employed for beds out of doors, but is better adapted for pot- 
culture in the conservatory ; a b ; make beautiful beds, edgings. 
&e, ; as the seed is small, should be placed in pots covered with 
a dusting of silver-sand, and get a little more heat than A. 

'LuPiNUS, nanus, white and blue, and Hartwegiiy mutabilis, 
Cruickshankii, &c. ; will all answer to A b, if seeds are removed ; 
nanus is about one foot, and the others from two to five feet ; 
the annual blues, roses, and yellows, will also bloom long, if the 
seed is removed as soon as the pod forms. 
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*Malope trifida grandiflora — dark crimson ; good for large, 
tall beds, either treated as a, or sown in the ground. 

^Marigolds of sorts— a b. 

♦Mignonette. 

MiMOLus — A B, good for early smnmer and autumn. 

^Neuophila insignia, maculata, and many yarieties — a, or in 
the open air ; none of them stand the heat of the end of July 
well, though few things are more splendid in early summer. 

•Nasturtiums of sorts. 

Nolana — A B, from six inches, bluish, and should be sown in 
pots, if not sown where to grow at once, as they do not tiani^lant 
well. 

Fentstemon — perennial kinds, treated as A, will bloom after 
Midsummer. 

Petunia — white and purple, a b. — ^These can always be pro- 
cured, and white and purple beds are thus often better procured 
from seeds than from cuttings of the best kinds, as they are so 
apt to go off in some grounds. 

•Prince's Feather — though not continuous, a small bed of 
this would have no bad effect. 

Phlox Drummondi — ^a b. — Many varieties of this are easily 
])rocurable by seed, and a bed will generally stand the whole 
season ; while a bed procured from cuttings of the best kinds 
will generally go off after the dog-days. 

Portulaca — A B, would only be worth trying in very dry and 
warm positions, where Thellusont and splendeng are very or- 
namental. 

Rhodanthe Mangleaii — the same as the last. 

Salpiolossis — A B; vcry ornamental; should have rather 
more heat than a to start them. 

Salvia patens — this never does better than when treated as 
an annual. It would be well to sow the seeds by the beginning 
of March, and in a hotbed, taking them out into a cooler place 
as soon as they were up. 

Sanyitalia proctcm^efu — ^A b, orange and black; trailer; has 
often been recommended. 

•Saponaria calabrica — a b, pink ; this has already been re- 
commended. It is beautiful for beds, edgings, and rockwork. 

•SCHIZANTHUS of SOrtS. 

Silene, pendula, compacta, Schafta — low plants, with pink 
and rose flowers. 

Sultan — ^purple and yellow ; a, or open air; nearly b. 

Sweet Altssum, open air, or a b, white and sweet ; one fool 
in height ; always in flower. 

* Sweet Peas of sorts. 

Sphenooyne speciasa — ^A, and nearly b, neat> compact^ jel- 
low-orange ; one foot. 

Stocks of kinds— a. 
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Tagbtes ngnata, a b, jeUow ; one to two feet. 

*yi8CARiA ocidata and oculata aiba — rose and white ; from 
one to one-and-a-half feet ; a, and nearly b ; if the seeds are 
removed will keep on well to the end of the season. 

Whitlayia grandifiora — a dwarf annual ; something like the 
Eutocas, A. 

Trop^solum canariense, yellow; majtu, minus, OTange and 
crimson — ^make showy beds, when the leaves are to a great extent 
removed to show the flowers. The Tom Thomb varieties in 
particular make exceUent beds. 

♦ViRGiOTAN Stock. — This pretty little anniial may be had all 
the summer by sowing in September, the middle of March, and 
the end of May. 

Verbena venosa, purple ; and Aubkita, bluish-purple — ^will 
make good beds in snmmer and autamn if the seed is sovm in a 
slight hotbed ; and so will any of the Yerbenas^ though you will 
not be able to depend upon the colour, a.b. 

Xeranthbmum and Helichrysuh, a.b. — ^There are yellow, 
white, and rose varieties, and fh)m two to three feet in height. 
Many cultivate them for the flowers which are used in winter 
nosegays, and for similar purposes, being what are called 
everUstings. 

ZivNiA of varieties, A b, but either more heat should be 
secured, or the seeds should not be sown until the middle of 
April, under glass. The goodness of beds of these beautiful 
flowers greatly depends on the plants never receiving a check ; 
and, therefore, the middle of April will generally be early 
enongh for sowing, as it will not be safe to plant out before the 
beginning of June, or after the first week is past 

AH those alluded to as blooming early will make fine pot- 
plants for greenhouses. Few things will rival Nemophilas, CJol- 
linsias, Schizanthus, &c., when thus grown. 

Sowing Hardy Annuals. — Should the weather be favourable 
in March — that is, warm and dry, and you have got your beds 
and borders nicely trinmied — ^you may venture to sow some of 
the hardiest annuals, such as those marked thus*. Proceed to 
sow them as follows : — With a small rake draw a portion of soil 
from the places where you intend to sow, c(Mnmencing at the 
furthest side of your borders, or in the centre of the beds. Make 
as many of these hollows as you can conveniently reach to sow 
at once, without unnecessarily treading upon the ground ; for 
the less it is trodden upon, the better your flowers will thrive. 
For large seeds, sach as Sweet Peas, Lupines, and the like, make 
the hollows fully an inch deep ; for smaller seeds, a quarter of an 
inch will be a sufficient depth. Having made as many hollows 
as you think right, then take two papers of the tallest annuals of 
different colours, carrying also with you as many short pieces of 
wood as you judge there may be patches of flowers in the two 
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packets of seeds. The two sorts may be sown near to each other. 
Sow of large seeds from four to half a dozen seeds, and of those 
that are smaller irom 12 to 20 in each place. Stick one of the 
short pieces of wood in the midst of the seeds, leaving them 
uncovered till the whole of the tall kinds are sown. Then with 
the rake cover them in, 'and put out ail footmarks, making the 
ground neat and level. Proceed then to open other hollows with 
2ie rake, and, if your beds and borders are not very wide indeed, 
yon may with this second batch finish the sowing for this time. 
If your soil is heavy and wet (which it ought not to be, if you 
have been able and willing to follow the instructions previously 
given), you had better, for the small seed especially, have some 
light soil si^d moderately fine, and cover those small seeds with 
it. Do not forget to leave spaces for the half-hardy a-nnnals you 
are raising in your iiame or pit. 

BIENNIALS AND PERENNIALS. 

Biennials are those plants which, being sown in one year, 
flower and then die in the next. Perennials are sown in one 
year and flow^ in the next, but although they die down in 
winter, the roots remain alive, and the plants spring up again 
every year. 

Biennials. — The best time for sowing is in the beginning of 
June, in an open situation, in moderately rich soil ; sow thinly : 
there is nothing gained by sowing thickly. Water gently in 
dry weather every evening. In July prepare a bed in some 
open part of the garden, by digging and raking, to tran^lant 
them into. By transplanting them whilst young ihej will make 
nice bushy plants close to the ground; and will, in such a 
condition, be more able to endure the frosts of winter. The soil 
into which you transplant them should not be enriched with any 
manure. If it is of a heavy nature, a coating either of quick- 
lime or of some finely sifted coal-ashes would be of great use. 
Tour biennials should be planted thinly, to allow them room 
to make stocky plants. It is much better to have one dozen 
of good plants than twice as many middling ones. Should any 
of them grow up with a single stem, and show no tendency to 
branch out near the ground, nip off the centre shoot near to 
the ground. This will cause them to branch out freely, and 
make plants that will, when the flowering season arrives, send 
up numerous spikes or heads of flowers. 

These directions being attended to, tiie plants will, in August, 
be bushy and fit for planting out in the places where they are to 
flower next year. Should they, in consequence of moist weather, 
be growing so strongly as to become crowded in the nursery 
■beds, and the situations you wish to grow them in are yet 
occupied with otiier plants, it will be adviiralbilft V^ ^2C!K&»s^3eaBa;''^'^^'s^ 
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a^^in, so as to ^ve a check to their too laxariant growth. 
Unless they actually touch each other, it will not be necessary to 
plant them wider apart, for the mere lifting them will give them 
a safficient check. Attend to these suggestions, or your plants, 
should the winter be severe, will be all, or nearly all, destroyed. 

In February, if the weather be open and mild, biennials may 
be removed out of the bed into which they were transplanted 
last autumn. Plant them in the borders where they are to 
flower, placing the tall growers at the back of the border, and 
the dwarfer kinds in front. They generally consist of — 



Scar!et Lychnis, 3 feet. 
Stocks, Brompton, 3 feet. 

„ Qaeen, 1^ feet. 
Sweet Rocket, 1 foot. 
Sweet Scabloas, I^ feet. 
Street WiUlam, 1 tbot. 
Valerian, 1 foot. 
Wall-flowers, 2 feet 



Anchusa Italica, 2 feet. 
Canterbury Bells, 2^ feet. 
Catanauche Ucolor, 9 Inches. 
„ coerulea, 9 Inches. 
Foxgloves, 4 feet. 
French Honeysuckle, 2 feet. 
Honesty, 2^ feet. 
Humea elegans, 4 fleet. 
Indian Pink, 6 inches. 

Perennials. — There is no better time for sowing seeds of 
all hardy perennials than from the middle to the end of May, 
when there is plenty of time to look after them till they are past 
nursing and can take care of themselves. The best and cheapest 
way for sowing is to dig up a spare border, or any piece of light 
ground, to rake the surface as fine as possible, then give it a good 
soaking of water, and next day it is fit to receive the seeds ; 
small, narrow beds are best, the seed to be sown rather thin, and 
a barrow load of fine, dry, sifted mould to be at hand for 
covering them, so that each kind may be covered according to 
the size of the seeds ; generally, a quarter of an inch is a cover- 
ing thick enough for any of these seeds, but if the very small 
seeds are just covered it will be enough. If this miscellaneous 
assortment is sown in the usual way, like so many cabbages or 
lettuces, and "raked in," as we say, the chances are that one-half 
of them are too deep, and the other half not so deep as they 
ought to be, as they cling to the little lumps of soil on the 
surface, or go after the teeth of the rake. There is no better way 
of covering flower seeds than by hand from a heap of sifted soil, 
and when the bed is well watered before the seeds are sown, 
there will be no danger of the surface *' caking," as no more 
watering will be necessary before the seedlings are up, unless the 
weather is very dry indeed. Where the ground is liable to cake 
after watering, a little sifted leaf-mould put all over is the best 
preventive. A reel of white cotton run across, or along the bed, 
and fastened to little sticks, will keep off the sparrows and other 
birds, if anything will. The after treatment will be the same as 
in the case of biennials. 

Propagation. — The large families of Phlox, Pentstemon, 
Campanula, Delphinium (Larkspurs), Chelone, Dianthvs (Pinks), 
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&e.f may be propagated in Jane by cuttings under hand-glasses, 
placed in a shady situation. If struck and potted separately they 
make fine plants for the following season. A number of plants 
of this description produce bottom shoots that will not flower the 
same year; these make excellent cuttings or slips, as they are 
sometimes called. Take these off carefully with a sharp knife, 
and treat in a similar manner to the more woody cuttings ; like 
them they will make strong plants for the following year. 
Hepaticas, and all similar early blooming plants also, may now 
be divided, and planted in a border shaded from the sun ; they 
will there make fresh roots and nice tufty plants, to be planted 
in the borders in autumn, to produce their welcome flowers in the 
early season of spring. The general mode, however, is to wait 
until the plants have finished blooming ; cut down the flower- 
stalks, the plants will soon begin to push afresh, and then early 
in autumn the plants should be raised, and divided into pieces, 
and planted in light, rich, sandy soil, into nursery rows. Each 
of these vnW generally be a nice strong plant before spring, when 
they should be thinned out, and placed in their blooming quarters. 
Phloxes, Peeonies, PotentiUas, and Delphiniums, may be moved 
whenever they have done blooming and the leaves are withered. 
Some of the tender kinds are most safely divided when growth 
is just commencing in spring. 
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Adonis vemalis (Spriiig Adonis), 
6 in. Yellow. 

Alysium saxatUe (Eock Madwort), 
6 in. Yellow. 

Anemone apennina (Mountain Ane- 
mone), 6 in. Bine. 

Arabis saxatUe (Eock Wall-cress), 
6 in. White. 

Aubri^ia deltoidea (Triangle-leaved 
Aubrietia), 4 in. I'urple. 

Cardamine pratensUt flore pleno 
(Double Cuckoo-flower), 1 ft. Furple. 

Cheiranihue afymus (Alpine Wall- 
flower), 4 in. Yellow. 

CorydaiU nobUis (Noble Fmnitory), 
6 in. Yellow. 

Dodecatheon giganteum (Giant Ame- 
rican Cowslip). 

Gentiana acaulu (Dwarf Gentian), 
4 in. Deep blue. 

Hellebonu niger (Christmas Eose), 
1ft Pink. 

Hepatica triloba alba (Common 
Hepatica), 8 in. White. 

ff^atica triloba ccerulea (Blue He- 
patica), 8 in. Blue. 

Hepatica triloba rubra (Bed He- 
patica), 3 in. Bed. 



Iberis sempervirens (Evergeen Can- 
dytuft), 9 in. White. 

Iris persica (Persian Iris), varions 
colours, 4 in. 

Iberis gihraltariea (Gibraltar Can- 
dytuft), 1 foot. 

Linumjlavum (Yellow Flax), 4 in. 
„ nardo7i07t«c(NarbonneFlazJ, 
4 in. Blue. 

Orobue vernus (Spring Bitter 
Vetch;, 1 ft. Purple. 

Pholx divarieata (Early-flowering 
Phlox), 4 ft. Blue. 

PMox vema (Spring Phlox), in. 
Pink. 

Phlox utacea (Bristly Ph]o\), 6 hi. 
Bosy. 

Phlox tubulata (Oval-shaped 
Phlox). Pink. 

Phlox nivalis (White Pholx), 4 in. 

Phyteuma orbicularis (Boond- 
headed Bampion), 1 ft. Blue. 

Primula vulgaris alba plena 
(Double-white Primrose), 3 in., doaUe. 
White. 

Primula vulgaris iulphurta (Doa- 
ble sulphur-colottred), 3 in. Yellow. 
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Primula vulgaris violae§a (DonUe 
crimBon), 3 In. Crtanson. 

Pulmonaria virginica (Yiigiiiiaii 
Lungwort), 1 ft. Blue. 

PttUatiOa vertuOts (Spring Ane- 
mone), 1ft. Blue. 



SanguinariaCaamdimsit(ptautSiMM 
Blood-root), 6 in. White. 

Saaeifrafm ^ppMUffitia (OppMMt- 
leaved Saxifi-ase), S in. Bad. 

TuuHago afpina (A^kw Ooltiftx)!), 
6 in. Puxple. 
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Achillea ptamiica, fiar« pUno 
(Double Sneezcwort), 1^ ft. White. 

Anthericum. liUattrum (Spider- 
wort). 1 ft. White. 

Antirr/unum nutju* (Largw Snap- 
drapron), l^ft. Various colours. 

AguiUffia vulgaris (Common Co- 
lumbine), 1^ ft. Various. 

AguiUgia, BkUfMri (SUnner*! 
Columbine) 1^ ft. Scarlet. 

BeUis perennis.flore plena (Double 
Daisy), 4 In. Various. 

Betoniea grandiftora (Large-flow- 
ened Betony), 1^ ft. Purple. 

Caltha pelustris. flore plena (Dou- 
ble Marsh-marigoW), 1 ft. Yellow. 

Campanula carpitica (Carpathian 
BeU-flower), 6 in. Blue. 

Campanula glomerata alba (Qus- 
tered Bell-flower), 1 ft. White. 

Campnnvla grandis (Large Bell- 
flower), 1^ ft. Spotted. 

Campanula persicifolia (Peach- 
leaved Bell-flower), U ft. Blue. 

Campanula traehelium (Throat- 
wort), 2 ft Blue. 

Centnureu montana major (Larger 
Mountain Centaury), 18 in. Blue. 
Plant this in quantities, as it Is very 
pretty, growing under trees, and flow- 
ering abundantly and early. 

C^idone Lyoni (Lyons* Cbelone), 3 
ft. Purple. 

ConvaVaria maJaJis (Lily of the 
Valley), 6 in. White. 

Coreopsis lanceolata (Lance-leaved 
Coreopsis;, 2^ ft. Yellow. 

Delphinium Sarlotvii (Barlow's 
Larkspur), 3 ft. Blue. 

Dianthus apgregatvs^ flore plena 
(Double Sweet William). 

Ficaria ranuncuMdes.Jlorepleno 
(Double Banunculus-like Pilewort), 6 
in. Yellow. 

Oentiana septemjida (Crested Gen- 
tian), 6 In. Blue. 

JSeliantkus mtdt\florus plenus 
(Double many-flowered Sun-flower). 

Bemerocallis cceruiea (Blue Day 
Lfly), 1 ft. 

BemerocanU Jtava (Yellow Day 
Lily;, 2 ft. 



SemaraeaUit ruHlmns (Bed Bnr 
Lfly), fl fai. 

HesperiM matrondHa, Jlore pUnp 
(Doable Bocket), U ft. Wblto. 

Iri$ graminm (Gratp laaved IriaX 
18 in. Blue. 

Iri» germaniea (Gorman Iris), S ft. 
Blue. 

Irii 4snnlmeiMi (EUflr-aeeBted 
Iris), a ft. White. 

Lalhyrus latifbHiM (Sv«riait]i« 
Broad-leaved Pea). This plant is verr 
ornamental, and win amwer wd ts 
plant against pidings, waDs, or tbe 
stem of a tree. 

Lupinu* polpphpUut (Lnpine), S 
ft. Blue. 

Lf/simaehia verUeiflata (Wbosied 
Loosestrife), 18 in. Ydk>w. 

Pawiia alhiftora (White Peony), 
2 ft. Various kinds. 

Pceonia offieinaUt (ComnMm Peo- 
ny), 2 ft. Various kinds. 

Pentttemon gentianoides (Gentian- 
like Pentstemon), S ft. Purple. 

Pentstetnon coeeinea (Purple Pen- 
stemon), 8 ft. Purple. 

Ph/ox brightoniana (Brighton 
Phlox), 2 ft. Red. 

Phlox emndidissimm alba (Whitest 
Phlox), lift. White. 

Phlox emnifiora (Many-flowered 
Phlox), 1 ft. White. 

Ph^ox elegans (Elegant Phlox), I 
ft Purple. 

Besides the &bove there are nu- 
merous fine hybrids which greatly 
excel the original species in the sixa 
and beauty of the flowers. 

Potentilla Macnabiana (Macnab's 
Cinquefoil), 2 ft. Fine crimson. 

Rhodiola rosea (Rosy Rhodiola), 
01n. 

8ax\fraga retusa (Ketnse Sax- 
ifrage), S in. Bed. 

Saxifraga pedatifida (Foot-deft 
Saxifrage^, 8 in. White. 

Spiroea trifoliata (Three-leaved 
Spiraea), li ft. White. 

Trollis europeus (European Globe 
Ranunculus), 1 ft. Orange. 
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Anemone viti/blia (Ylne-leaved 
Anemone), 2 ft. White. 

Anemone Japowiea (Japan Ane- 
mone), 2 ft. Pink, 

Aster amellue (Italian Starwort), 
1| ft. Blue. 

Aeter elegans (Elegant Starwort), 
8 ft. Bine. 

Aster Nova-Anglia (New England 
Starwort), 5 ft. Purple. 

Aster jmlchellus (Handaome Star- 
trort), 6 in. Purple. 

Aster puleherrimus (Handsomest 
Starwort), Ij^ft. Blue. 

Aster spectabilis (Slioivy Starwort), 
1^ ft. Blae. 

Ckrpeanthemum areti4ium (Koiv 
tbem C), 9 in. Wtiite. 

JAatris sqvarrosa (Roand-headed 
Llatris), 2 ft. Purple. 

Uatrioaria grand^ora (Double 
Wild CliamomUe), 1 ft. White, double. 



QSnothera serotina (Late-floweriag 
Evenhig Primrose), S ft. TeIlo#. 

PMox tardiflara (Slow-fiowerine 
Phlox), lift. White. 

Phlox WTteeleriana (Wheeler's 
^loz), 8 ft. Bed. 

Bprethrum tdiTlnonan (Manh 
FeresfBw), 4 ft. White. 

Budbeekia Mrta (Hairy Bud- 
beckia>« 2 ft. Purple and yetlow. 

Budbeckia Drummondi 8 ft* 
Tefiow and brown. 

Budbeckia Nenmannit 1^ ft. Yel- 
low. 

Budbeckia purpttrea (Purple Bnd- 
becUa), 8 ft. Purple. 

Biilidago lanceolata (Lanoe-leaTod 
OoMen-rod), 8 ft. Tellow. 

Solidaffo aUissima (Tallest Gkkl- 
den-rod), 3 ft Yellow. 



The above is a selection of plants that are perfectly hardy, 
well suited either for the amateur or cottager's mixed flower- 
border; and which, if planted judiciously, will furnish flowers 
during the whole of the season. In planting them, put in one 
that flowers in spring, then one that flowers in autumn, then 
one that flowers in summer, then an autumn one, next one of 
tiie spring-flowering, and then one of the summer-flowering. 
Mix the colours in the same manner. The b(»:der will by this 
method always present, taking it as a whole, a fair display of 
flowers. 

HARDY BULBS. 

Hardy Bulbs, of which Hyacinths are the chief, are rer^ 
numerous in varieties, and make gay spring flowers from April 
to the end of May. Deep sandy loam is what they prosper in 
for years : it should be worked twenty inches or two feet deep, 
and not a particle of animal manure added to it, unless in the 
shape of liquid manure, and of that, if the season is dry at the 
time they are pushing up their flower-stalks, they take large 
quantities ; decayed 1^-mould is also good for them, and veiy 
decayed cow-dung, placed eighteen inches below tibe bulbs, will 
give stronger bloom for a season or two, but in our climate the 
bulbs soon die off if rich dung is used for them. 

Eablt Tulips. — The varieties of these are endless, beginning 
with the single and double Van Thol, which begin to open abovt 
the 10th of April in the open beds, and others follow on in 
•uccession till the middle of May. There an three most beautifi4 
yellow ones of the same size, which come into bloom ooLtSb^ 
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and 12th of April. A dozen of each in a bed near the house 
would make a fine variety. Their names are Canary Bird, 
Yellow Prince, and Prince du Ligne. They would make a nice 
edging to a mixed bed of early tulips. The yeUow shades are 
different ; therefore, if planted in a row as an edging, they would 
look better if two of a sort be not planted together. For a red 
bed Purpur Kroon is a fine purplish red, and double ; Claranumd, 
rosy red ; and Areste, a reddish yellow. These three correspond 
in height, in their time of flowering, and agree better than one 
would think from the description of their colour. Vermilion 
Brillianty is a very effective scarlet ; Royal Standard, single, red 
and white, is a fine one for a bed by itself; and so are Duchesse 
de Parma, orange crimson, margined with yellow; Golden 
Standard, single, red and yellow ; Annie Laurie, red and yellow, 
and Parragon Guldebhem, white feathered, and striped with rosy 
lilac. The four latest arc Marie de Medicis, yellow and rose; 
Chineuse, cherry and red ; Pceony, rose ; and CatOj reddish. 
Hex Rubrorvm is the best of the early double tulips for a bed, a 
large and very dark red flower ; Marriage de ma Fille, a varie- 
gated one, is the next best; and nearly equal to it is the 
Tournesol, orange and yellow ; these three would make a fine 
bed of themselves. One singular feature in these early Tulips 
is that there is hardly a good white flower amongst them all; 
La Candeur is but a dirty greenish white; White PottebcLkker 
and White Van Thol are tolerably pure. 

Now, these notices are chiefly intended for those who have 
some knowledge of the subject. For such as know nothing Gi 
these things, by far the best way is to buy the cheapest mixtures 
that one can meet with, plant them altogether in a bed or border, 
and make notes of their height, colour, and time of flowering, so 
as to have them better arranged next time ; and, lastly, there are 
three or four called Parrot Tulips, with great loppy flowers, but 
they make a variety in the spring. From a penny to threepence 
each you may buy all these ; but taking them by the gross, they 
seldom cost more than ten shillings the hundred. 

The early Tulips will flourish in any tolerably good garden 
soil, that is not too heavy. Where it is likely to be so, the 
addition of leaf-mould to it will both lighten it, and be agreeable 
to the growth and vigour of the bulbs. They do not require any 
fresh manure, but will succeed best where the soil has been kept 
in tolerably good heart, by the manuring of previous crops. In 
planting they should be placed about five inches apart, and about 
three inches deep. 

The Narcissus Tribes furnish a large assortment of spring 
flowering bulbs. Those called Polyanthus Narcissus are very 
numerous; and amongst the best for rows, patches, or beds, are 
Grand Monarque, one of the best whites, and Soleil d^Or, the 
Jbest yellow. 
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The old Crown IifPERiALs, which one may see in every cot- 
tage garden all over the coantry, have run into ten or a dozen 
varieties, and all of them are useful for borders in the spring ; 
and then the Turban Banvnculus — what is more beautiful than 
a bed or an edging of the scarlet Turban ? Moreover, there is 
a yellow and a black Turban, which are not quite so bright as 
the scarlet ones. If these are set a couple of inches deep they 
will do very well, but there should be two plantings of them, one 
in November and one in February. This will prolong their 
blooming season in the spring. 

The large double scarlet Anemones may also have the same 
treatment ; and where is there a finer spring flowering plant ? 
Whether in single rows, along the side of a border, or only in 
patches here and there, they make a very showy appearance, 
and a full bed of them near the windows is gayer than any 
other. 

Gladiolus. — ^Excepting the common Gladiolus communis, and 
perhaps G. byzantinus, the different varieties ought to be planted 
in a bed by themselves. To succeed well in blooming them the 
soil should have an extra care bestowed upon it ; there ought to 
be a large proportion of peat earth (heath mould) mixed amongst 
it, as well as a considerable quantity of vegetable mould ; the 
proportions should be two parts loam, two parts vegetable mould, 
and three parts heath mould, with a portion of river sand, say, 
one-eighth of the whole. The situation of the bed ought to be 
open and airy, and provision made for sheltering them when in 
flower with an awning of canvas. We do not reconmiend plant- 
ing in the open bed before the middle of November j if they are 
planted earlier they might spring up, and the young shoots be 
destroyed by severe frost. 

Tulips for blooming should be planted about the 10th of 
November ; and when that planting is finished, then immediately 
plant your Gladiolus bulbs. The larger kinds of Narcissus, 
such as Grand Monarque, La Soliel ctOr, Grand Primo, and 
States- General^ may either be grown in pots a little larger than 
those for Hyacinths, or will do very well planted in beds of deep 
rich soil in the open air. If in pots, manage them exactly the 
same as described for the Hyacinth among ** Florists' Flowers." 
Van Thol, and other kinds of early Tulips intended to bloom in 
pots, should be placed from three to five in a pot 4^ inches wide, 
proportioning the number to the size of the bulbs. Always 
allow them time in a level place to form roots, previously to 
placing them in heat to bring them into flower. 

Jonquils. — These sweet-scented flowers are very desirable to 
grow either in pots or in the open beds or borders; manage 
them the same way as the Crocus. 

Persian Iris. — A beautifcd dwarf variegated flower, sweet- 
scented, and suitable for pot cultuxe, 1^ lL'5i«& wq\. ^iKc«<b ^'^ 
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eoccepttng in a warn sheltered border in the open air. The 
roots, uiHess preserved with great care, are very apt to peri^ 
after the first ^ear. Their native dwelling is in the hot sand j 
plains of Persia, the difficnlty of imitating which is no doubt 
^e grea^ canse why we do not succeed in preserving them. 
Pot them in November in a light, sandy, peatj soil, and place 
iSbem in a cool, drj frame to form roots. They do not force well, 
but will flower beantifiilly in the months of April and May, as it 
were natnraUy. 

Bulbs in Beds. — The best arrangement for planting bulbs 
will depend on the shape and size of the beds, and their con- 
nection one with another ; but we will give a few hints as to die 
cheapest and most useful kinds, so that every one may suit his 
own means. We would, however, particularly wage war against 
indiscriminate mixtures, unless in mixed herbaceous bciden, 
when the various sorts may be planted in patches wherever there 
is room for them, observing always, however, to keep the dwarf 
kinds to the front of the bids, and the taller kinds nearer to the 
back. In a geometrical garden, where the beds are numeioua 
and comparatively small, it wiU be better, in a general way, not 
to introduce more than two kinds into any one of them ; that is 
to say^.one dwarf kind round the edge of the bed, and a mass of 
some taUer species in the middle ; tiiese two should contrast is 
eolour, but should accord in season of flowering. When it is 
desired to prolong the beauty of the beds, two pairs, or sets, of 
flowers should be planted, one to succeed the other ; in this case 
the two dwarfer things may be mixed t(^ether round the edge, 
and the taller ones mingled in like manner in the central mass. 

We will suppose a border, by a walk-side, some eight or ten 
feet wide, as this would include a very complete series, which 
will be found in the following list of fifteen sorts. They may be 
planted in as many single or double lines, or those sorts which 
are connected with a bracket may be mixed together, thereby 
reducing the number of stripes to six. This list will enable 
every one to make a selection according to the size and arranger^ 
ment of their beds or borders. 
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Colour. 



Tall late Tulips— 
Toumesolj Rex Ru- 
brorum^ and Mar 
riage de ma FiUt, 

Tall mixtures ...... 

Ulinm candidnm 
(tbe Coamon -wiifte 
Lily) 

Hyacinth , 

Crocus 

Kareissus (tall mix 
tures) 

Iris xi|;diiaai (HkUed) 

^iHyacinth 

B Crocus 
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9| Tulips- Gold Stand 
ard, Boyal Standard 
&TellowPottebakker 
Medium mixtures . . 

10 Snowdrop 

11 Narcissus^ (dwarf mix- 
tures) 

Hyacinth 
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Croens. 
Tutlp— Double, 

Thol 
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Such small bulbs as Crocuses,^ Snowdrops, Jonqoik, some 
Narcissuses, &c., intended to be planted in patches amongst 
shrubs, or the mixed flower border, should have the places, 
previously to planting, where they are to be grown, enriched 
with some very rotten dung. Dig out the earth first, put in the 
dung, and mix it thoroughly with the under stratum of earth, 
then level up the place, and plant the bulbs immediately. Mice 
are very fond of Crocuses. To prevent their ravages, chop some 
furze (gorze or whin), and cover the bulbs with it. The 
sharp thorns will prick their noses, and effectually protect the 
roots. 

Mixed herbaceous borders may be rendered very gay in spring 
by introducing patches of the above ; and for tbe same purpose 
J. we will add a list of other kinds, which are either not exactly 
suitable for lines and masses, or are too expensive to be used 
wholesale ; for it is useless to recommend things which not one 
in a thousand can affivd to purchase. 
AnemoMS, single and doable, are beautiful fot ^gajucS^K^^vQ^Xst 
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planting or sowing at different seasons they may be had in flower 
nearly all the year round. 

Amaryllis belladonna and A . formosissma stand in the open 
borders in the Channel Islands and tlie south of England, bnt 
in less favourable localities they require the protection of a south 
wall. 

Anomatheca cruenta^ Crinum capenae, C, album, and C revo' 
lutum, Nerine samiensis (Guernsey Lily), Pancratum Wyricum^ 
And the Yellow Amaryllis, Stembergia lutea^ are all very beauti- 
ful, and come under the same general rule as the Amaiyllis 
belladonna, Tbey are all well deserving of a place where they 
<:an have a little protection. IxiaSy Sparaxis, Babiana^, Ferra- 
riaSf and many other very early-flowering Cape bulbs, require 
very similar conditions of cultivation and protection, for which 
their beauty is an ample recompense. The rest of our remarks 
will be confined to bulbs which require no artificial protection. 

Bulbocodium vemum, — A very pretty little, dark-purple, 
Crocus-like plant, flowering at the same season. 

Colchicums (Autumn-flowering). — The well-known Meadow 
Saff'ron, or Autumn Crocus. There are four varieties, the com- 
mon, pencilled, white single, and a double variety. 

Dog's-tooth Violets are more beautiful in their foliage than 
in their flowers ; the prettiest way in which we have seen them 
used, is as an edging along the inside of a stone-curbing, to which 
they give a very agreeable relief. 

^ac/n^A*.— ^Feathered, Grape, and Musk (Muscari), are 
pretty for patches ; the Feathered, or Monstrous, requires sup- 
port, as its great head holds the moisture in damp weather, and 
becomes top-heavy 

Fritillarias are curious dusky-looking plants, and appear best 
when they are on a level with the eye, as amongst rockwork. 
There is also a white variety. 

Iris. — These are all very useful plants. We have included 
the best bulbous-rooted species in our arrangement ; and of the 
kinds which grow from tuber-like under-ground stems. There 
are many very useful for borders or rockwork, as their stiflP, 
spear-like leaves contrast agreeably with plants of different habits. 
/. tuberosa is a very pretty dwarf species from the Levant, 
which, on account of its shyness of flowering, is not cultivated 
so much as it deserves to be ; the fault, however, is not in the 
plant, but in its being taken up too often. Its best place is 
at the foot of a wall, where it should remain till it flowers. 

Jonquils are beautiful border flowers, of bright golden colour ; 
the large double is the most showy variety, but the single one is 
the most fragrant. 

Lilies. — We have recommended the Common White for a line, 

and it is truly beautiful^ as such ; the Bulb-bearing (Z. bulbi- 

/(Brum) would make an excellent line in front of the white, as it 
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does not grow quite so tall, and retains its foliage better. All 
the species and varieties are ^ood, and as most of them grow very 
tall, they are well adapted for planting in open spaces amongst 
shmbs and in the back of mixed borders. 

Narcissus, — These are all excellent, and they are all suitable 
for lines. We have mentioned only a few of the best. 

Ranunculus, — These are often, we may almost say always, 
grown in beds, but we think they would give greater satisfaction 
as lines or patches; they are amongst the most beautiiul of 
bulbs. The Turban Ranunculuses are the hardiest and easiest 
of management. 

Scillas are lovely little bulbs, after the way of our conmion 
wild Hyacinths. S. sibirica and pracox are the earliest of those 
generally cultivated. 

Tulips are too well known to need any comment, and we 
merely mention them that they may not be forgotten. The 
Sweet-scented Florentine is a variety we would draw attention 
to as deserving of more general cultivation. 

Zephyranthes Candida is as hardy as a Crocus, and not unlike 
a white one in flower, only that the leaves are more like those of 
a Jonquil ; it flowers from May to October, preferring deep sandy 
soil. The Argentine Republic and the River La Plata are so 
called from the silvery hue of its flowers on the banks of the 
latter. 

There are also some really beautifully early flowering hardy 
bulbs, of which we recommend the following for borders : — 

Anemone nemorosa fl, pleno (Double Wood Anemone), 6 in., 
white. 

Cyclamen coum (Round-leaved Sow Bread), 3 in., red. 

Erytkronium dens^canis (Dog's-tooth Violet), 4 in., red and 
white. 

Hyacinthus racemosus (Raceme-flowered Hyacinth), 6 in., blue. 

Narcissus bicolor, 1 ft., yellow and white. 

„ hulbocodium (Hoop>petticoat Narcissus), 6 in., golden 
yellow. 

Narcissus minor, 6 in., yellow. 

Scitla hifolia (Two-leaved Squill), 2 in., blue. 
„ alba (White Squill). 
„ peruviana (Peruvian Squill), 1 ft., blue. 
„ alba (White Peruvian Squill^, 1 ft. 
„ sibirica (Siberian Squill), 6 m., blue. 

Bulbs. — ^Masses of Winter Aconite, Wood Anemones (especially 
the white double). Snowdrops (single and double), and Crocus of 
all colours, may be taken up from the border as the shoots 
appear above &e ground ; also, Tulips, Narcissus, Jonquils, 
Dog-tooth Violets, Bulbocodiums, Hyacinths, £cc., if potted in 
October, placed in a dry place, and covered up with ashes, if 
there is a small forelDg pit, may be biotx^V)! m\A W<:^rsb!l ^b^3RSQ& 
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Christmas. If taken, after being well-rooted, to tbe greenhouM, 
they mnst not be expected to bloom until Fefamajy and March, 
if no other heat is given them. Those recommended to be 
raised out of the border will not stand anything like forcing, 
but mnst have paretty much their own way, thon^ they wUl 
be more forward in the house than out oi doors. Thoa^ not 
bnlbs, yet in company with them in the greenhouse, may be 
placed the beautiful tribe of Cyclamens, mich, when poshing^ 
should be top-dressed with rich compost. T<achenalias and other 
bulbs will follow in the spring. 



THE FERNERY. 

Situation of the Fbrkery. — ^In small gardens, in the 
suburbs of towns, the haMtation for ferns sh^d be in some 
retired part, the south side of it, to be shaded either with a n<Hth 
wall or shrubbery. Several species of fern will grow well in 
shady plantations, without any further care than planting, oc- 
casionally stirring the ground around them, and clearing away 
anything likely to smother or otherwise injure theuL They may 
also be successfully cultivated in pots. 

In gardens of large extent, the situation of the fernery should 
be some retired ph^, with a dense shrubbery or plantation to 
the north of it. An arbour made of rustic materials might either 
be formed iu the bank of ferns itself, or be placed in the plantation 
to face the rockwork, so as to have a view of it. Those who will 
be at the trouble and expense of forming such a scene will not 
only be delighted with the effect themselves, but will find it give 
great pleasure to all their Mends and visitors. 

Soil. — The soils suitable for ferns are of very various kinds. 
Such ferns as are found in moist shady woods, require a mixtare 
of heath-mould and rotten leaves. Those that grow on moun- 
tains will thrive in gravelly loam, while those that flourish in 
peaty bogs require a peaty bog soil, and such as are natives of 
heaths or crevices of rocks do best if planted among sandy heaih^ 
mould. With those different soils most kinds of fems may be 
successfully cultivated. 

Ferns in Pots. — ^Like Alpine plants, ferns may be satis- 
factorily cultivated in pots, plunged in eoal-ashes, under a waU 
facing the west, where they will thrive very weU. The larger- 
growing species, however, do not send up such fine fronds as 
they would do if they were planted out in a proper situation, and 
in the right soil. Some of the more delicate kinds do exoeedxaglj 
well in }X)ts, in a compost of peat-earth, light loam, and sand^ 
mixed with very small pieces of broken garden-pots. The larger 
]^eces can be used for drainage. Those delicate kinds are snch 
as grow naturally in the crevices of rocks in exposed situations. 
Should the rains fall ever so abundantly and frequently, the roots 
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of those ferns are never oyer-sapplied witli moisture, if the drain- 
age in the pots is so perfect that the superabundant water will 
readily pass off from die plants. Of coarse, those that are 
found in low moist places do not require so much drainage. In 
fact, if there be one piece of broken pot, or an cyster-sheU, over 
the hole of the pot, it is quite sufficient. 

Ferns in pots i^ould never be allowed to become dry. The 
fibres of the roots are so small and delicate, that drought soon 
destroys them. They should be sprinkled over-head every morn- 
ing and evening from April to August, excepting on rainy days. 
In the autumn and winter they require no care but removing 
from them the decaying fronds and weeds. Mosses and lichens 
may be allowed to grow, as they will assist in protecting the 
roots from the severe weather of winter. 

The following list of British hardy ferns, divided into thefr 
several localities, will materially assist the cultivator in placing 
them in his fernery : — 



I.~^uch Ferns as grow on exposed 
Bocks and Crevices of Walls. 

Adiantum capUlug— veneris. Tme 
Malden's-hair Fern. 

AUosorus erieput, Bock-bnke. 

Polypodium cakareum. Smith's 
Polypody, 

WoodHa ilvensis. Bay's Woodsla. 
„ alpina. Bolton's do. 

CyetopterU monUtiui. WOson's 
Mountain Fern. 

Polpstichum lonchitis. Holly Fern. 

Liutrea oreopteris. Mountain 

Lastrea. 

Zae^ea Hgida, Bigid Fern 
„ recurva. Kecnrved do. 

Asplenvum lanceolatum. Lance- 
leaved Spleenwort. (Also on 
Sea-cUffs.) 

Asplenium Adiantum -^ nigrum. 
Black Spleenwort. 

AtpUnium Rutch—muraria, Wall- 
me Spleenwort. 

Aeplemum germanieum. Alternate- 
leaved German Spleenwort. 

Aeplenium teptentrionale. Forked 
Spleenwort. 

Aeplenium trichomanee* Commoii 
Spleenwort. 

Ceteraeh officinttrum. Scaly ^leen- 
wort. 

Lyeopodium anmoHmim. Inter- 
rupted Clnb-moes. 

Lyeopodium. alpinum. Alpine, or 
savin-leaved Club-moss. 

Lyeopodium eelaginioidee, Selago- 
like Club-moss. 

Polypodium vulgare. Common 
Polypody. 



Polyttichum aeuleatum. Prickly 

Polysticbom. 
SeoUqfendrium qfftcinarum. Hart's 

Tongue Spleenwort. 
Scolopendrium, var. undulatum. 

Wavy do. 
Soolopendriumt var. augustifolium. 

Narrow-leaved do. 
Botryehium lumaria. Moonwort. 
Lya^iodium tftavo^um. Club-Moss. 

„ selago. Fir do. 

Ophiogloeeum vulgatum. Common 

Adder's-tongne. 

II.— Such as grow on duidy, moist 
Bocks, near Waterfalls or Ditches. 

Lomaria epicant. Spiked Lomaria. 

PolypodiuM vulgare, var. cam- 
bHcum. Welsh Polypody. 

Polypodium phegopterie. Beedi 
Fern. 

Cystopetrisfragilie. Brittle do. 

Arplenium virUle. Green Spleen- 
wort. 

AspUnium fontanum. Fountain's 
Abbey do. 

Trichomanea tpeciotum. Bristly 
Fern. 

Bymenophyttum tunbridgenee. Tun- 
bridge Filmy Fern. 

MymenophyUum Wilsoni, Wilson's 
do. 

III.— Such as grow in moist, shady 
Woods. 

Polypodium dryopteris. Oak Poly- 
pody. 

Polystiehum angulare. Angular 
Polj'stlchum. 
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Loitrea niulti/lora. Many-flowered 

Lastrea. 
iMHreaJilix^mas. Male Fern. 
Athyrian Jilix—famina. Female 
■ Feru. 

lY.— Sach ag rtow on Hedgerows, 
open dry Heaths, and old Pastures. 

Athyrium JUix —faminay var. 
Smithii. Smith's Lady Fern. 

V. — Such as grow in Boggy Heaths. 
Lastrea thelypteris. Marsh Fern. 



Lattrea erWala, Crested iLasfarea. 
OsiHunda regalia, Boyal Fern. 
Lycopodium inundatum, Marsli 
Lycopodluin. 

YI.— Sea-side Ferns. 
Asplenium marinum. Marine 

Spleenwort. 
Atplenium lanceolatum, I<ance- 

leavcd Spleenwort. 



ALPINE PLANTS AND KOCKWOKK. 

Alpine Plants. — Many of the plants that grow in moun- 
tainous regions, and are known as Alpine plants, are very beauti- 
fill, and may be successfully cultivated in gardens, either in pots 
or on artificial rockwork — the latter being the least trouble, and 
the plants in the most natural situation. As we wish to make 
the amateur and cottager's gardens as interesting as possible, we 
strongly recommend our friends to attempt the cultivation of 
those interesting plants. Rockwork may be formed with flints 
and scoriae, or, as they are commonly called, clinkers. Where 
it is plentiful, rough pieces of natural stone may be employed, or 
all three may be tastefully mixed, and a few rough roots of dead 
trees can always be used, here and there, with good effect 
First, a bank of any kind of earth must be thrown up in the 
intended form, which should be of irregular outline ; then place 
the flints and other things so as to leave vacancies between the 
stones ; those vacancies should be partly filled up with a compost 
of leaf-mould, loam, and sandy peat, in equal parts. The aspect 
of the rockwork, if convenient, should be to the north, as Alpine 
plants are, in their native countries, during the winter, covered 
with snow — and consequently, in our artificial rockery, should 
have as little sun as possible in the cold months. The best time 
to plant them is in spring, as then they will be well established 
before the winter sets in. These elegant plants may be success- 
fully cultivated and brought together, so as to bring their beauties 
under our observation without having to travel to seek them in 
their native wilds. They may be grown, and very well too, 
either in an artificial imitation of rock, or alpinery, as it may be 
termed, or they may be cultivated in pots. Upon the latter 
method we will dilate a little, for this reason, that some of onr 
friends may not have the materials to form this aerial habitation 
for them, or may not choose to go to the expense.- Still, some 
who have not the convenience of a rockery, may wish to have a 
few of these admired plants, if they only knew how to manage 
them. We will endeavour to supply that knowledge. To culti- 
vate Alpine plants in pots, three things are necessary, — the 
proper soil, the right sized pots, and good drainage. 

Soil or Compobt, — ^Whatever kind oi i^\scdX> ^^ «XXeGu:^\. Vi 
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cultivate, we ought to learn as correctly as possible what kind 
of soil is natural to it. Now, the soil m Alpine situations we 
may easily conceive to be of a poor, gravelly nature, formed by 
the decay of rocks and mosses and other small plants. Tins 
soil may be imitated by using heath mould, rotten leaves, and 
broken potsherds ; of the two former two equal parts each, and 
of the latter one part ; in other words, two bushels of heath 
mould, two bushels of rotten leaves, and one bushel of potsherds, 
or pieces of broken flower-pots. The whole to be well mixed 
with one-eighth of coarse white sand. 

Pots. — ^Alpine plants in nurseries are generally grown in 
small pots, about five inches in diameter. Tbc proper size to 
grow them fine in, is a pot nine inches across at its top. It 
should be rather shallow, about seven inches deep, and be 
pierced with holes to admit air to the soil. These pots may 
appear rather large for such small plants, but such as are of a 
creeping habit, as many of the Saxifrages, for instance, will soon 
cover the top of the pot, and such as do not creep may have 
three or four plants put in one pot. The reason why we re- 
commend pots of the above size, is to have fine specimens. We 
have seen them grown in such pots, and they were so fine, both 
in growth and flower, as to appear almost like gigantic varieties 
of their puny brethren, as grown in small pots ; in fact, quite 
equal to the finest plant on the best-managed rockery. 

Drainage is the third important article in the culture of 
Alpine plants. Unless the pots are well and perfectly drained, 
the plants will soon turn yellow and die. The way to drain 
them is to place over or against each hole in the pots a piece of a 
broken pot with its hollow side downwards. Then put in as 
many large pieces as will cover the bottom of the pot one inch 
thick ; upon this stratum place another inch of fine broken pots, 
the dust being sifted out (the fine sifting will answer well to mix 
with the compost), and over this second layer place some of the 
rough fibrous parts of the soil ; the pot is then ready for filling 
with the compost and receiving the plants. 

Situation. — There is an advantage in having these plants in 
pots, so that they can be removed according to the season. 
During hot weather the best situation for them will be on the 
north side of a low hedge or wall, but in the early spring or late 
in autumn, the east side of the garden will be the place for them. 
During winter, a bed covered with hoops and mats will be a good 
habitation for them. 

Watbbing. — Whilst the plants are growing, they should be 
watered freely, but should be kept pretty dry during winter. 
All these minute particulars may appear to the practical man to 
be too precise, but to the uninformed we are conscious such 
instructions cannot be too explicit ; and we are so much delighted 
with Alpine plants, when well grown, that '^^ %VkKra\.^ \^ ns^ 
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infiue the aame feeling into every amateur and cottager m the 
kingdom. 

We now subjoin a short stiect list of those intereati^ littk 
gems of the Alpine region : — 



Ajuifa genweiui* (0«Beya Busla). 
Fwpto. 

Alifi^um taxatlle (Rock Mad wort). 
Yellow. 

Alytnun taxatUe variegatum. 
Variegated. 

AraMt saxatUU (Rock WaU- 
cress). White. 

ArahU Ixtdda varUgata (Shtntiif- 
leaved Variegated Wall-cress). White. 

Armaria vema (Early Sandwort). 
White 

Aretia YUdliana (Vltal's Aretla). 
Tdlow. 

Aubrietia purpurea (Purple An- 
iMletia). Purple. 

Campanula nitlda alba (Shining 
Bell-flower). White. 

Cavipanula j^mila alba (Dwarf 
ditto). White. 

Campanula puUa alba (Basset 
ditto). Blue. 

Chiertmthui alpiatu (AJpine Wall- 
flower). Yellow. 

Camus eanadenti* (Canadian Dog- 
wood). White. 

CortuM Mathioli (Mathiolns, 
Bear's-ear Sanicle). Red. 

ConmiUa minama (Least CoroniUa). 
Yellow, 

Diantkus alpertri* (Rock Sweet- 
Wiinam). White. 

DiawtMu Rmdtrtanii (Hen- 
derson's ditto). Bright Red. 

Draba aizoiies (Aizoon-llke Whit- 
low-grass). Yellow. 

Brinui alpiniu (Smooth Alpine 
Erinus). Purple. 

Erodium Reichardii (Relchard's 
Heron's-bnn. White. 

GnapJuUium dioieum (Dioadoos 
Everlasting Flower). Pink. 

OypsophUa prostrata (Trailing 
Gypsophlla). White. 

Linaria alba alpina{AlfiDB Toad- 
Plax). White. 

Linaria eymbalaria variegata 
(Vari^ated Cymbal-leaved Toad- 
Flax). Rose-colour. 

MyototU rupicola (Rock Scorpion- 
Grass or Forget-me-not). Blue. 

Phlox divaHcata (Early-flowering 
Flame-flower). Blue. 

PhUx nvodlU (Snowy ditto). 
White. 



PMoK Htaoea (Bristly ditto). 

„ v«ma (Early dittoX Purple. 
«« prooumb€fi» (TratUng ditto). 
LOac. 

Potmtma rtptam, fimtt pUmt 
(DoaUe-oreepbig GiaqnelUl). Y«Ilow. 

Primula auricula alpina (AMne 
Bear*8-ear Prtmrose). Varioos. 

Primula farineea (SMy BUdV 
eye ditto). Lilao. 

Priamda nioali* <Snowy ditt*>. 

^.^ V •» ,. ^narginata (Mai^lned 
ditto). Rose. 

PrUnmla eiliatapurpurem (IheUmU 
ditto). Purple. ^^'"^^ ™«" 

Saponaria ocjfmoide$ (Basil-UkA 
Soap-wort). Pink. 

Saaifraga grmnmlata plmm (Doth 
blc-graln-routed Saxifrage). White. 

Saxifraga musooidst Clfoas-lilBB 
ditto). Yellow. v-«««--» 

Saseifraga ^InaUt (Snowy ditto). 
«, apptUVfoHm (Oppaitt»' 
leav«d ditto). Purpte. ^^w«»i«^ 

Saadfraga p§datifida (BInl*»4bot 
ditto). Purple. 

Sax^raga pyramiiatt» <PyrMBidal 
ditto). White. ^^ 

Saxyraga retuta (Oloae-ifttiBff 
ditto). Purple. * 

flaxifraga rtuktrU (Rose-alUQMa 
ditto). iv~ 

Saxifraga tUiUarit (Star-Uke ditto). 

Sedum datppkyUum (Tblck-le«r«d 
Stoneox^). White. 

Sedum moneUreeum (XomtiwiB 
ditto). 

Sedum rupestre (Rock ditto). 
„ Sieboldii(SleiMa*B^Ub). 

Sempervivum araehnoideum (api- 
der Houseleek). Red. 

Sempervivum globiferum (QUobe- 
bearlng ditto). Red. 

Sempereimim teetorum (Roof 
ditto). Red. 

Sempervivum WebbianumCWtibb^s 
ditto). Red. 

Sempervivum montamum (Monn- 
taln ditto). Red. 

Silene aoaulie (Stemless Cotcbflv). 
Pink. ' 

Silene ^culriientata (FouMooth/Hi 
ditto). White. 
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BotdrnmUa alj^na (Alpine Sol- 
danella). Purple. 

SoldcmeUa cUpina minima alba 
(Smallest White ditto). 

Thymtu corticu* (Corsican Thyme). 
Purple. 

Thymus serpyllum (Wild ditto). 
Pnrple. 

Thymus azsrieus ( Azortan Thyme). 
Pnririie. 



Blue. 
saxatUis (Rock 



(Mountala 



ditto). 



Veronica 

Speedwell). 

Venmiea 
Bine. 

Veronica tauriea (Tanriaa ditto). 
Blue. 

Vinea herbacea (Herbaceons Peri- 
winkle). 

Vinca miner rubra pieno (Lesier 
doable Bed ditto). 



THE AQUABIUM. 

Of all the ornaments used to embellish a garden, there is none 
that has so pleasing an effect, especiallj in the warm days of 
sammer, as water. On a large scale, when we can have so much 
of it as to afford space for idands, planted with weeping willows 
and other suitable trees, together with water-falls, rocks, and 
secladed and open walks, rustic bridges, boat houses, and rustic 
seats, we have then a power to please the eye and delight the 
senses to the highest degree. In happy England there are many 
such scenes, but with such grand specimens of the power of water 
to embellish scenery, these pages hare nothing to do. Yet in 
the garden of the amateur, if not in our cottage gardens, small 
pieces of water may be used with verjr good effect; that is, 
wherever there is a supply of that beautiful and useful element. 
The extent of the collected water ought to be proportioned to the 
size of the garden, that is, of that portion of the garden devoted 
to the lawn, flower garden, and shrubbery. Its form may either 
be ornamental or natural. By ornamental, we mean formed widi 
masonry, either round or oval, surrounded by a gravel walk or 
the lawn. A natural piece of water is of an irregular form, the 
points of which may have a few rough stones so placed as partly 
to hide the hollows, with a weeping willow or two planted 
amongst them. If a walk is carried on one side of it, a shrub 
or two should be planted to hide the extent of the water ; and on 
the opposite side a shelving pebbly walk, with a small bed of 
shrubs here and there, would make pretty small views and 
shadows in the water. To preserve the water from wasting 
away, or making the ground wet about it, the bottom and sides 
ought to be well puddled either with well wrought cla^, or fine 
sifted earth ; we have used both for large reservoirs with equal 
success. If the ornamental form is adopted, the stones should 
be well built with Eoman cement, and tiie bottom flagged and 
covered with the same. This water being exposed to the air 
will imbibe portions of it, and will, in consequence, be greatly 
improved for the purpose of watering the garden, plants in pots, 
syringing, &c This water will also afford an opportunity and a 
good situation for growing aquatic plants, a considerable number 
of wfaieh aro exceedingly faandioine. We poaaeaa ioL^ba& ^loraste^ 
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one plant, an aquatic, of which the foliage and flowers are sur- 
passed hy scarcely any exotic water plant. We allude to our 
own lovely Water-lily, a plant whose beauty attracts the admiration 
of every one. 

Gold and silver fish may also be kept in the water, the only 
thing to attend to in keeping them being to have a corner of the 
water protected from frost, to allow the fish a breathing place. 
This may easily be accomplished by having a few pieces of wood 
laid across one end of the pond, and placing upon them some 
twigs of fir trees, or a thick straw or rush mat. 

SELECT AQUATIC PLAINS. 



Alisma plantago (Water Tlan- 
tain). Pink and White. 

AlUma ranuneuloides (Ranancolus- 
like do.). Purple. 

•Butomtu umbeUatus (Umbel- 
flowered Flowering liush). Pink. 

*CaUa palustrU (Marsh Calla). 
White. 

Caliha palustrU, fiore plena 
(Double flowering Marsh marigold). 
Yellow. 

Caltha oiarifolia (Asarum-leaved 
ditto). Yellow. 

*tiottoniapaltutris (Marsh Water- 
violet). Flesh-coloured. 

LobeHa dortmanna (Dortman's 
Lobelia). Blue. 

Menyanthes trifoUata (Three- 
leaved Buck-bean). White. 

MpriophyUum spieatum (Spiked 
Wat'er-mllfoU). Bed. 

MyriophyUum verticillatum 
(Whorled ditto). Green. 

MyoiOtU pcUtutrU (Forget-me- 
not). Blue. 



NupJiar lutea ( YcUow Water-lDy) . 
YeUow. 

Nuphar advena (Strange ditto). 
Yellow and Bed. 

•Nymphaa alba (White Water-Uly). 

Polygonum apmhibiutn (Amptii- 
bious Polygonum). Pink. 

Potamogeton JluUatu (Floating 
Pond-weed). Bed. 

Sagittaria tagittifaiia (Arrow- 
head). White. 

Sagittaria latifolia (Broad-leaved 
ditto). White. 

Teucrium scordium (Water Ger- 
mander). Purple. 

Trapa natans (Floating Water- 
caltrops). White. 

Trapa quadritpinosa (Four-spined 
ditto). White. 

VUlarsia nymphoides (Nympluea- 
Uke VUlarsia). Yellow. 

ViUarsia cordata (Heart-Shaped 
leaved ditto). White. 



Where the extent of the water is small, those marked with an 
asterisk (*) are the best. Most of them are natives of this 
country. The double marsh marigold is a fine species, and 
should be planted close to the bank. 



PLANS OF FLOWEE BEDS. 

Plan No. 1, 

This plan (183) is very accommodating ; it may stand either 
in front of a villa, next the road, or nearest the country. The 
front door, or the centre of the house, may be opposite 1-1, or 
opposite 2-2 ; or it may be a distinct feature in a part away 
from the house. 1-1 and 2-2 would be one of the best ar« 
rao^ments for Herbaceous Plants, and the middle figures for 
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gay bcdilcrs. Or, if the house stood behind 1, the opposite 1 
might be of Dahlias, or with Dahlias and a row of the best 
Hmlyhocks behind them. The same with the 2-2. No one 
can go up straight to the middle of this garden ; and this is 
always a wise arrangement, paiticularly in plans of limited 
extent. Again, l-l and 2-2 might be made the "Rosary," 
surrounding the flower garden, with rose arches thrown over 
the four comers; and if so, pillar-roses, or high standards, 
ought to run along the centres of each long bed. Those who 
object to tall standards, would have pillar-roses about seven 
feet high, or the height of the rose arches, and festoons from 
pillar to pillar, joining the arches. For any of these suggestions, 
the long beds would need to be at least six feet wide, and eight 
feet would be better, particularly for the roses, as we must 
suppose a good pillar rose to be at least two feet through at the 
bottom, and the festoons will need as much room as the bottom 
of the pillars, to allow them to swing about with the wind. 
Then with an eight feet bed we have only room for three rows of 
dwarf-roses on each side of these beds, and hardly that. Once 
more, if these long beds were only three or four feet wide, and 
raised six inches above the general level, and filled with florists' 
flowers, the best late Tulips would do in the one farthest from 
tlie house ; the best early Tulips, being dwarfer and earlier, next 
the house ; and the side ones might be filled with Hyacinths, 
bordered with Turban or some common Eanunculus. In the 
sununer, all the long beds, being planted with Roses, might be 
edged with the white Campanula pumila, at six inches from the 
sides, or the white C. carpatica at nine inches — ^the plants 
standing nearly close to each other in the row. Last of all, the 
two No. 1 beds might be planted with variegated Geraniums 
and rose-coloured Verbena, plant for plant ; or the one next the 
house this way, and the opposite, 'with Verbena venosa, and the 
old variegated Scarlet Geranium. For the middle beds 3-3 
ought to have plants a little taller than 4-4 and 5-5, and the 
dwarfest plants should occupy the four centre beds. If the front 
door or the drawing-room window stood opposite 2, then 4 and 
5 ought to be of one colour ; and if a diflerent plant is used for 
each, their heights and mode of growth ought to be as much 
alike as possible. The same colours should be repeated in the 
opposite 4 and 5 ; the plants being either straight across or 
comer-wise — that is, the plant in 4 to be repeated in the 5 at the 
opposite comer, or just across in the other 4. On the other 
hand, if the door or window is opposite 1, then 4-4 should be 
of the same height and colour, and 5-5 may be of quite a dif- 
ferent colour, and the plants a little higher than in 4-4, as they 
are farther from the eye. For the same reason, the colour in 5-5 
shoold be brighter, or more telling. If 1 is of the variegated 
Geranium and pink Verbena, we have a strong l^vQk<»2L^^\Ii^J^ 
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ground ; and no bine, lilac, purple, or white shonld stand in 3 
m front of it. We wonld pnt the Kentish Hero Calceolaria in 
this 8, and a bright yellow Calceolaria in the opposite 3. We 
would plant 5-5 with two good pnrples, or light rose-coloured 
Verbenas or Petunias, and 4-4 with pink or da^-bluish flowers ; 
or, say the right-hand 5 was full of deep pink Petunias, and the 
left-hand 4 was filled with Saponaria calabrica, then the right- 
hand 4 with pink lyy-leaved Geranium, and the left-hand 5 with 
a rose-coloured Petunia. But any other plants of similar sises 
and colours would do just as welL It is the firm opinion of the 
best planters, that matching the height of plants is as essential as 
the disposition of the colours, if not more so ; also that to suit 
the height to the size of a bed is of first importance : tlius, a 
circle ten feet in diameter, quite flat, and planted with Tom 
Thumb Geraniums, all of one size and age, though brilliant in 
the extreme, would still be bald. The same Tom Thumbs, 
planted in a circle not more than four or five feet through, would 
make a perfect gem. We hare the plants and colours so dis- 
posed of in the rest of the plan that yon cannot possibly mar 
the effect or add much to it. We would plant the four beds widi 
scarlet and white — cither Verbenas or Geraniums — or ?rith four 
shades of the former. Or we would keep them for any of what- 
ever were our pet plants, as no colonr will much afi*ect that part 
of the garden. The little blue Lobelias and yellow QSnothorai 
prostata would do there. All the beds might be large enoogh to 
allow these centre ones, in proportion, to be three feet on the 
sides ; in that case, two of them with Saponaria calabrica, the 
other two of Sanvitalia procumbens, would look yery well indeed ; 
but then there should be none of the Si^onaria in the plan. 

Plan No. 2. 

Is a very useful figure for a flower-garden (184), with the 
names of the flowers planted in it. The Bose bed in the centre 
will be very gay, If the centre of it is raised considerably aboye 
the sides, so that the Duchess of Sutherland does not overtop the 
Giant des Batailles. Bed No. 10 would do with Caloeoluia 
Amplexicanlis, and a crimson Calceolaria would make a contrast 
for a border. Mangles' variegated Creranium will make a g^ood 
flowering edge for 4. To balance 3 with 2, or 12, the only two 
legitimate ways, 3 ought to be planted with a bright scarlet Ver- 
b^ia ; the only difiiculty will be in 6, the white Petunia, wludi 
is too high for the size of the bed. 6, 7, 8, and 9 ought to be as 
nearly as possible of equal height. One great advantage of this 
Btyle, however, is that all the beds may be planted difiterenUj^ 
every year, except the centre one, so as to have a change of soil 
for the different plants without altering the fundamental armge- 
ment. 
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The oval centre bed is filled with Boses ; Geant des Batailles 
being in the middle, encircled by Duchess of Sutherland, and 
outside this Mrs. Bosanquet. 

8 White Petunia. 

9 Nierembergia gracilis. 

10 Yellow Calceolaria, edged 
with crimson Calceolaria. 

11 Scarlet Geranium, edged 
with white Verbena. 

12 Scarlet Verbena. 

13 Convolvolus minor. 

14 White Verbena. 



i White Verbena. 

2 Rose-coloured Verbena. 

3 Scarlet Verbena. 

4 Scarlet Geranium, edged 
with variegated Geranium. 

5 Heliotrope, edged with Ivy- 
leaved Geranium. 

6 Deep purple Verbena. 

7 Crimson Verbena, with 
violet eye. 

The walks between the beds are gravel, three feet wide, and 
edged with Box. 

Plan No. 3. 

This is a geometric garden for a small space behind a house, 
by placing it lengthways, as shown (185) ; or for a front garden, 
between the house and the road or street, by putting it crossways, 
and doing away with the two centre circles (2-2) going up to the 
front door, and squaring the ends of the long beds at the top and 
bottom of the garden. 

If the plan is laid longways fi'om the house, the six circles, 
marked 2, are the best of places for six pillar Roses. The beds 
marked 1 are for dwarf Roses and herbaceous plants, Mimuluses, 
Violets, Pansies, Poppies, Anemones, and all manner of things. 
Nos. 3 and 4 are for early spring Tulips, as the Van Thols, 
Golden Standard, Royal Standard, Rex Rubrorum, Marriage de 
ma Fille, and twenty others besides, if one can get them. The 
beds 5, 6, 7, 8, to be of Crocuses of sorts, surrounded by Snow- 
drops, Snowflakes, Turban Ranunculuses, and indeed any of these 
good old common flowers that come on in the spring, and, at 
least, one of the squares to be with bedding plants in summer. 
The two beds, 7, should be of Tom Thumbs, bed 8 yellow Calceo- 
larias, and bed 4, the centre bed, all white ; the white Variegated 
Alyssum would be the best, or rather the second best. Mangles' 
variegated Geranium is certainly the best for that bed, but a white 
Verbena will do. 

Then, by looking down on these from a back bedroom window 
every morning, and again in the afternoon, when one went up to 
dress for dinner, and as often at other times as it might be neces- 
sary to proceed up stairs, the eye would soon become accustomed 
to symmetry, and regular arrangement of colours and flowers, 
under various lights and shades, from the state of the weather ; 
80 that we should soon overcome the vulgar prejudice of scarlet^ 
ing the centres of our flower gardens for ey«tU&tsn^« 
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Another great step would be gained by the use of sach simple 
figures so planted. We would shame those who plant in such 
abominable-shaped beds as stars, triangles, kidneys, pears, oak- 
leaf shapes, and goodness knows how many more shapeless beds 
besides. 

Her Majesty, in all her gardens, has not a single flower-bed of 
better shape than any in this simple arrangement, nor better 
planted either. 

This plan may be repeated so as to occupy a much larger sur- 
face, as were the blocks of which the Crystal Palace was formed. 

Plan No. 4. « 

This geometrical figure (186) is after a celebrated model which 
we have often seen planted. We could not alter one plant in it 
without lessening the value of the rest. 

The beds are edged with native Heather eight inches from the 
grass, with the exception of the centre one, which is so edged 
fifteen inches. The beds Nos. 1, 3, 6, 9, 12, 15, and 17, are en- 
circled by white sand ; the others, with dark lime-mbbish put 
through a sieve. 

The numbers on the sketch refer to the plants we would plant, 
and are as follows : — 
No. 9. Geranium, Flower of the Day. 
Nos. 3, 6, 12, 15. Geranium, Tom Thumb. 
„ 5, 13. Purple Verbena. 
„ 8, 1 0. Verbena Purple King. 
„ 4, 7, 11, 14. Calceolaria Amplexicaulis. 
„ 2, 16. White Verbena. 
„ 1, 17. Bright Scarlet Verbena. 

Plan No. 5. 

This is a very good geometric plan of a flower garden (187). 
The grouping is in double groups, and each group in double 
pairs. The four beds round bed 8 make the first group ; and 
the four round 13 a corresponding group Each of these groups 
have corresponding ones in the other half of the garden, and it is 
a matter of taste whether, in planting, the colours in the group. 
No. 8, are repeated in the corresponding one round 18, or in cross 
comers round 21. If the whole garden is on a level, across from the 
house's side, all the plants in the beds might be just of one height, 
supposing that could be, without prejudice to the style of plant- 
ing terrace gardens, or geometric gardens on a dead level. But 
if the garden falls either to or from the house, the lowest side or 
the lowest end ought to be planted with taller plants — still keep- 
ing to the corresponding colours; ' As, however, it is not possible, 
or desirable, to have ail the plants of one height for these uniform- 
sized beds, the tallest kinds ought to be planted on the E|de 
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farthest from the hoase, unless the situation of the garden is 
several feet below the level of the front door or drawing-room 
windows. When a garden is seen from a height, or a bird's- ejre 
view, as it is called, the relative heights of the plants are of very 
little moment as compared to the proper distribution of the 
colours and shades. All these are points or principles which are 
equally applicable to every geometric flower garden, in which 
the principal beds are balanced as they are in this garden. 

What we mean by being balanced is this : — If we look across 
the centre of the garden from the front-door, we have two rows 
of principal beds on each side, and of equal size throughout; and if 
the garden were turned, so that the centre of one end pointed to 
the front-door, the whole would be equally balanced on each side 
of the centre walk in the same way. On the whole, therefore, we 
consider this a very good design to teach the fundamental rules 
for designing geometric or terrace gardens, and also how to plant 
them according to the present style of arranging them. We hold 
it to be far more desirable to bo able to understand the rules or 
principles by which a given design of a flower garden ought to 
be planted, than the kinds of plants to be used for doing so, and 
for this reason : If principles are true, they never alter ; and if 
not true, they are not principles, although we might call them sa 



1 Greranium Lucea Rosea 

2 Lobelia ramosa 

3 Tropseolum canariense 

4 Rose-coloured Verbena 

5 Cuphea elegans 

6 Oak-leaved Geranium, pink 

7 Gazania elegans 

8 Salvia patens 

9 Scarlet Verbena 

10 Salmon-coloured Verbena 

11 Eschscholzia 

12 Phlox Drummondii 

13 Dahlia Zelinda 

14 Scarlet Geranium 

15 Nemophila insignis 

16 Rose-striped Verbena 

17 Calceolaria amplexicaulis 



18 Convolvolus major 

19 Scarlet Geranium 

20 Crimson- violet Verbena 

21 Salvia fulgens 

22 White Verbena 

23 Heliotrope 

24 Anemone japonica 

25 Yellow Calceolaria 

26 Variegated Geranium 

27 Lobelia gracilis 

28 TropsBolum canariense 

29 Bright scarlet Verbena 

30 Ivy-leaved Geranium, white 

31 Fuchsia 

32 China Roses 

33 Lobelia fulgens 

34 Mixed plants 



"Plajx No. 6. 

This plan (188) is on a parallelogram of grass lying on the 
south side of a house, and is seen usually from an elevation of five 
feet. The dimensions are about 34 yards by 18 yards. The size 
of beds 1, 2, 3, 4, &c., is 9 feet 6 inches by 5 feet 6 inches. A 
7-feet wide gravel-wfdk goes round the whole, with a mixed 
• 1C3 
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border ontside that. No. 2 bed is 
bed is 7 feet 6 inches irom the walk, 
arrangement of colours : — 

13. Flower of the Day, with 
edge of Lobelia ramo- 
soides. 

3. ( Crimson Calceolaria, edge 
18. ( of Cerastium tomento- 

sum. 
1. Calceolaria, Kentish Hero, 
edge of Cerastium to- 
mentosum. 
20. Calceolaria viscosissima, 
edge of Cerastium to- 
raentosum. 

4. Geranium, Tom Thumb, 

edge of Cerastium to- 
mentosum. 

Pale salmon-scarlet, 



19. 



9. 
25. 
10. 
15. 
12. 
14. 
11. 



2. 



17. 



edge of Cerastium to- 
mentosum. 

Cerise Unique, 



edge of Cerastium to- 
mentosum. 



16. 

5. 
24. 

6. 

8. 
23. 

7. 
22. 
21. 



8 feet 9 inches, and No, 1 
Take the following for an 

Geranium, Commander-in- 
Chief, edge of Cerastlmn 
tomentosum. 

{Smith's Superb. 
Purple Petunia. 
Blue Verbena. 
Purple Verbena. 
Scarlet Verbena. 
Verbena, crimson and violet. 
purple and laven- 
der. 
White. 

> Diadematum Geranium. 






Shrubland Boee Ckra- 
ninm. 



Pale blue Lobelia. 
White Ivy-leaf Geranium. 



Looking down, then, on the garden, and acroes it, from the 
usual point of view, a nice balance is observed between the chief 
predominating colours — the grass green, and the colours which 
are placed upon it. This is considered absolutely essential, 
though too often a neglected point. 

On descending to the garden level, and standing at one end, 
in order to view the plan lengthways, the colour is found to be 
broken into three sections, each of which is distinct in its effect. 
The middle one, consisting of seven beds (among which 9, 13, 
25, but especially 9 and 25, produce the effect peculiar to this 
section), is as gorgeous as it is possible to imagine — gold and 
purple, heightened by silvery- white, predominating; while, in 
the remaining two sections of nine beds each, scarlet is con- 
spicuous, suflSciently toned down by neighbouring colours— in 
one, by pink and white, in the other by blue and white. 
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FLOEISTS' FLOWEES. 



Florists' Flowers are those flowers which by their beauty, 
power of producing permanent varieties, readiness of propaga- 
tion, and easiness of cultivation are so largely in demand as to 
be especially worthy of being grown by florists as articles of 
commerce. 

We will treat of them in alphabetical order. 

ANEMONE. 

Properties of a Double Anemone. — The blossom should be firom 
two and a half to three inches in diameter, consisting of an outside 
row of stout, large, well-rounded petals, called the guard-leaves. 
These should spread out horizontally to the edges, which latter 
should turn upwards slightly, so as to present a saucer-like ap^^ . 
pearance. Within these guard-leaves, and at a little distance 
from the edges, there should be such a number of long, small 
petals, longest at the bottom^ and gradually shortening to the 
centre, as to form a half ball. Self-coloured flowers should have 
the colour clear, bright, and distinct, whether it be blue, crimson, 
or scarlet. If variegated, that is, the interior and exterior petals 
striped, the colours should be very distinct, for even cloudiness, 
or irregular broken stripes, are objectionable. The stem should 
be elastic, yet stout enough to bear the flower erect, and should 
be, at least, from eight to nine inches high. 

Soil and Situation. — The Anemone requires a pure loamy soil, 
well mixed with sand, such as sometimes is found on the sides of 
livers naturally mixed with the sand. Choose a situation that is 
open, but sheltered from violent winds, or strong twisting currents 
of air ; then dig out the soil a foot or more, according as the 
situation is high or low. If high, it may be dug out three or four 
inches deeper ; but if low and wet, a foot will be sufScient. Mix 
the soil with sand if it requires it, and fill in the bed a^ain to 
within six inches of the level oi the rnxdacQ % then k^^ ^ «k^ 
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lay on it a thin covering of thoronghly decomposed hotbed mannrc 
or cow-dung ; tlie latter is to be preferred. Mix this well with 
the soil below. Upon this mixed, enriched soil place as much of 
the pure sandy loam as will raise the bed an inch or two above 
the walk. No dung must be among this top stratum of soil, 
because dung causes the peculiar disease called mould to attack 
the bulbs that come in contact with it. 

Planting, — The best season is from about the middle of October 
to the first week in November ; the bulbs then form roots before 
severe frosts set in. Should the planting be unavoidably delayed, 
the bed must then be covered with fern or straw. Choose a time 
when the soil is moderately dry, and the dav fine. Draw drills 
across the bed two inches deep and five or six inches apart, and 
' plant the tubers five inches apart in the rows. For choice 
varieties, a thin layer of sand scattered under and around each 
tuber will be useful. As soon as the bed is planted, cover the 
tubers with sandy loam from a basket or wheelbarrow. Take 
care that the tubers are placed the right side up, by observing the 
side that lias the old small fibres on it. That side place next to 
the bottom of the drill. When all are planted and covered up 
the right depth (two inches) then level the surface with a garden 
rake. 

After-management, — ^If the plants have any kind of covering, 
and the weather prove mild, the covering should be removed, and 
replaced on the likelihood of a return of frost, and when the 
spring sets in remove the shelter entirely. Should the weather 
prove dry in spring give a thorough watering now and then. 
The bloom will be greatly prolonged if an awning of canvas, or 
-even garden mats, be stretched over the bed, upon a frame of 
hoops, to shelter the flowers from the sun, from high winds, and 
heavy splashing rains. All weeds must be plucked np as they 
appear, and a diligent watch kept for snails and slugs. 

Taking up and Storing the Roots. — In wet summers it is diflS- 
cult to have the plants sufficiently at rest for taking up and 
storing. This for the single, common varieties, is not of mnch 
consequence, especially if they are planted in patches in a mixed 
border, but the fine double varieties should be taken up annually. 
To induce a perfect state of rest, the bed should be covered, as 
soon as the general bloom is over, with canvas or mats, to keep 
off' the rains that may fall whilst the leaves are decaying. As 
the foliage decays the real roots will decay also ; the tubers will 
then gradually mature. When the leaves are quite yellow, take 
up the tubers, cut off the leaves close, and place the tubers in a 
dry, cool room to dry gradually. Just before they are perfectly 
so they should be looked over, and any soil, decayed stems, or 
leaves removed. If this is delayed till they become hard and 
brittle there will be great danger of breaking off' some parts of 
the roots, and the broken part woold be in danger of being 
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attacked with mildew. If the donble varieties are named, they 
should be kept in separate drawers or paper bags, correctly 
named or numbered. Examine them occasionally to see if 
there is any appearance of decay or mildew on any of the roots. 
Boots so diseased must immediately be separated from the stock, 
cleaned, and fresh dried, and afterwards put into separate bags 
to prevent infection. 

Propagation: by Seed, — For double flowers save seed only 
from semi-double blooms, with well-formed flowers, and bright, 
distinct colours. As the seed ripens at different times, and is 
downy, it is in danger of being blown away with the wind ; 
therefore it must be carefidly gathered daily as soon as it is ripe. 
Spread the seed on a sheet of paper, lay it in a window facing 
the morning snn for a few days until it is perfectly dry ; then pu€ 
it in a bag, and keep it dry till the sowing season. 

The common single Anemone seed may be sown, immediately 
it is ripe, in a prepared bed in the garden ; but seed saved 
carefully, as described above, is deserving of a little more trouble. 
Have a one or a two-light box, according to the quantity of 
seed saved ; take out the soil, and prepare the bed exactly the 
same as directed for the full-grown roots; make the surface 
very smooth. Let this be done about the middle of December. 
Place the lights on, giving air every fine day till the surface is 
moderately dry; then prepare the seed for sowing by rubbing 
it with the hand for a considerable time amongst some dry soil. 
This should be done until the seeds are divest^ of their downy 
covering, and separated from each other. Then choose some 
fine, mild day, about the middle or end of January, and sow the 
seeds evenly and carefully on the bed of earth in the frame ; then 
have a fine sieve and some rather dry light soil ready; sifb a 
very thin covering evenly over the seeds, not above the thickness 
of a shilling, give a gentle watering with a very fine-rosed garden 
pot, shut up the frame, and let it 1^ kept close, excepting during 
bright sunshine on mild days, when a little air mav hQ given. 
The surface should never be allowed to become quite dry. In hot 
sunshine, in addition to giving air, shade this seed-bed with a 
mat until the plants have mi^e two or three leaves. As the 
season advances give more air and water, and afterwards expose 
them daily to the full light and sun ; but as long as there is any 
danger of frost shut them up at night. Keep them duly supplied 
with water until the leaves decay ; then sift two inches of the 
surface through a very fine sieve, and carefully pick out all the 
young small roots. Plant them early in September in the open 
bed, and treat them afterwards exactly like the old roots until 
they flower, which will generally happen the second or third 
year. 

By dividino the Boots. — Anemones are easily increased by 
breaking off one or more of the little knobs of the foll-^sNnr^ 
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tubers. These may be planted and managed exactly like the 
old-established roots. 



ANTIBBHINUM. 

The characteristics of a perfedjiotoer of an Antirrhinum have 
not been defined bj any florist excepting Mr. Giennjr. He 
says:— 

"1. The plant shonld be dwarf; the flowers abundant; the 
month wide, and the more the inner surface turns up to hide 
the tube the better. 2. The tube should be clear and pure if 
white, and if any other colour it should be bright; and the 
mouth, and all the inner surface, should be of a different colour 
and texture (?), and form a contrast with the tube. 3. The 
petal should lap over at the indentations, so as not to show Uiem ; 
the texture of the tube should be like wax or enamel ; the inside 
surface, which laps over, should be velvety. 4. When the flower 
is striped or spotted, the marking should be well-defined in aU 
its variations ; the colour should be dense, whatever that colour 
may be. 5. The flowers should form spikes of six or seven 
blooms, close, but not in each other's way; and the footstalks 
should be stmng and elastic, to keep them from hanging down 
close to tiie stem, which they will if the footstalks are we^." 

Propagation: by Seed. — ^The Antirrhinum m^ be sown in 
the open border of the garden. Procure a few oi the best aorta 
in cultivation, grow them one year, and save seeds horn them, 
keeping the seed of each variety to itself. 

The time for sowing is about the second week in April. 
Prepare a bed in an open part of the garden, by manuring 
it well in the autumn, and digging in the manure at the same 
time, leaving the surface rather rough for the frosts to act upon. 
When the sowing time arrives, fork the surface over, breaking 
it as fine as possible. Choose a time when the saiface is 
moderately dry for this operation. Have a sufBcient number of 
wooden labels ready, having on them the names of the varieties 
from whence the seed was gathered, and so proceed till all the 
parcels are sown ; then rake the bed smooth to cover the seed. 
Should the weather prove dry afterwards, a very gentie watering 
in the evening, now and then, will help the seeds to vegetate. 

When the seedlings have attained an inch or two in height, 
dig another larger bed. and transplant the seedlings into it, 
planting them five inches apart every way, keeping the sorts 
still separate. Here they may remain till they flower. Then 
compare each, as they come fully into bloom, with the proper- 
ties as before given. All that are deficient in form, colour, and 
size may either be thrown away at once, or planted in the front 
ot shrubberies if good in colour. 
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Propagation: hy^ Cuttings, — It may, to a limited extent, be 
increased by division, bat that mode is slow and uncertaiQ; 
whereas catlings strike so easily that the grower need not resort 
to any other method. 

There are two ways by whidi cnttings may be rooted ; first, 
in pots, placed in heat ; and second, under a handlight in a 
shady border. 

If for growing in heat, prepare a cutting-pot, four or five 
inches in diameter, by well draining it ; place a large crock over 
the hole at the bottom of the pot, then a few smaller potsherds 
over that, and upon them at least an inch of still smsuler ones, 
covering the whole with a thin layer of moss to prevent the soil 
from choking up the drainage ; the whole to occupy fully one- 
half of the depth of the pot. Upon this drainage place as much 
roughly-sifted light compost, formed with equal portions of 
loam, leaf mould, and sandy peat, as will fill the pot to within 
half an inch of the rim, give it a gentle shake down, but do not 
press it hard ; then fill up the remaining space level with the rim 
with rather moist, fine white sand, stroking it off level with a 
straight-edged stick. The best cuttings are the short side-shoots 
produced l^low tiie spike of flowers, or weak shoots growing 
from the sides of the plants. Avoid strong, coarse shoots. 
Dress off all the lower leaves, leaving only three or four if they 
are small, then give a clean horizontal cut at the joint. It is 
advisable always to make the cuttings very short If cuttings 
are plentiful, then fill a pot with one £nd only, placing the lal^l 
in the centre, and the cuttings close round the side of the pot, 
just allowing room enough between the leaves of each cutting. 
As a general rule, half an inch between each is ample space. 
When cuttings are scarce, and not sufficient to fill the pot, then 
insert a label between the varieties, so as to distinguish them at 
the time of potting. Give them a good watering, and as soon as 
the leaves are dry place them in the frame, or in the propagating 
house. Shade from the sun, and keep the sand moderately 
moist. They will soon bear the sun's rays for an hour or two 
in the morning and afternoon; and every cutting ought to be 
rooted in a fortnight or three weeks. The season for putting in 
these cnttings may be from April to August, but the best time is 
about the middle of July. 

Immediately they are rooted they should be potted off singly 
into three-inch pots in the same compost. Nip off the tops as 
soon as potted, to cause them to make bushy plants.* Place 
them, when potted, in a cold frame, shading them from the sun 
till fresh roots are made ; then give air, moderately at first, and 
more freely as they can bear it ; they will then be ready to plant 
out in the blooming-bed, or, if very much valued, they may be 
kept in the pots in a cold pit till spring. 

To strike them under handlighu, prepare the border for theta 

31 2 
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(behind a low north wall) in the same manner as described for 
the pots, with the exception of the drainage, unless the border is 
wet, then it will he advisable to drain it also. Baise the border 
two or three inches above the ordinary level; make the sand 
smooth, and place the handlights upon it, to make a mark to 
show where tlie cuttings are to be planted ; make the cuttings 
exactly as described above for those in pots; then, with a small 
stick, insert them in rows within the space marked by the edges 
of the handlight, and when all are planted, give a gentle water- 
ing, leaving the handlights off till the leaves are dry ; then place 
the handlights over the cattings, and they will need no more 
care till growth takes place, when the hand-glasses should be 
lifted off for two or three hoars every morning, and finally 
removed when the cuttings no longer flag with the exposure. 
In a month's time they may be transplanted where they are to 
flower. 

Culture in Pots. — SoU. — Obtain tnrf from an upland pasture, 
taken off about two or three inches thick, and keep it in a heap 
for a year, to cause the grass roots to decay and to mellow the 
soiL Chop it and turn it over four or five times during the 
year — it will then be in finer condition for use. Of this loam 
take three parts, and of well decomposed leaf mould one part, or 
of hotbed manure well decomposed, in fact, reduced to a fine 
black mould ; and of sandy peat one part. A small pcMiion of 
old lime rubbish, slightly sifted, will be of service to the plants 
if mixed amongst the compost. Being duly mixed in sufficient 
(]^uantity, let the compost be brought under shelter to dry some 
tmie before the potting season. 

Pots. — Antirrhinums may be grown and bloomed very tolerably 
in what are called large 48's, which are five inches and a half in 
diameter ; but for exhibition purposes, or to grow them finelj, 
they ought to be planted in eight-inch pots ; and the pots should 
be of the deepest size made. 

Potting, — The proper time for this is early in March, when 
the plants are beginning to push up three or four strong shoots 
from their base. These are to produce the flower-spikes. Drain 
a pot well, then fill the pot high enough for the ball of the plant 
to be nearly level with the rim of the pot. Turn the plant out of 
its present pot, and remove the old drainage carefully out from 
amongst the roots. Open these out without breaking them, and 
work the fresh soil amongst them. Fill the soil up round the 
ball level with the rim, covering the ball about a quarter of an 
inch, and then shake the soil down by striking the pot smartly 
on the bench, When all are finished give a good watering, and 
place them in a cool pit or frame. Protect them from severe 
frosts by a covering of mats or some other material ; but open 
the frames every day, as early as the weather will permit, to keep 
them cooL Tliis is a grand point; for if the plants are drawn 
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up into weak growth there will he no fine hloom. Should any 
of the plants produce one or two strong shoots, these ought to be 
stopped, to cause them to produce more shoots. Every plant 
should have at least five shoots for bloom. When these strong 
shoots have made some progresa, andi have a fair proportion of 
leaves, then all the small, w^ik ihoots should be cut off. They 
make the very best cuttings. 

Afte^-culture. — The pluits must be well supplied with water," 
and when the pots are filled with roots, a weak solution of dung-^ 
water will be serviceable. The great object is to produce a 
strong, healthy, bushy plant before the flower-spikes appear. It 
may be necessary, where the shoots of any variety are weak, to 
place small green sticks to support them, though they should 
never be used except in cases of necessity. Some varieties cluster 
their shoots together, and, in such a case, sticks must be used at 
an early stage. Place a stick to each shoot to spread them out, 
leaving the tallest shoot in the centre. 

As the season advances the plants should be placed in the open 
air, on a bed of coal ashes, in a situation sheltered from the wind. 
Just before the blooms begin to open cover the plants with an 
awning, to shelter them &om the sun and heavy rains. To 
produce a number of fine blossoms at once, nip off the very tip of 
each spike whilst they are growing. 

General Managememt in the Border. — ^To grow Antirrhinums 
in the border, it should be prepared eariy in the autumn. Choose 
an open situation, but sheltered at a distance from the north and 
west winds. Mark out the bed three feet wide, and if the sitna^ 
tion is low and wet, let it be well drained. Tlirow out the soil 
on each side of the bed, and place a layer of brick mbUe at the 
bottom, three or four inches thick ; upon that place a covering of 
the most oouTenient material on hand ; thin turf, the grassy side 
downwards, is the best, but old thatch, or strawy litter, or even 
small twigs of trees, would answer the purpose, which is to 
prevent the soil choking up the drainage. Then mix the soil, if 
tolerably good, with some well decomposed manure or vegetable 
mould, and some road scrapings and sifted lime rubbish ; the 
materials to be added amounting altogether to about one-eighth 
of the soil. When duly mixed, then cast it into the bed, using 
as much as will raise it six inches above the surrounding leveL 

Choose a dry day for the operation of planting, and take care 
to have the plants tolerably sbrong at the time ; then place them 
on the bed in their separate sorts, allowing six inches square ta 
each plant. Have some kind of labels to each sort. When all 
are planted, level the bed between the plants, and they will re- 
quire no further care till the spring. As soon as the winter is 
passed, press any down that the fh>st may have lifted up ; clear 
away all weeds, and stir up the surface of the soil with a small 
fork. As die plants advance in growdi it will he neoeasary to> 
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thin the shoots when too numeroiis. This thinning must be in 
proportion to the strength of each plant. Weak plants shonld 
only have two or three lowering shoots left, bat strong ones may 
have four or five. Jost before the blooms expand, eadi spike 
should have a stick placed aud tied to it, to prevent the wmds 
from breaking it off. When in fall bloom a covering of hoops 
and canvas, if handy, would greatly prolong the bloom. 

If it is desired to have a long season of bloom, cot dawn the 
first flowering spikes before seed is formed, then fresh flower- 
spikes will push forth from the base of each plant, and there will 
be a succession of bloom. 

The finest fiowers will always be produced on young plants; 
therefore, whoever wishes to excel in blooms should renew his 
bed and plants annually. 

AURICULA. 

Terms used in describing an Auricula : — TVirum, the stamens 
showing beyond the throat. Pin^eyed, the pistil showing beyond 
the throat. Paste, white circle next to the tube in a florist's flower. 
Ground colour^ circle next to the paste, being the distinctive 
colour of the variety. Edge^ outer circle or border. IHp is a 
single flower. Truss, a number of flowers on a common flower- 
stalk ; it is desirable there should not be less than seven. 

Characteristics of a good Flower, — The pip should consist of 
four circles, formed at equal distances round a given point. The 
first, the tube^ round, of a yellow colour, the thrum rising a little 
above the eye, or paste. The paste, pure white, dense, and round. 
The ground colour should be dense and distinct, perfectly circolar, 
next the paste, slightly feathered towards the edge. The edge 
should be distinct in colour, whole, and curcular, instead of starry 
in outline. The whole pip should be round, flat, and smooth at 
■ the edges. All the pips in a truss should show boldly, without 
overlapping. The stem should be strong, and the foliage healthy. 

Propagation: by Suckers, — These are generally removed at 
potting time, because the plants are thus dressed at once. Those 
rooted should be placed in small pots in proportion to their size, 
or two or three in a pot. Those not rooted should be placed two 
or three inches apart round the sides of a pot, in rich, sandy soil, 
and kept under a handlight in a shady place until they are rooted, 
when, according to their strength, they may be potted separately 
in small pots, or, as will generally be preferable, kept in store 
pots all the winter, and shifted early in spring. 

By Seed, — When the flower fades, and the seed-pod is swelling, 
more air and exposure may be given. Cut off the seed-vessels as 
they become brown, about the beginning of July, and place them 
in a dry sunny place, on a sheet of paper, until they open. When 
this takes place, the seeds may be sown at once on rich, light 
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soil, under a handlight, or better still, in a box that may be 
protected, and easily moved under cover in winter. Seed irom 
which good flowers may be expected should be sown in February 
or March, as in that case the plants attain a good size before 
they encounter the first winter. The seed, in either case, should 
not be covered more than the eighth of an inch. On this account 
it is well to sow in pots, plunging them in a g^entle hotbed, 
covering each pot with a square of glass, and shading until the 
seedlings appear, when light and air must be gradually given. 
This would secure a more uniform vegetation of the seed. As 
soon as the seedlings can be easily handled, they should be 
pricked out into a bed, about five inches apart, supplied with a 
frame, so as to be wintered there, and many will show bloom the 
following year, when the good ones may be potted and placed 
with the florists' flowers, and the others transferred to the border. 

Soil. — Take one part of two-year-old, dry, rotted cowdung, 
collected from the pastures in summer, when it is dry and caky ; 
place it in a dry shed, so that the wind may whistle through it, 
and thus banish all the worms. By the time specified it will be 
flaky and light. Add to this two parts of rotted turf, from which 
all worms have been driven, and half a part of silver sand, or 
other clean sand. If the cowdung has come from stall-fed 
animals, a less quantity will be sufficient Very rotten hotbed 
dung will answer equally well, if well dried and sweetened before 
use. The same may be said of leaf mould. If no rotten turf is 
to be had, obtain a little sweet mellow loam from a roadside. 
You will find it safest rather to underdo your compost in richness. 
Tou may communicate strength by manure waterings. These, 
however must consist of old cowdung in solution, and, if at all 
fresh, it must be mixed a long time before being used. All strong 
manures, and especially if of a hot nature, are dangerous. 

Time and Mode of Potting,— li a plant has defective drainage, 
or is sickly, pot or examine it at any time. The best time for a 
general potting is just when the plants have had a short rest afler 
flowering. Those with seed left to ripen must be waited longer 
for. Those with valuable offsets, not yet begun to root, may be 
waited for a week or two. July may be considered a good 
medium time, if the plants are healthy and growing welL If 
potted much earlier there is a danger of the flower>stems showing 
early in winter ; if much later, the roots will not have occupied 
the main soil sufficiently before winter. In turning the plants 
out of the pots, all the ofisets, as already mentioned, should be 
removed. Most of the soil may be crumbled and shaken away. 
The main stem-root in old plants may be growing too long, or 
the base may be turning black and decayed. In either case 
shorten back to where it is sound, and daub the part cut with 
charcoal dust, and also any cuts of offsets from the stem. 
Shorten, but sparingly, the longest fibres if fresh. Bemove all 
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in the least sickly or decayed. In draining the pot, place the 
draining crock with its carved side over the hole. If there if 
from an inch to an inch and a half of drainage above, properly 
placed, the smallest uppermost, and covered with a sprinkling of 
moss, there will be no clogging of the drainage Place some 
compost in the pot, hold the plant in it, regolate the roots all 
over the space nicely, and shake the soil among them, setthng it 
by striking the pot 'on the bench, and then firm the soil a little 
with the fingers, and especially near the collar of the plant. 
Place the pots on a raised platform, on rough coal ashes, beneadi 
the lights of the frame, which should be set with a north-east 
aspect, water with a fine rose, and keep them rather close, and 
shaded in the morning for a fortnight or three weeks. 

Summer Treatment — Ab soon as fresh growth is proceeding, 
the shading may be dispensed with. More air may be given a]t 
first, and then the sashes may be taken off compLtely; the frame 
being elevated on bricks, that the air may have free access all 
round the pots. Iict waterings be duly given, the surface soil 
frequently stirred, decayed leaves removed, and slugs and worms 
hunted out. If the position is at all exposed to the mid-day or 
afternoon sun, shading will be required in the hottest hours. 
Mild, warm rains will be beneficial, but heavy tains most be 
guarded against, either by canvas or glass. 

Winter Treatment — From the first to the middle of October is 
a good time for removing the plants to their winter quarters. 
We suppose that the frame is again the Auricula house. The 
position on which it is to stand should be raised six or twelve 
inches above the ground level, and by grouting, or other means, 
the moisture shoidd be prevented rising from below, as well as 
worms, &c. The ground should slope out from it all round, and 
the plants be set on rough coal ashes, the frame facing the south. 
The frame should be set on bricks, that anr may pass below as 
well as above, the sashes being left off in all fine weather. Boards, 
or other means, must be ready to shut off the air at the bottom of 
the frames in frosty weather, and during severe frost the sashes 
must also be shut. No rain should fall on the plants in winter, 
and, if they become dry, the foliage should not be wetted, as, if 
long wet, mildew will be sure to seize them. Nothing in the 
sliape of a yeUow leaf should be twice seen. In dml, mild 
weather all the air possible should be given, back and front, 
without taking the glasses off, if the atmosphere is at all foggy. 
Bull foggy weather in December and January is a great enemy. 
Bemoving part of the ashes on a dry mild day, and replacing 
with dry and sweet materials of the -same nature, will be an 
advantage. In severe weather the plants may be kept closed iq> 
and covered without injury. In very bright da^s, with cold 
frosty winds, it is better to shade instead of giving much air. 
When the weather is mild, in addition to giving air freely, the 
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surface of the soil ehoald be frequently stirred, and all green 
slime and moss removed. The pots should stand within six 
inches of the glass, and it is safest to plunge them in the rough 
ashes in winter. The roots are more easily injured by a severe 
frost than the leaves. 

Spring Treatment. — In February, during a fine day, prick up 
the surface soil, throw off as much as you can without injuring 
the roots, and refill with rather dry, rich compost of equal parts 
of old, decayed dung, sweet loam, and silver sand, using it in a 
dry state, and pressing it firmly against the collar. Take this 
opportunity to add or replace fresh ashes, and thoroughly to clean 
and whitewash the frame inside with fresh lime. A watering 
will, before long, be wanted. The plants will require to be 
covered up at night when at all cold, and to be kept closer during 
the day in March, that the flower-stems may have no check, and 
that the pips may not be deformed or discoloured. What water 
is given after the end of February must be put carefully on the 
soil, without touching either the leaves, or, especially, the heart 
of the plant. As the flowering period approaches, remove the 
plants individually to a north aspect, under handlights propped 
up on bricks ; or use a frame, and give air, shelter, and shading, 
in April, according to the weather. A little manure water will 
now be of great advantage in giving size to the flower and 
strength to the stem. Sudden changes of the weather to cold 
must be guarded against by mats, or other protecticm. 

CALCEOLARIA. 

This family is naturally divided into two groups, the herba^ 
ceous and the shrubby; the former having large flowers on long 
flower-stalks, the latter having small flowers on shorter flower- 
stalks, and coming from all parts ot the plant continuously during 
the summer. The herbaceous ones, where treated so as to bloom 
several times during the summer, do so in successional efibrts^ 
each period of a mass of bloom being followed by one in which 
there are few or no flowers. On this account the herbaceous ones 
have come to be tieated more particularly as florists' flowers and 
for pot culture; and the shrubby ones for pot culture and the 
flower beds in summer. 

Characteristics of a good Flower, — ^If the flowers are equally 
good, the more shrubby the plants are the better, as the foliage 
makes a fine background for the flowers. The larger the flower^ 
the better it will be, provided it is circular in outline, without 
crumples or serratures, and convex or globular in shape, instead 
of flat ; the mouth of the purse cannot be too small ; the colour 
should be bright, if a self; and if spotted, or blotched, the ground 
colour should be clear and distinct, and the spots, &c., well 
marked, not running or fouling into each other, or feathering 
into the ground colour. 
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Propa^tum hy Seed. — Time of Sowing.-^The second week in 
An^st 18 quite early enough. Sown in the second week in Sep- 
tember, large flowering plants have been had in twdve-inch pots 
in Maj. They grow very fast at the end of autumn, and aiker 
the turn of the day in spring. The second and third week in 
August may be considered good medium times. Select a piece 
of ground in a shady comer, and there place a handlight or more. 
Strew the ground on which the handlight is to rest, and a space 
round it with salt. On this place a couple of inches of rough 
coal ashes, and when the glass is put down place two or thm 
more inches of the ashes inside. These are precautions against 
worms and slugs. Then take one or several six-inch pots ; fill 
them half full with drainage, then an inch of somewhat roogh 
soil, filling up to within half an inch of the rim with fine, light, 
sandy loam, containing a little fine-sifted leaf mould. Press the 
surface, afterwards water the pots well, and allow them to drain 
for a day ; then place a very little fine tolerably dry soil on the 
surface, press gently down to make smooth, and sow the seeds; 
then scatter over them the smallest quantity of fine sand. Press 
level again, place a square of glass over the pot, and set it under- 
neath the handlight. If this is kept close, and the ashes inside 
moist, the seedlings will seldom want watering until they aie 
fairly up — a matter of considerable importance. When fairly np, 
lift the top of the handlight a little ; as they grow a little larger, 
edge up the square of glass over the pot, first at night, and then 
during: the day. When a little larger, move the square of glass 
altogether, and give more air by the top of the handlight. By 
this time the tiny plants will have a few leaves, though it would 
be difficult, as yet, to handle them singly. To prevent them 
damping at the surface, lift little patches of several plants to- 
gether, and prick out these patches an inch or so apart, in pots pre- 
pared as if for cuttings, or in shallow pans. If before this, not- 
withstanding the dampness of the ashes, the surface of the soil 
should be dry, soak it well, not by a rose overhead, but by flood- 
ing the sur£Eice, by pouring the water on a piece of tile close to 
the edge of the pot. Many young seedlings, if small, are de- 
stroyed by watering overhead ; they rot off juft at the surface of 
the soil. When thus pricked out, and thus watered, place under 
handlights again, and keep close for a few days. In two or three 
weeks it will be necessary to prick out the plants in the little 
patches separately, leaving about one inch or so between each 
two. As the autumn advances, the strongest, to bloom in April 
and May, may have each a four-inch pot, and be shifted to a 
larger one before the end of October ; but the chief supply may 
be pricked out into shallow pans a couple of inches apart, or four 
may be placed round the sides of a five- inch pot. If there ace 
more, than are wanted, rather prefer the smallest and weakest- 
growing plants. They will soon acquire strength. Moisture, if 
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not stagnant, will do little injury to them in winter. They may 
be grown with the protection of a cold frame in winter, paying 
great attention to air, and just securing them from frost. They 
are easily kept from frost in a greenhouse heated by a flue or hot 
water-pipes ; but a close, warm, dry atmosphere is their bane. 
They will do well in a temperature ranging from 35** to 45**, with 
air and moisture in proportion. In greenhouses they will be 
much benefited if set or partly plunged in damp moss. They 
will grow rapidly, eren in winter, at 45^ to 55^, standing in 
damp ashes or moss, and having plenty of air. Whenever the 
pots are full of roots the plants will be inclined to throw up their 
flower-stems, and therefoi*e they must be potted on, to prevent 
the roots mattiug, when large specimens are required. May and 
June are the best months for the herbaceous kinds. Seedlings 
will bloom well in six-inch pots. Plants sown in August would 
fill that size, and bloom in May. To bloom in June and July, 
they must be shifted at the end of April and the end of May. 
When a small plant proves good, and it is desirable to make a 
fine specimen, it is best to sacrifice all flower-stems, and give it 
a large pot, and in about six weeks it will bloom again. Seeds 
sown in March, April, or May, will produce plants to bloom in 
smnmer and autumn ; they should be kept under glass at first, 
but after June will do best in a shady place out of doors. 

Cuttings, — The best time for making cuttings is as soon as the 
young shoots can be had after flowering — generally the end of 
August, though cuttings will root at any time. They also strike 
freely in the spring with a mild bottom heat. Those truly her- 
baceous may likewise be divided. The pots should be prepared 
as for seeds, only having very sandy soil, or half an inch of sand 
on the surface. A north border, under handlights, is the best 
place for cuttings in sunmier and autiunn ; they should have no 
heat then. They will strike very fast in mild bottom heat in 
spring. Shrubby varieties, for fluwer-beds, strike best in a shady 
place, under glass, after the middle of September. They wiU 
strike in a quarter of the time, in spring, in a mild heat. 

Soil. — Rich, light, sandy loam grows them to perfection. Four 
parts of sweet, fibry loam, one of sand, and one of flaky, dry 
cowdnng, or leaf mould, will grow them admirably. 

General Treatment, — ^From the time the seedlings are up, or 
the cuttings inserted, they should never be dry. If well drained, 
and in open material, there is less danger from damp than dry- 
ness. In all shiftings see that the baU is wet before giving it 
another pot, and use the soil in a condition neither hot nor dry. 
In winter they should be as near the glass as possible. In frosty 
weather, when much artificial heat is used, the plants should 
stand on a moist bottom, and frequent gentle syringing over the 
foliage in sunny days will help them to a moist atmosphere. 
The moisture should be in proportion to the artificial heat. In 
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pits and frames where little or no artificial beat is giren, tbe 
plants will be moist enongh ; and if young plants, said well 
drained, and not over-potted, they will seldom safl«r from damp. 
Small sticks, as inconspii-nons as possible, should be used for 
supporting the bloom. When in bloom they will be the better of 
a little shade. When saving seed is an object, the plants should 
have a drier atmosphere. When done flowering, those intended 
for propagating from should be placed on the north aide of a 
fence, and the old flower9, &c., removed. When handlights are 
not to be had, many of the semi^herbaceous kinds will root freely 
if a little very sandy soil is heaped up to the base of the young 
shoots. Every one of these would make a better plant next year« 
wintered in a four-inch pot, than if you took the greatest pains 
with a plant in a 12-inch or 16-inch pot. 

CARNATION AND PICOTEE. 

The Carnation has the marks on its petals from the centre to 
the edge, and through the edge in flakes, or stripes of eolonr. 

The Picotee has its coloured mark only on the outer edge of its 
petals. 

Properties of a good Carnation. — Carnations are divided into 
live classes, namely : — 1. Scarlet Bizarres. 2. Pink or Orimson 
Bizarres. 3. Scarlet Flakes. 4. Rose Flakes. 5. Purple Flakes. 

Bizarre is a French word, meaning odd or irregular; the 
flowers in these classes have three colours, which are irregularly 
placed on each petal. Scarlet Bizarres have that colour pre- 
dominating over the purple or crimson, but the Pink or Crimmm 
Bizarres have more of these colours than the scarlet. Scarkt 
Flakes are simple white grounds, with distinct stripes or ribbons 
of scarlet. Bose and Pwrple Flakes have these two colours upon 
a white ground. The properties in other respects are — 

1. The flower should be not less than two and a half inches 
across. 2. The guard or lower petals, not less than six in 
number, must be broad, thick, and smooth on the outside, free 
from notch or serrature on the edtre, and lapping over each other 
sufficiently to form a circular rose-like flower; the more perfectly 
round the outline the better. 3. Each layer of petals should ht 
smaller than the layer immediately under it ; there should not be 
less than five or six layers of petals laid regularlr, and the flower 
should so rise in the centre as to form half a ball. 4. The petals 
should be stiff, free from notches, and slightly cupped. 5. The 
ground should be pure white, without specks of colour. ^ 6. The 
stripes of colour should be clear and distinct, not running into 
one another, nor confused, but dense, smooth at the edges of the 
stripes, and well defined. 7. The colours must be bright and 
clear, whatever they may be ; if there be two colours, the darker 
one cannot be too dark, or fonn too strong a contrast with the 
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lighter. With scarlet, the perfection would be black ; with pink 
there cannot be too deep a crimson ; with lilac, or light pnrple, 
the second colour cannot be too dark a purple. 8. If the colours 
run into the white and tinge it, or the white is not pure, the fault 
is very great, and pouncy spots or specks are highly objectionable. 
9. The pod of the bloom should be long and large, to enable the 
flower to bloom without bursting it ; but this is rare ; they gene- 
rally require to be tied about half way, and the upper part of the 
calyx opened down to the tie of each division ; yet there are 
some which scarcely require any assistance, and this is a very 
estimable quality. 10. Decided superiority of perfume should 
obtain the pize when competing flowers are in other respects of 
balanced merit. 

Properties of a good Picotee, — ^Picotees are divided into seven 
classes. 1. Bed, heavy-edged. 2. Red, light-edged- 3. Hose, 
heavy-edged. 4. Rose, light-edged. 5. Purple, heavy-edged. 
6. Purple, light^dged. 7. Yellow grounds, without any dis- 
tinction as to the breadth of the edge colour. 

The characteristics of good form are the same as for the 
Carnation, but with regard to colour — 1. It should be clear, 
distinct, confined exclusively to the edge of the petals, of equal 
breadth and uniform colour on each, and not running down 
(called sometimes yeaMenn^ or barring), neither should the white 
ground run through the coloured border to the edge of any one 
of the petals. 2. The ground must be pure white, vdthout the 
slightest spot.* 

Diaqualijications of a Carnation or Picotee. — 1. If there be any 
petal dead or mutilated. 2. If there be any one petal in which 
there Is no colour. 3. If there be any one petal in which there 
is no white. 4. If a pod be split down to the sub-calyx. 5. If a 
guard petal be badly split. 6. Notched edges are glaring faults, 
for which no excellence in other respects compensates. 

Soil. — Fresh loam is absolutely necessary. It must be looked 
for in upland pastures, and prepared as directed for the Antis- 
BHiNUM. Add to this about one-fourth of two-year-old well 
decomposed cowdung, and the same quantity of leaf mould. A 
small quantity of finely-sifted old lime rubbish will be found 
useful to mix with it. The compost should be put into a place 
where it will gradually become moderately dry. 

Potting. — The proper sized pots for blooming are from ten to 
eleven inches in diameter. If not new, they sboiSd be well washed 
and dried. Let the drainage be at least an inch thick, and cover 
it with another inch of the roughest part of the compost; turn 
the plants, in pairs, carefully out of the store pots ; fill in sufiS- 
cient compost to raise the ball nearly level with the rim of the 
blooming pot ; then gently loosen some of the outer roots, and 

* This rale renders tbe name, stffl retnlned bj florists, inappropriate, fbr 
/'^^oN ii Uia FxtDob for vpotted^ - 
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rub off the old snrfaoe mould ; place the plants in the pot, and 
fiU round the ball till it is covered ; press the soil down gently, 
and give a smart stroke or two npon the beiich. This potting 
should be done before the middle or end of April. The plants 
should be protected by an awning from heavy rains and late 
spring frosts, but in fine weather should be fully exposed to its 
influences. Gentle showers will do them good. 

Each plant only sends up one flower-stem, and where only a 
pair in each pot is exhibited, the blaze of flowers is too weak to 
be effective. Four strong plants would make a far better and 
more effective display. 

For growing blooms to exhibit as cut flowers, one, or, as is 
generally practised, a pair of plants in a pot is not only sufficient, 
but desirable, in order to produce larger blooms. 

After the potting is finished, and the plants so placed as to 
be protected from heavy rains, worms, and other insects, the only 
care they require is the supplying them duly with soft rain water, 
and sometimes with weak liquid manure as they require it, and 
placing stakes to thom in time to support the rising flower-stems 
to keep them in an upright position. Tie loosely, so that the 
stems can lengthen without forming knees or bended joints. If 
tied very tightly this will certainly happen, and the stem will 
in time break off at the bended joint. 

When the flower-buds are advanced to a considerable size they 
must have a ligature placed round them to prevent their burstin<^ 
on one side. The best are made of india-rubber bands, which 
may be obtained at most stationers* shops. These are superior 
to a shred of the common garden mat, because they are elastic, 
and, consequently, allow the bud to swell. 

When the flowers begin to expand it will be necessary to 
shelter them from the sun. The most effectual method is a stage 
with a covering of canvas on rollers that can be rolled up and 
let down at pleasure. This should be elevated on a frame high 
enough to walk under. Such cultivators as have not the con- 
venience of a stage must have shelters formed like a small parasol, 
having a socket in the middle to slide down the support sticks 
just far enoagh to shade and protect the flowers. These may be 
made of tin, painted green, or of zinc, or a frame made of stout 
wire, of the same form, and covered with oiled canvas. This sort 
of shelter, however, can only be considered as a make-shift. 

Thinning the Buds. — Select three or four of the most promising 
on each stem, and nip off the remainder. This rule applies to 
such as are intended for exhibiting as cut blooms ; rather more 
should be left for those to be shown in pots. Six or seven would 
not be too many, if the plants are strong, in this case. 

Propagation : by Seed. — A perfectly double flower cannot pro- 
duce seed ; to do so it must be only partiidly double, and the 
seed-j>ods will be shorter, and the seeds fewer in sudi flowers 
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than in single flowers. Save seed from flowers as double as 
possible ; gather it as soon as it is ripe, and keep it dry and cool 
through the winter. Sow in boxes in March, placed under glass 
or on a warm border. In April transplant the seedlings on a bed 
enriched with leaf mould, or very decayed hotbed manure as soon 
as they are large enough. Plant them nine inches apart, and let 
them remain on that bed through the succeeding summer and 
winter. They will all flower the season following. Mark such 
as are good, name them, and layer them in the way to be de- 
scribed presently. Afterwards treat them exactly like your old 
yarieties. 

By Layers. — ^A layer is a branch or shoot brought down to 
the ground, and when rooted, separated from its parent. The 
materials wanted for layering are a sharp, small knife, a quantity 
of hooked pegs (the fronds of the common brake or fern are the 
best, though 3ie pe^s may be made of birch or hazel), and some 
finely-sifted soil. When the shoots round each plant have made 
five or six joints, or pairs of leaves, choose a dull, cloudy day on 
which to perform the work, or if the plants are in pots, under an 
elevated awning, they may be layered in any weather. CJom- 
mence by trimming off the leaves from the bottom of a shoot, 
leaving the two uppermost on and entire. Trim ofl^ the lower 
leaves on every shoot before layering one, because when a layer 
is tongued it is easily broken off. When this is done, take hold 
of the shoot, turn it up, and pass the knife blade through the 
third joint upwards, commencing the cut just below it ; then 
reach a hooked peg, thrust it into the soil, catching hold by its 
hook of the layer as it descends, and press it gently down to the 
soil. Do the next in the same manner, and so on till every 
shoot is layered; then cover them all with the sifted mould 
about three quarters of an inch deep, and that pot or plant is 
completed. Then give a slight watering, and the layers want no 
further care till they are rooted, which will be in about a month 
or six weeks. Examine them occasionally, and, as soon as roots 
are emitted, pot them ofl^ into five-inch pots, a pair in each ; or if 
your space is limited, and the layers small, three may be put into 
each pot. After they are potted they should be placed under 
glass, in a cold frame or pit, plenty of air being given in mild 
weather, and shelter from severe frost when it occurs. Very little 
water is required through the winter months, and the air in the 
frame should be kept as dry as possible. Should damp prevail, 
the plants, some fine day, should be taken out, and a coat of fine, 
dry coal ashes spread over the surface. The plants should then 
be replaced in the pit. 

By Pipings, — Carnations may be propagated by this mode 
where there is the convenience of a gentle hotbed. It is, however, 
not so safe as layering, but where there are more shoots than can 
be layered, and it is desirable to propagate largely, the super- 
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fluons shoots may be piped. Cut off the lower part of the shooab 
up to the third joint, trim off the lowest pair of leaves, and pass 
the knife just through the joint. Prepare a pot by draining it, 
and filling it with the compost up to within an inch of the top ; 
fill that inch with silver sand, water it gently to make it firm, and 
then insert the pipings all round it close to the pot sides ; place 
tiiem in a gentle hotbed, shading from the sun. Watch them 
daily, and supply water when the sand becomes dry. When they 
are rooted, which they will show by sending up fresh leaves, pot 
them in pairs, as directed for the layers, and treat them in the 
same way. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM. 

TThe characteristics of a good Chrysanthemvm are as follows : — 

1. The plant should be dwarf, shrubby, well covered with green 
foliage to the bottom of the stems ; the leaves broad and bright ; 
the flowers well displayed, abundant, and well supported by the 
stems. If the stems are more than eighteen inches high they are 
gawky, and show too much green in comparison with the bloom. 

2, The flower should be round, double, high in the crown, perfect 
in the centre, without disc or confusion, and of the form of a 
segment of a ball. 3. The petals should be thick, smooth, broad, 
circular at the ends, and the point where they meet hardly per- 
ceptible. They must not show their undersides by quilling, and 
should be of such firm texture as to retain themselves well in 
then? places. 4. The flowers to be large in proportion to the 
foliage, but the size only to be considered when pleats are in all 
other respects equal. 5. The colour, if a self, is superior in 
proportion to its purity and brightness ; if the colours are more 
than one they should be well defined and distinct The worst of 
all colours are those which are mixed or clouded together ; and 
we are inclined to place more than usual emphasis upon colour 
in the case of the Chrysanthemum, because many flowers now 
admitted even into exhibition stands are odious in this respect. 
We have ^ven no rules for judging either the quitted or the 
tasselled varieties, because these should never be admitted to be 
diown, except in a separate class, as " Fancy Chrysanthemums ; " 
and in that class we can only say, that those least offensive to the 
eye should receive the prize. 

Soil.— ThQ ordinary soil is formed of good loam and well- 
decomposed dung, in the proportion of two parts of the former 
and one of the latter. We have, when we desired to obtain 
extraordinary specimens, procured from a rich pasture some 
green turf about two or three inches thick ; this was chopped up 
pretty small, and about one-third of two-year-old cowdung and a 
small quantity of sand added. The plants were bushy and 
strong ; they were turned out of their pots, and put into 1 1-inch 
pots, in this rich solL Growth was kept up by liberal supplies of 
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water, both at the root and overhead. They were never allowed 
to flag, but at the same time care was taken that there was no 
stagnant water in the pots. In potting attention mnst be given 
that there is proper drainage. When the plants have nearly 
filled their pots with roots, give them a further stimulant by- 
watering with weak liquid manure. Water twice with clear sort 
water, and once with liquid-manure water. The plants should 
be placed in such a position as to allow to each a due share of 
Ught. To keep them steady, it is advisable to plunge the pots 
about half their depth in coal ashes, or even soil or gravel. The 
best position to arrange them in is a single row, with a foot of 
space between the pots. 

Chrysanthemums require training to form handsome bushes. 
Short sticks must be thrust into the pots, and a certain number 
of branches selected to tie to them ; these should neither be too 
many nor too few. It is difficult to give precise instructions on 
this point ; let it suffice to state that each shoot, and all its leaves, 
should stand clear of its neighbours, so as to let every leaf have 
light. Let the shoots be juiUciously thinned out, and those that 
are left be trained outwards in part, so as to allow of a due 
admission of light and air to the centre leaves and shoots. 

Propagation : by Cuttings. — The best are made of the young 
tops an inch long; and the best time is in -March. They may- 
be managed in two ways — either put them singly into two-inch 
pots, or place a number round the inside of a five-inch pot. Use 
sandy loam to strike them in. Place them in a frame heated 
slightly, and shade from the sun for a few days. They will 
quickly root, and should be then potted off, and replaced in the 
frame, if in five-inch pots ; but if singly in small pots, they may 
be placed in a cool frame as soon as they are rooted, and repotted 
when the pots are filled with roots. 

By Layers, — This is a good method to obtain very dwarf plants. 
Plant a few old plants out of doors in a row ; let them grow as 
wild as they choose till the month of July ; then take as many 
pots as plants are required, and plunge them, filled with some rich 
soil, into the ground, at such a distance from the plants growing 
in the ground as will allow the tops only, when bent down, to 
reach tihe pots; bring them carefully down, and lay a smfdl 
stone upon each branch to keep it steady in its position in the 
pot. Leave about two inches of the top out of the soiL If the 
shoot is branched it is well, but if not it must not be topped, 
because there is some danger that the layer may continue to grow 
and not flower if topped so late in the season. The aim of this 
mode of propagation is to make them flower when very dwaidE ; 
and, therefore, Uie layer should have buds upon it just visible at 
the time when the layering is performed. Keep the soil in the 
pots moderately moist till roots are formed, and after that water 
more freely. When it is certain that the layers have made plenty 
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oi roots, ent them off from the parent plant, and remove thenh 
into a frame or pit deep enongh to receive them. Should tfaej 
flag during the day, give a sprinkling of water, and shade for a 
day or two till they recover; then give air and water freely; 
They will then he nice plants, about a foot high, with, perhaps, 
gix or ten flowers on each* 

Bp Seed. — It would be folly to expect good flowers from seed 
saved from a flat-petalled variety, or vice versh ; if an improved 
cup«shaped or flat-petalled variety is desired to be improved, the 
seed must be saved from a flower possessing these properties in 
the highest and best degree, and not from a guiiled or tasselied 
variety. The flowers determined upon to save seed from should 
be protected from wind, rain, and insects ; their own pollen should 
be dusted upon the stigma ; and the seeds gathered as soon as 
they are ripe, and sown in the February following in a gentle 
hotbed, in shallow pots, and light, sandy loam. When the seed- 
lings are high enough to be handled, transplant them into the 
smallest pots, and repot as soon as the pots are moderately flUed 
with roots. They will make great progress during the summer 
if treated exactlym the same manner as described f<Hr the cuttingSy 
and many of them will flower the same year. 

In the northern counties Chrysanthemums will not bloom quite 
satisfactorily in the open air. It is necessary to give them green- 
house shelter early in October. In the greenhouse they sdiould 
have plenty of moisture, both at the root and over the branches^ 
especially when first placed there after having been exposed to 
the cool, moist evenings of autumn. Abundance of air must alae 
be given every day, and at night, too, when sufficiently mild. 

CINERARIA- 

In cultivating the Cineraria there are two principal points to 
be aimed at. First, never allow the slightest :&t>st to touch them ; 
but, secondly, avoid the opposite extreme ; for they should be 
kept as cool as they can be conveniently without tiie temperature 
falling to 32<'. 

Characteristics of a good Cineraria. — 1. The petals should be 
thick, broad, blunt, and smooth at the ends, closely set, and form 
a circle without much indentation. 2. The centre or disc should 
rise boldly, and almost equal to half-globnlarly, above the petals, 
and be not much more than one-fifth of the diameter of the whole 
flower^ In other words, the coloured cireie formed by the petals 
should be about twice as wide all round as the disc measures 
across. 3. The colour of the petals should be brilliant, wheth^ 
shaded or self ; or if it be a white, it should be very pure. That 
o£ the disc should harmonise with that of the petals. 4. The 
trusses of flowers should be large, close, and even on the Bmface^, 
*HiAe iadividnai floTrara «t«ndiDg together with dieir edges 
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touching each other, however nnmeroiis thej may he. 5. The 
stems should be strong, and not longer than the width across the 
foliage. In other words, from the tipper surface of the tmss of 
flower to the leaves where the stem starts from should not be a 
greater distance than from one side of the foliage to the other. 
6. The leaves should be broad and healthy. No worse symptoms 
of bad cultivation can be apparent than tne leaves being stunted, 
discoloured, and showing other sjrmptoms of having suffered from 
insects. 

" Propagation: by Offsets. — ^When a Cineraria has done bloom- 
ing, remove it fp^ the greenhouse, cut down the old flower- 
stems, excepting such as 'ic is intended to save seed from, and 
place the pots out of doors upon a bed of coal ashes in an open 
situation. Give water moderately in dry weather, and as soon 
as the offsets appear, and have attained a leaf or two, take them 
ofi* with a sharp knife, with the roots uninjured ; plant them in 
small pots, and place them in a cold frame, shading them from 
the light for a fortnight, and from bright sunshine for another 
week. They will then be well rooted, and will require a pot a 
size larger. 

By Seed. — Sow the seed as soon as it is ripe in shallow, wide 
pots, in light, fine soil, and slighty covered. As soon as the seed- 
lings have formed two or three leaves, prick them out into the 
same kind of pots in a somewhat richer soil. They may remain 
in these pots till they have made some more leaves and fresh 
roots, Aen pot them ofl^ singly into small pots, shading for a few 
days. Afterwards, and at the proper time, repot them in the 
same manner as the ofisets. 

SoiL — The offsets and seedlings having attained the proper 
size for potting into larger pots, prepare the following compost :— 
Turfy loam from an upland pasture, two parts ; fibrous peat, one 
part ; decayed leaves two years old, one part ; very rotten cow- 
dung, half a part ; and a small addition of river sand Prepare, 
also, a sufficient quantity of broken potsherds of two sizes, one as 
large as walnuts, and the other about the size of peas. Have also 
a sufficient number of either new or clean- washed pots, two sizes 
larger than the plants are in. 

Winter Culture.-^Bj the time the plants, whether offsets or 
seedlings, are ready for repotting out of their first- size pots, cold 
nights will have begun to occur, which brings the time of culture 
under this head. 'Bring the pUmts on to the potting bench ; pre- 
pare a pot by placing a large piece of potsherd over the hole at 
the bottom of the pot, then a layer of the larger size, and a second 
la^er of the smaller size ; place a thin layer of the rougher parts 
of the compost upon them, and as much soil as will be required 
to keep the plant just level with the rim of the pot ; set the plant 
in the pot, aod fill round it with the compost, pressing it genthf 
down. Be careful not to break the leaves, as they are very brittle 
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and tender. When the pot is quite fall/ give it a gentle knock 
upon the bench, to finally settle the soil. When all are finished, 
give a gentle watering, and place them in a cold frame ; shade 
them if they flag from the sun, and water when necessary. They 
will soon require another shift. To know when they require it, 
turn a plant carefully out of its pot, and if the roots have reached 
the sides of the pot, and through the drainage, repot a^rain im- 
mediately ; for, if the roots once become closely matted, the plants 
will be crippled in their growth. The grand object is to keep 
them growing freely till they make large, broadleaved plants, in 
eight-inch pots, before they begin to show their flower-stems. 
Keep them in the cold frame or pit through the winter ; only 
take care to cover them up securely every night, and day aJso, it 
the frost is severe. It will be necessary to pack round the sides 
and ends of the frame or pit with either short litter or dry fern, 
of sufficient thickness to keep out the severest frost. Daring 
severe weather it will sometimes be necessary to keep the cover- 
ing on the glass all the day; but on all fine days take ofiT the 
coverings, and give abundance of air ; pick off all decaying leaves, 
should any appear, and only water when absolutely necessary. 
They grow and keep healthy much better in such a situation thsia 
in a greenhouse. 

Summer Culture. — ^As soon as the warm, mild days of spring 
arrive, give the plants their last shift, and, if desirable, remove 
them into the greenhouse at once, placing them as near the glass 
as possible. G^ie flower- stems will now be advancing rapidly; 
and, for some kinds, it will be necessary to use sticks to open out 
the heads of bloom, and show them to the best advantage, espe- 
cially for those intended for exhibition ; but all sticks should be 
removed a day or two before the show, as they are no addition to 
the beauty of the plants. 

DAHLIA. 

Characteristics of a good Flower. — 1. Form, — ^Viewed in front, 
the flower should be a perfect circle; the petals broad at the 
ends, smooth at the edges, thick and stiff in substance, perfectly 
free from indenture or point, and should cup a little, but not 
enough to show the under surface. They should be in regular 
rows, each row forming a perfect circle, without any vacancy 
between them; and all in the circle should be the same size, 
uniformly opened to the same shape, and not rubbed nor 
crumpled. 2. Looked at sideways, the flower should form two- 
&irds of a ball. The rows oi petals should rise one above 
another in rows ; every petal should cover the join of the two 
petals under it, which the florists call imbricating ; by this means 
the circular appearance is perfected throughout. 3. The centre 
ahoald he perfect; the nnbloomed peuUs lying with their points 
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towards the centre should form a button, and should be the 
highest part of the flower, completing the ball. 4. The flower 
should be verj double. The rows of petals lying one above 
another should cover one another verj nearly ; not more should 
be seen in depth than half the breadth ; the more they are 
covered, so as to leave them distinct, the better in that respect ; 
the petals, therefore, though cupped, must be shallow. 5. Hize, — 
The size of the flower when well-grown should be not less than 
four inches in diameter. 6. Colour. — The colour should be 
dense, whatever it may be, — ^not as if it were a white dipped in 
colour, but as if the whole flower were coloured throughout. 
Whether tipped or edged, it must be free from splashes or 
blotches, or indefinite marks of any kind; and new flowers, 
unless they beat all old ones of the same colour, or are of a novel 
colour themselves, with a majority of the points of excellence, 
should be rejected. 

Defects, — ^If the petals show the under side too much, even 
when looked at sideways, — if they do not cover each other weU, 
— if the centre is composed of petals pointing upwards, or if those 
which are roond the centre are confused, — ^if the petals are too 
narrow, or exhibit too much of their length, — or if they show 
any of the green scale at the bottom of the petals, — if the eye is 
sunk, — if the shoulder is too high, the face flat, or the sides too 
upright, — if the petals show an indenture as if heart-shaped, — 
if the petals are too large and coarse, or are flimsy, or do not 
hold I heir form, — ^in any or all these cases the flowers are objec- 
tionable ; and if there be one or two of these faults conspicuous , 
the flower is second or third-rate. 

If flowers are exhibited which show the disc, or a green scale, 
or have been eaten by vermin, or damaged by carriage, or are 
evidently decayed, the censors should reject them at once. 

Characteristics of the Plant. — Although the form of the plant 
is of secondary consideration, yet it is a matter worthy of some 
notice. The general figure should be uniform and compact, that 
is, it should gradually enlarge from the lowest lateral shoots to 
the extremity of those highest, and it should be devoid of a 
straggling or rambling habit. Secondly, the plant should be 
disposed to bloom freely and numerously. Thirdly, its blossoms 
should stand out clearly from the foliage, on short, strong flower- 
stalks, so as to be presented boldly and advantageously. 

Propagation : by Cuttings. — The time for striking these extends 
from February to August The young shoots that spring from 
the tubers make the best cuttings, and are the most sure to grow ; 
but the young tops taken ofl* at a joint will strike root and form 
small tubers even so late as August, and often are more sure 
to grow in the spring following, if kept in small pots, than roots 
that have been planted out late. If the shoots on the old tubers 
are numerous, or there appear many buds ready to start, the 
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shoots that have grown three inches long maj be slipped off 
with the finder close to the tnber ; bat if the shoots are few, or 
only one, thej most be cut off so as to leave two buds at the 
base of the shoot to grow again. The cuttings, or slips, most be 
put in pots filled with light earth, with a layer of pure white sand 
on the surface, and placed in a gentle hotbed. If the pot of 
cuttings can be plunged in coal ashes, or other material^ the 
cuttings will strike the sooner ; water very moderately and care- 
fully, and shade from bright sun. They will strike root in a 
fortnight or three weeks, and should be inmiediately potted in 
34-inch pots, and kept close for a few days, till they make a few 
more roots. They may then be placed in a cold frame, shaded 
from the sun, und protected from frost and wet. Pot them agaia 
into 4i-inch pots before the roots become matt^ and then begin 
to give air daily, and keep them well watered. 

By Division. — The roots may be divided from the crown 
downwards, taking care to have a bud or two to each division. 
Pot them, if too early to plant out, or plant the divisions out at 
once in their places, but not earlier than the middle of April. 

Btf Seed, — Save the seed from such double flowers as are 
partially fertile, having bright, distinct colours and good form. 
Gather it as soon as ripe, and hang the pods up in a dry place. 
When the scales of the pod turn brown, separate the seeds, dry 
them in the sun in the morning only, and when dry store them, 
in a dry room. Sow them in March in shallow pans, and 
transplant the seedlings singly into small pots. As soon as the 
frosts are passed, plant them out a foot apart every way, and 
allow them to flower. All badly shaped or dull coloured flowers 
throw away ; there is no hope of their improving: by culture. Such 
as have good-formed petals and bright colours, though not perfectly 
double, may be kept another year tor a further triaL 

Soil. — ^Tne Dahlia requires a rich, deep, friable soil ; and, as 
the branches are heavy and brittle, a sheltered situation should 
be chosen, neither too low nor too high. The ground should be 
trenched, if it will allow it, eighteen inches or two feet deep, and 
a good coating of well-decomposed dung spread on the surface 
after the trenching is comjdeted, and immediately dug in one spit 
deep. Lay up the soil so mixed in slight ridges, to be levelled 
down just before planting. 

Summer Culture. — Prepare the plants for pla-t» jg out by con- 
stant and full exposure when the weather is nil.L The season 
for planting is as soon as there is no fear of any mjre frost. 
Five feet apart every way for the dwarf-growing kinds, aiid six 
feet for the tall ones, will not be too much. It is a good method 
to have the places for each marked out, by driving in the stakes 
in the exact places first, acd then there is no danger of the 
stakes injuring the roots. As late frosts might possibly occur, 
it is safer to cover the plants at night with d^ empty garden- 
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pots, of a sufficient size to cover them without touching the 
leaves, until all fear of frost has subsided. When the plants 
have obtained a considerable growth, cover the surface round 
each plant with some half-rotteu, littery stable dung ; this will 
preserve them from drought, and afford nutriment when the 
plants are watered. 

Tying — As soon as the plants are high enough, they should 
be tied to the stakes with some rather broad shreds of soft bass 
matting; and the side-shoots must also be secured by longer 
pieces of matting, to prevent the winds and heavy rains from 
breaking them off. It may sometimes be necessary to plaoe 
three or four additional stakes at a certain distance from the 
central one, to tie the side-branches ta The best kind oi 
stakes are the thinnings of larch plantations. They should be 
stout, and six or seven feet long, at least. As the plants grow, if 
the weather is hot and dry, abundance of water should be supplied. 

Protecting the Fhufers, — Caps of oiled canvas stretched upon 
a wire frame are very good for the purpose; even a common 
garden-pot turned upside down is no bad shelter. They may 
easily be suspended over each flower by being fastened to a 
stake, and the flower gently brought down and tied to the stake 
under them. The best shade, however, is a square box with a 
glass front, and a slit at the bottom to allow the stem of the 
flower to slide into it, and thus bring the flower within the box. 
The flower has then the advantage of liglit and air, and is stiU 
protected from the sun, wind, and rain. 

Winter Culture, — As «oon as the autumn frosts have destroyed 
the tops of the plants, cut down the stems, and take up the roots 
immediately. If the roots come up clean out of the ground, they 
will only require gently dr3ring, and may be stored at once in 
some place where they will be safe from frost. If the soil clings 
much to the tubers, these should be washed and dried, and then 
stowed away. The place should not only be tree from frost, but 
from damp also, yet not so dry as to cause them to shrivel up too 
much. It is a good plan to have two or three of each kind 
struck late and kept in pots through the winter ; but the soil 
must be perfectly dry before they are put to rest, and no wet or 
frost allowed to reach them. A good place for them is under the 
stage of a greenhouse where the pots may be laid on one side. 
In these winter quarters they must be frequently examined, and 
all decaying roots or stems removed. 

FUCHSIA. 

Characteristics of a good Fuchsia, — Commencing with the tube 
a first-rate Fuchna ^ould be well-proportioned, neither too 
thick, nor too short, nor too long ; one inch and a half is a Mt 
length, bat if it is stout in proportion two inches might be 
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allowed ; the sepals or flower cnps shoald stand at equal dis- 
tances, and should be broad at the base, gradually- tapering to 
the end ; they should be refixed a little above the horizontal 
line, but not turned up so high as nearly to meet the tube ; the 
corolla should be large and well rounded at the end, ao that 
when the flower' is turned up it may have the appearance of a 
little cup ; the stamens and anthers at the top of them should 
project well out of the corolla; and the filament bearing the 
stigma must project considerably beyond the anthers ; the stigma 
itself should be larger than the anthers, and should be of a clear 
white, 8o as to contrast well with the purple or crimson corolla. 
The colours should be clear and bright; the tube would be 
improved if of a waxy appearance, bright, and shining. If white, 
that white should be pure, not a pinkish white, but clear as the 
driven snow. The corolla should be of a clear colour, untinged 
by any other. The flower-stalk should be long enough to allow 
each flower to be seen distinctly from amongst the leaves. The 
habit should be rather dwarf than tall, and the plant should 
produce bloom when a foot high. 

Soil. — ^Mellow, strong, yellow loam, one-half; well-decomposed 
hotbed manure, one-quarter; and one-year-old, decayed, tree 
leaves, one-quarter; all thoroughly mixed, will form a suitable 
compost. 

Propagation : by Seed, — Tlie seed should be carefully gathered 
when ripe. As the seeds are enveloped in a pulp, it is necessaiy, 
in order to preserve them, to cleanse them effectually. This is 
done by washing ; bruise the berries with the hand, and mix 
them with water ; as soon as the pulp is all washed off, pass the 
liquor through a hair-sieve fine enough to catch the seed, wash it 
repeatedly till it is quite clean, then dry it gradually ; put it up 
in brown paper, and keep it in a dry room till spring. Sow it 
early in March in a mixture of light sandy loam and peat, cover 
slightly, and place the pots in a gentle hothed. When the 
seedlings are half an inch high, transplant them in rows across 
pots five inches wide— these will hold about twenty or thirty 
plants each,— and then replace them in the hotbed. In these pots 
they may remain for a month or six weeks, and then they wiH 
require potting off singly into three-inch pots. Place them for a 
few days in a cold frame, and keep pretty close and shaded till 
fresh roots are formed, and they are then able to bear the full 
light, and a moderate admission of air. Give plenty of the latter 
as they acquire strength, and when the pots are full of roots give 
another shift into four-inch pots, and let them remain in these 
last till they flower. Many of them will flower the first year, and 
then is the time to make a selection. The selected one should 
be repotted, and grown on to the end of the season to prove them. • 
Cuttings of the best may be taken off and propagated, and the 
whole kept in the coolest part of the greenhouse during the. 
winter. 
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By Cuttings. — The best time to do this is in the early spring 
months ; the first week in March, for instance. Place the plants 
intended to be increased by this mode in a gentle heat, to caase 
them to push forth young shoots. When these have attained two 
or three leaves, slip them off, and lay them to dry for a short 
time. The pots should be what are called 48's, measuring about 
four inches and a half in diameter. Let them either be quite 
new, or, if old, thoroughly washed clean. Drain them effectually, 
and place either some moss or rough siftings upon the drain- 
age ; then fill the pots with light, rich compost to within an 
inch of the top ; fill the remainder with pure silver sand ; give 
a little gentle watering to make it firm; let it stand a few 
minutes to dry, and then put in the cuttings, first smoothing the 
bottom of each with a sharp knife. Plant them round the edge 
of the pot, putting them so as to let the leaves point inwards. 
Remember, the cuttings cannot be too short. If the stems are 
just inserted within the sand, and the leaf or leaves are left out 
of it, they will strike root all the sooner. When the pot is planted 
with cuttings, fill up the holes the planting stick has made with 
some dry, fine sand ; then give a gentle watering with the finest 
rose watering pot, and let them stand till the leaves and the 
surface of the sand have become moderately dry; then place 
tliem either in a gentle hotbed or under hand-glasses in heat ; 
give them a change of air by tilting the lights of the frame 
upon the hotbed eveiy morning, or by lifting off' the handlights 
every morning early for an hour; and shade them well from 
the bright sunshine during the middle of the day until roots are 
formed. As soon as that takes place pot them off into 2^-inch 
pots. Boots will be formed in fifteen or sixteen days from the 
time of putting in the cutting. After the plants are potted off, 
replace them where they came from for a week or ten days, keep- 
ing them pretty close, and shaded from the sun ; give only just 
sufficient waterings to keep them fresh and growing. When 
more roots begin to show themselves, give more air and less 
shade till they are enabled to bear the full light of the sun. 
They may then be treated as established plants. 

Summer Culture. — The plants struck in the spring make the 
finest specimens for exhibition in July. When the young plants 
have filled their pots with roots, shift them immediately into 
five-inch pots, in a compost of light loam and leaf mould, in 
equal parts, adding a due portion of sand to keep it open ; this 
will be rich enough for the first two shifts. Place them in a 
house heated to 55® by day and 50® by night. Let them stand 
pretty close to the glass to cause a stout growth. Now is the 
time to determine upon the form the plants are to take when 
fully grown. 

Pyramidal Form. — ^To furnish side-shoots nip off the tops 
when the plants are six inches high. Side-shoots will then be 
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prodaced, «nd these should be tied out horizontally. The 
uppermost shoot should be tied upright, to be stopped again 
when eight or nine inches haye been added to its stature. 3y 
the time this has taken place a fresh shift will be necesaary. 
The diameter of the pot at this shifting diould be seren inches. 
This shift should take place about the middle of ApriL Replace 
them in the house again, as near the glass as their shoots will 
allow. Give th^n every attention to cause strong, quick de- 
velopment, by watering freely at the roots, by syringing them, 
overhead morning and evening, especially in sunny weath^. 
and shutting up eariy in the afWnoon, at the time the syrin^ng 
is done. This will create a moist, stimulating atmosphere, and 
the plants will grow fast, and produce broad, healthy fc^iage. 
Stop them again, and tie the side shoots out in such a way as 
will furnish every side of the plant with horizontal brandies 
equally distributed. If the house is a lean-to it will be necessary 
to turn the plant round every three or four days, to cause every 
side to be well proportioned and equally furnished. Continiie 
this training till the plants have attained the requisite height, 
and begin to show bloom. The supports should then be re- 
moved. Repot twice more, first into nine-inch pots in May^ 
and into eleven-inch pots in June. In this last size they may be 
allowed to flower. They should then be removed into the green- 
house, and have abundance of air night and day. 

Winter Culture. — ^As soon as the bloom is over set the y^ng 
plants out of doors in some open place in the garden. When 
the frost begins to appear take the plants under cover, either 
under the stage of the greenhouse, or iu a back shed, or even a 
cellar, where the severe fro8t cannot readi them. Here they may 
remain without water till the potting time comes round agun. 

HYACINTH. 

Charticterisiics of a good Htfocinih. — Size and Form of Spike, 
— To be a fine specimen the spike ought to be at least six 
inches long, and two inches in diameter at the lowest and 
broadest part, tapering gradually up to a single pip. But form, 
or proportion, is the greatest merit ; and the handsomest pro- 
portions for the spikes are for its length to be twice ihe diaoaeter 
of its lowest part, and for the whc^e spike to form a cone. 

Size <md Form of Pips. — The outlme of each, looking at it in 
front, should be cirralar; and, looking at it in profile, it should 
be semi-circular. In other words, each pip should be half a 
globe. To effect this the petals (if the flower is single) rei^tire 
to be strongly bent back, or i^flexed, so as to throw forward 
the centre. In double flowers it is not needed for the outer 
petals to be much bent back, as the semi-globular form in these 
is partly attained by the inner petals being imbricated* oi 
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lapped over each other in tiers, like the tiks on a roof. The 
lower pips should be large — an inch and a quarter in diameter 
is a siq)erior size ; and the pips of each circle should gradually 
diminish in diameter as thej approach nearer to the summit. 
The petals should be thick, glossy surfaced, as if made of wax 
and rounded at the end. Sharp-pointed petals always injure 
the outhne of the form of the spike. 

The footstalk, or stem, of the spike should be straight, stout, 
and uf a height sufficient to raise the lowest part of the spike 
just aboYe the points of the leaves. The footstalk of each pip 
should be gradually shorter as it i4>proaches nearer the top; 
and each should spring from the stem at an angle just a little 
less than a right angle, so as to aid the pips in ^apting them- 
selves to a conical form, and yet to keep ^ir \xosA faces, or 
discs, full before the eye. 

Colour. — What we say on this point is applicable to competing 
flowers of every species, for in all it should be esteemed as 
entirely subordinate to form and size. The reason for this^ is 
sound ; f(»r form and size, if no accident interferes, are superior 
just in proportion to the skilfulness of the cultivation. Colour, 
therefore, should have no further weight than to turn the scale 
in favour of the best coloured, provided that two specimens are 
equal in form and size. In the case of sdfs — that is, flowers of 
one colour — the most uniform and brightest are best; but in 
flowers of more than one tint the colouring is best where the 
colours are distinct, and not clouded into one another. 

Fragrance. — When flowers, such as the Hyacinth is, are of a 
kind yielding a perfume, if the rivals are equal in other quali- 
ties, we should award the prize to the most fragrant. It is 
even a criterion of good cultivation. 

In Glasses.— The glasses ought to be at least nine inches 
long, with a cup at the top to contain the bulb. The bulbs 
should be put into the glasses at two or three times, if a 
lengthened season of bloom is desired; the glasses should be 
filled with soft clean water, just up to the neck, but not actually 
to touch the bulb. If wanted early, they should be put into the 
glasses as soon as the bulbs arrive from Holland. When they 
are so placed, and at whatever time, they should be put into a 
dark, cold room fc^r a fortnight, to cause roots to be formed 
previously to the bloom-buds a{^aring. Examine them occa- 
sionally, and remove gently any scales that may be decayed, 
but be very careful not to injure the young roots. Should the 
vrater become foul, let it be changed, keeping each glass filled 
up to within a quarter of an inch of the bulbs, but do not let it 
actually touch them. When the buds and leaves have made a 
little growth they should be brought into the full light of the 
window, but even then, if possible, avoid a wii: low faciiig the 
mid-day sob, or one in a room where theie is a fireu These 
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precautions indace a gradual growth, and, conseqaentlj, a much 
stronger foliage and finer bloom. 

When the roots have nearly reached the bottom of each glass 
there will be seen, at the extremity of each, a pellicle or cover- 
ing of mucous matter. This soon stops up the mouths of the 
roots by which the food of the plant is conveyed to the leaves. 
To prevent this the roots should be drawn carefully out of the 
glasses, and a wide vessel should be placed handy filled with dean 
water. In this immerse the roots of the bulb, and draw the 
mass carefully through the hand, pressing them gently. Do 
this two or three times until the roots appear quite clean, and 
perfectly white. Whilst one person is doing this, let iffiother 
be washing out the glass, and wipinsr it quite clean and dry. 
Then gradually work the clean- washed roots into the glass 
before putting in any water. To get them in when numerous 
it will be found necessary to twist them round and round till 
they reach their old quarters, and the bulb rests upon the neck 
of the glass. Then fill the glass with clean water, and replace 
it in the window. It will generally be found that once washing 
will be sufficient. After this no more care will be necessary^ 
excepting occasionally changing the water. Bulbs bloomed in 
glasses are afterwards only fit for the border. As soon as the 
bloom is over, the bulbs should be taken out of the glasaeSy 
preserving all the roots. L»y them in a border in the garden, 
and give a good watering. Here they will gradually ripen the 
bulbs, and the leaves will as gradually turn yellow and decay. 
Then take them up, and keep them dry and cool until October, 
and they may then be planted in the borders in the flower 
garden. 

Culture in Pots. — Soil. — This should be rich and not over 
light, such as sound loam of rather a strong texture, mixed 
with about one-fourth of horse-droppings. Well-rotted cow- 
dung will be a good substitute for the horse maniu'e,. provided 
the compost has a liberal addition of sharp sand added to it. 

Size of Pots, — The kind denominated " hyacinth pots," which 
are at least one-third deeper than the ordinary ones, are the 
best for these bulbs. When one bulb only is put in a pot, nse 
the size called large 48*s, which are nearly five inches in diameter 
at the top, and for two bulbs, use the small 32's, which are six 
inches in diameter. Three, or even five, bulbs might be planted 
in pots large enough U) contain them, with a good efiect, where 
they are to bloom in a greenhouse or a conservatory. 

Potting. — Whatever kind of pots are used they must be well 
drained. Then upon the drainage place a thin covering of very 
fibrous turf, broken into pieces. This has been used with great 
success in a green state. Then put a layer of the compost, and 
press it down very firmly, only take care that it is in a proper 
state, neither too wet nor too dry, Keep adding more soU, and 
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pressing it down till the pots are fall enough to receive the 
bulbs. When the bulb is placed in the pot, upon this firm l)ed 
of soil, the top should be about a quarter of an inch below the 
level of the pot rim ; then fill in more soil around it, pressing 
it also firm, and close to the bulb. If this is not properly done, 
when the roots begin to push they will lift the bulb out of its 
place, and these roots wiU be liable to be broken. When this 
rising of the bulb does happen it should be carefully lifted up, 
and a little soil taken out to make room for the roots, the bulb 
replaced gently, and the soil pressed again firmly around it. 
The season for potting is the last week in September, or the 
first week in October, for early blooms ; but bulbs may be potted 
even to the end of November, if not forced too hard at first. 

A bed, four feet wide, in an open place in the garden, will be 
suitable to plunge the pots in. If the situation is dry the soil 
may be excavated about four inches deep, and a layer of coal 
ashes spread over the bottom to keep worms out of the pots. 
Place the pots containing the bulbs on the bed, and cover them 
over with spent tanners* bark or coal ashes about two inches 
above the pots. Here they may remain till they are required, 
either for forcing into flower, or till the spring. 

Take a portion of them into a warm pit, heated by some 
means, as hot water, dung, or tanners' bark, to bring them on 
into flower early, only let 8ie forcing process be gentle, especially 
for the first three or four weeks, when the heat may be increased 
five or ten degrees. Begin with 50^, and then increase it to 55** 
or 60®, with sun heat. 

To have them in flower at Christmas they should be placed 
in heat about the middle of October, so that the forcing may be 
gradual If forced too quickly the flower-stems will be weak, 
and the colours anything but bright ; whereas, if they are brought 
on gradually, the flower-stems will be strong, the flowers large, 
and the colour better. Some sorts of Hyacinths are better 
adapted than others for eitlier growing in glasses or forcing in 
pots. For growing in pots, to flower late in the spring, almost 
any variety will answer. 

When the bloom is in perfection the pots should be taken 
into a cool greenhouse or window, and plenty of air given. 
They will last much longer in bloom than if kept in heat. 
After the blooming is over the pots may be placed behind a wall, 
and duly watered to perfect the bulbs. They will not answer 
again for forcing, but may be planted in the borders the October 
following. 

Culture in Beds. — Soil — To grow Hyacinths well in beds the 
soil should be rich, light, and deep. If the soil of the garden 
is a sound loam, and well drained, then excavate the soil to the 
depth of fifteen inches. Level the bottom, and place a layer of 
smijl stones^ or brick-ends brotcen small, two inches thick. 
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Cover this drainage with two inches of littery dvmg ; then mix 
the soil that has been thrown ont with some well«deeompoMd 
cowdung, some leaf monld, and plenty of river or sea sand, well 
screened. The proportions to be one part cowdoiig and one part 
leaf monld, to six parts of loam. Should the sobstratam he 
clayey or grarelly that part mnst be wheeled away, and as much 
good loam added as will replace it ; then mix the connpost weQ 
together, and fill the bed with it ; let it be four or Hye inebes 
above the former level, to allow for settling; lay it perfec^ 
level, 80 that it may have the fnll benefit of the rain that falte 
npon it. If cowdung cannot be procured, hotbed dungy well 
rotted, will do. 

Planting. — The best time is the first week in October ; though, 
if the weather is mild, they may be planted as late as the middle 
of November. The soil shenld be moderately dry, and, tberefoniy 
it is better to wait a week or two shoald the season of planting 
be wet. To prevent treading upon the bed lay npon it a narrow 
piece of board long enough to reach across it, or have the board 
strong enough to bear the planter's weight, and raise it op at eadi 
end high enough to clear the bed; plant them with a dibber 
thick enough to make a hole as wide as the largest Hyaeinth 
is in diameter, and the end that is thrust into the soil dionld 
be cut across, and a mark made just as far from the bottom as 
^e bulbs should be covered with soil ; the proper depth is three 
inches from the top of the bulb. Each Hyacinth should have 
at least five inches square of surface to grow in, but ax imAsa 
would not be too much space for the leaves to expand, espeeiaUty 
if the same bulbs are to be planted again the following season. 
If the colours are to be mixed, place the bulbs so that the colours 
will succeed each other in rotation, as, for instance, 1, red; 2, 
blue ; 3, white ; 4, yellow ; then 5, red, and so on, till the bed is 
fhll ; or, if there are several beds, and it is desirable to keep the 
colours separate, so that one bed shall be red, another bhtfi, 
another white, and another yellow, then plant accordingly. As 
the planting proceeds have some of the compost ready, sifted 
through a coarse sieve, and fill up the holes with it. When to 
covered they are sure to be at the right depth ; then rake the bed 
very lightly. 

Shelters. — The Hyacinth is hardy enough to bear a moderate 
degree of frost ; but it is advisable to cover the bed with abost 
two inches of spent tanners' bark, to be removed early in spring, 
before the shoots appear above ground. Half-decayed leaves 
would answer the same purpose, or a mat or two thrown over the 
bed. If an amateur or florist cultivates the Hyacinth in long, 
common beds, like Tulips, a permanent shelter should be put np 
in the form of the bed, or the beds might be sheltered with hoops 
and mats. If so protected when in flower the season of bloGin 
ynJii be considerably prolonged. 
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Water, — ^During dry, parching winds, which scHnetimes occtar 
in March, a slight sprinkling over the beds will be acceptable 
to the rising bnds. In frosty weather this should be applied 
in the mornings only ; bnt if there is no appearance of frost, then 
water in the evenings also, preyiously to putting on the shutters 
for the night. This sprinkling may be eontinued with advantage 
till the blooms begin to expand. As soon as the bloom is over 
the old flower-stems, but not the leaves, should be cut off, but 
not quite down to the ground, the covers removed, and, as sooq 
as the leaves turn yellow, the bulbs should be taken up and 
laid upon a mat to dry ; they can then be lifted easily under 
shelter. When the leaves are all quite decayed dress them off 
carefully, without bruinng the bulbs, and then put these away in 
a dry, cool room till the planting season comes round again. 

PANSY. 

There are three classes, 1, Selfs, all of one colour. 2. Having 
yellow, orange, sulphur, or straw-coloured ground, with margins 
of maroon, crimson, chocolate, bronze, puce, and their intermediate 
tints. 3. Having a white ground, with margins of purple, blue, 
mulberry, and their intermediate tints. 

Characteristics of a good Pansy. — Many have written upon the 
characteristics which belong to it when really a superior flower, 
and their opinions are combined in the following: — 1. Each 
bloom should be nearly perfectly circular, flat, and very smooth 
at the edge; every notch, or unevenness, being a blemish. 

2. The petals shotdd be thick, and of a rich velvety texture. 

3. Whatever may be the colours, the principal, or grotmd colour 
of the three lower petab, should be alike ; whether it be white, 
yellow, straw colour, plain, fringed, or blotched, there should not 
m these three petals be a shade difference in the principal colour ; 
and the white, yellow, or straw colour should be pure. 4. What- 
ever may be the character of the marks or darker pencillings on 
the groimd colour, they should be bright, dense, distinct, and 
retain their character, without running or flushing, that is, mixing 
with the ground colour. 5. The two upper petals should be 
perfectly uniform, whether dark or light, or fiinged or blotched. 
The two petals immediately under them should be alike ; and 
the lower petal, as before observed, must have the same ground 
colour and character as the two above it ; and the pencilling or 
marking of the eye in the three lower petals mutit not break 
through to the edges. 6. If flowers are equal in other respects, 
the larger, if not the coarser, is the better ; but no flower should 
be shown that is under one inch and a half across. 7. Ragged 
or notched edges, crumpled petals, indentures on the petal, 
indistinct markings or pencillings, and flushed or run colours^ 
are great blemishes ; but if a bloom has one groimd colour to thft 
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lower petal and another colour to the side ones; or if it has two 
shades of t^nnd colour at all, it is not a show flower. The 
yellow within the eye is not considered ground colour. 

Cultivation in Beds. — ^A suitable aituation is the chief point In 
its cultivation; this should be one sheltered from aXL catting 
winds, as these often kill the plants by twisting them about. The 
situation should be open to the free circulation of the air, and 
exposed to the influence of the morning sun, but protected from 
the mid-day sun ; cool and moist, but thoroa(i;hly drained, for 
although the Pansy requires considerable moisture during die 
blooming season, and through the smnmer months, jet it is veiy 
impatient of superabundant moisture. 

The Soil should be rich, and tolerably light. Decayed cncnm- 
ber-bed dung is better than any other manure, aiid the soil whidi 
suits best is a light hazel loam, thoroughly mixed with a good 
portion of decayed turf from pasture land, by frequently stirring 
and digging, and to three barrow-loads of this soil add one 
of the cucumber-bed manure two years old. Manure water, 
particularly guano water, applied during the blooming seasoa, 
is very bcneflcial. 

The Plants, — Those who intend to grow the Pansy for exhi- 
bition should select young plants well established fix)m cuttings 
for the purpose. For the spring exhibitions in May and June, 
select plants struck the preyious autumn, in August and Septem- 
ber ; and for the autumn exhibitions in September, select plants 
struck early in the spring ; and after these have pocoduoed their 
blooms, save them for store plants, to produce cuttings, always 
having a constant succession of young plants for the purpose of 
blooming. 

77ie Propagation of the Pansy is very easy. The young side- 
shoots are to be most preferred for cuttings, as the old noUow 
stems seldom strike freely, and do not grow so strong. For 
spring blooming, take off a sufficient quantity of these side-shooti 
in August, or the beginning of September, and for autumn 
blooming in April and May; these insert either under hand- 
glasses, or in pots placed in a cool frame in some good li^it 
compost, mixed with a good quantity of silver-sand, taking caxe 
to keep them moderately moist, and shading them fix)m hot suna. 
Pansies in Pots. — ^In order to obtain fine blooms in a moderate- 
sized pot, the cultivator should procure a rich, light soiL Have 
a considerable quantity of tufts of grass put in the compost-yard, 
laid, in the first place, in a thin j^yer, about six inches thick ; 
then upon that place a layer, two or three inches thick, of fresh 
littery dung, just as it came from the stable ; upon that another 
layer of the turfy tufts of grass, and then another layer of the 
strawy dung ; and so on till all the turfs are collected. Let the 
mass remain, turning it over once or oftener, until the w*Afwrift]fl 
are well mixed together and the grass quite dead. 
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Keep the Pansy plants smelj in three-inch pots through the 
winter, in a cold frame, merely protected firom very severe frost 
by a covering of littery straw, to be taken off every morning 
when the weaSier permits. Plenty of asx should be given in mild 
weather, by either tilting up the Ughts when heavy rain or snow 
is £dling, or, if £Edr weather occur, the lights of ib.e frame may 
be drawn off entirely. The plants will grow slowly and stocky, 
throwing out strong side-shoots. As soon as a decided thaw 
takes place, have the plants taken into the potting-shed, and 
having previously housed a few barrowfuls of tiie above compost, 
in order that it may become dry and a trifle warmed, repot into 
seven-inch pots, well drained; replace them in the frame, and 
expose them daily whenever the weather allows. They very soon 
show the good effect of the change. It is necessary now to be 
very cautious in applying water, for if too much is given the 
plants rot just at the coilax, between the tops and Sie roots. 
Warm, gentle showers in April should be allowed to fall upon 
them. £f any plant has one stem that preponderates greatly, 
so as to rob the side-shoots, or overshadow them, cut that off at 
once, so as to relieve the side-shoots and allow them to grow all 
round, and equally strong. As soon as the shoots are long 
enough, have tihe plants brought on to the potting bench, where 
a small heap of the compost in a rather dry state is ready, with a 
few hooked pegs and a small-bladed knife, made very sharp. 
This is preparatory to layering the side-shoots of the plants. 
Trim off a leaf or two at the part where the incision is to be made; 
then take hold of one of ilie shoots with the left hand, lift it 
gently up, bending it a little towards you, till you can see clearly 
Sie joints ; you can then place the edge of the knife a little below 
the best situated joint, and, drawing the knife upwards, make an 
incision half-way through the stem, sloping upwards through the 
joint ; then, taking a hooked peg, thrust it mto the soil (catching, 
as it descends, the cut shoot) deep enough to bring the layer 
dose to the soU. The next shoot treat in the same way, and so 
on till all are layered, care being taken to spread them at equal 
distances, and to leave uncut one or two weak shoots to fill up 
the centre; a thin covering of the compost laid upon the layers 
finishes the operation. Then give a genUe shower of water from 
a fine-rosed pot, and place the plants under a space covered with 
hoops, which nurserymen term a cradle, for shading and pro- 
tecting them with mats firom hot son and heavy rains when in 
bloom. 

Layers, in dropping weather, will root in six weeks, and early 
in July is the very b^t time to layer any choice varieties in the 
beds or borders ; and the layers themselves will produce flowers 
if allowed to remain in the border, later in the aatnnm than they 
would do if not so operated npos* 
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Propagation : by Seedi — When the seed is ripe gatlier it 
folly, and divest it of its anls, or feather>]ike cppendages^ wnp 
it np in paper, and keep it in a dry drawer, in a oool Toom, wl 
spring. Sow it early in March, -and place it in a gentle beat; a 
hotbed that has been at work for a few weeks will aoswcr 
admirably. Sow in wide, shallow pots, well drained, in a lij^ 
rich compost, press the seed down gently, and cover U about a 
quarter of an inch deep. If the seed is good it -will qnirkly 
germinate, and should then be removed from the hotibed and be 
placed npon a shelf hi the greenhonse near to the gliiBS. Water 
very moderately, or the plants will be apt to damp off. Aa soon 
as the seedlings have made their second leaf, pot them off mn^ 
into two-inch pots, in a compost of loam and leaf monld in eoMl 
parts, with a liberal addition of river sand, finely sifhad. Bqawee 
them on the shelf, and shade for a time from hot scuudnne. Ths 
seedlings will soon fill these small pots with roots. They nuat 
then be repotted into pots a size larger, and may afterwards be 
treated in the same way as those which have been propagated by 
-cnttings. Keep them dose to die glass, and giVie abandanee of 
•air on all iavonrable occasions. As soon as the weatber wil 
permit, place them out of doors, npon a bed of ashes of ■n<Bf«s«t 
thickness to prevent worms from entering the pots. The friiftiatiBfi 
should be an open one, to ripen the wood, and induce %. atooky cr 
bushy habit, so as to insure their flowering the following seaBon. 
The size of pots to flower them in need not be more uan ibor 
inches and a half. When there is a fear of antomnal firaiiii^ 
remove them into the greenhouse and place them on a eliclf, at 
such a distance from the glass as will serve to keep them dwnf 
and bushy. There is no need to top them in the manner zeoaB»- 
mended hereafter for plants raised fnmi cuttings, the object beiag 
not to make fine specimens, but to get them to flower -as qoiek^ 
as possible the spring following. This brings us to oonaider wbit 
are the characteristics of a first-rate Pehrgomium, 

Form is the first ; the flowers should be neariy flat, neitlier too 
much cupped nor in the least reflezed. Each petal shoold be 
nearly equal in size, rounded at the end, and quite smooth «t the 
edges. The whole flower should be as near a perfect circle ai 
possible. It should be of such a substance as to keep its fiooa 
when expanded. If thin and flabby, it will turn backwards and 
forwards as it advances in size, and the general effect will be 
marred. The size of each bloom should be at least one inch and 
a half in diameter. The colours should be dear, distinct, aad 
bright ; the edging of the upper petals should also be uaifiooBi; 
the dark blotch should never run into the edging. The kabU 
should be rather dwarf than otherwise, and it should flower fireelj; 



(tiie tru88 should stand) up well above the foliage, and the^nnmber 
'Of blo(»ns formiog the tmas should never be less than five ; each 
ilower-stem should he long enough to bear the flower as h]^ as 
ito fonn an even truss. 

By CviUnga* — Cuttings may be put in and struck from March 
::to August ; the general time, however, is Tdnn the pkmts have 
•done flowering, and requure cutting down to make hnshj plants 
'for the next season. This generally happens from the aid of 
^ June to ^6 beginning of August. The best {dace to strike the 
-cuttings in is a well constructed propagating house ; bat thej 
may be very suocessfullv prqftligated in a frame set upon a iq>eot 
hotbed, first removing the soil, and replacing it upon a thick coat 
:of coal ashes to keep out the wonns. Upon tiiis coat plaoe 
ranother of dry sawdust to plunge the cutting pots in. This dry 
tfiawdust will serve to absorb the moisture from the earth in tlM 
pots and the necessary waterings. The best soil is pure loam 
mixed with silver sand. Five i^es wide at the top is the most 
proper size for the pots. The pots must be wdl drained. Eill 
them to the top with the prepared loam, which idiould be pat 
through a rather coarse sieve to take out the stones, &c. It 
diould not be pressed down too hard, but made firm enough to 
hold the cuttings £Ei8t. Use it in a state neither wet nor dry. 
The side-shoots which have not flowered, and are not more than 
two inches long, make the best cuttings. .These should be cut 
off close to the stem. If taken off wiSi a sharp knife they will 
not require to be cut again at the bottom, unless the- cutting is 
too long ; then they shmild have a clean horizontal cut just under 
'A joint, to make the cutting the right length. Cut off tibe bottom 
^leaves close to the stem, leaving only two of the uppermost. 
■Place die cuttings in a shady pUce, to dry up the wound. This 
'Will take an hour on a dry day, or two hours on a dull, cloudy 
one. Then put tibiem in the prepared pots, round the edge, 
inclining the leaves inwards, so that they may not touch uus 
leaves of those in the contiguous pots in the frames or in the 
propagating house. When a pot is filled, give it a gentle water- 
ing, and set it on one side to dry up the moisture on the leaves 
and surface of the soil. Then plunge the cuttings in the fram^, 
und shade them from the sun, or even from the light, till they 
form a callosity (a swelling at their base). After that, reduce 
the shade gradually, using it only during bri^t sunshine. A 
little air may also be given every day by tiltmg up the lighte 
(hehind, if in a frame. Th^ propagating house will only requite 
i«ir when the heat is too great, to reduce the temperature to 56^ 
oor 60**. The cuttings must be frequently examined, to see if 
roots are formed ; and as soon as they are an inch long, pot them 
off into the smallest 60-pots, which are generally about two inches 
in diameter. A small addition of weU decomposed leaf mould 
.onay . be mixed amoa^it the loam with lulTantage. When pottad 
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off give another gentle watering, and replace them in the finom 
or propagating house until fresh roots are formed ; renew the 
shading, but disuse it as soon as it is safe to do so, and tbea gire 
plenty of air to prevent them being drawn up and spin^j. To 
cause them to become bushy plants, nip off the top biid; the 
lower side-buds will then break, and the shoots from them most 
be again stopped as soon as they have made three leaTes. The 
plants will then be ready to receiye a second potting, and shonld 
be removed into the open air. The above directions, as fiv as 
the cuttings are concerned, relate only to the show Tarieties, as 
they are called ; hut fancy varieties are more difficult to increase 
by cuttings. Insert the cuttings of these in shallow pans, one 
inch and a half deep, with a hole in the centre, in the nsnal loam 
and sand, placing them on a shelf in the propagating house, or 
in the frame, close to the glass, upon inverted pots. Make the 
cuttings very short, with a portion of the old wood at the bottom 
of eadi. Very little water is to be given till the callodties 
are formed; afterwards give it more freely, and when roote 
make their appearance, immediately pot off, and give the nsol 
treatment. 

By Buds. — Make a shallow pan ready for them, bj patting bt 
a portion of pure loam and sand, then a covering of pore saai 
alone, and give a gentle watering to settle it, Take a sihoot of 
moderate s£ength, cut off the leaves, but not quite dose to 
the stem, then cut off the two lowest buds, leaving abont a qnarter 
of an inch of wood below each bud. After that, efplit the shoot 
containing the two buds down the centre. If the two bods are 
not exactly opposite, but one a little below the other, the npper 
one must be shortened below the bud to the proper length. The 
upper cut should be nearly close to the bud. Make a snfflcieiit 
number ready at once to fill the pan or pot. Plant them, ncdog 
a short, blunt stick a little thicker than the bud-cutting. Insert 
them so as only to leave the bud just above the sand. Jnant them 
close to and round the edge of the pan, placing the cut side 
against the pot. Fill up me holes with a little dry sand, and 
water gently again. Place them either in a propagating honsB^ 
a shady part of a stove near the glass roof, or in a fi^me. Shade 
from bright sunshine, and water as required. The buds wiQ soon 
break and show leaves. 

By Boots. — Some kinds of Fttncy PehrgoniumSf and most of 
the Cape original species^ are difficult to increase except br cut- 
tings of the roots. Take an old plant, shake off all the s(nl, and 
cut the roots into short pieces, retaining as many fibres as possible 
to each. Put each root-cutting singly into as small pots as tboy 
can be got into, leaving the top just visible. Place them in the 
house or frame appropriated to propagation ; give a gentle water- 
ing, and shade. New roots wiU soon push forth, and then dioots 
nrUl appear. When that takes place, reduce the shade to gif6 
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oolour to the leaves and strength to the shoots. As these advance 
in growth, thm them graduallj, by slippmg one or two off at a 
tune, till finally thej are reduced to one which is to form the 
future plant. As soon as this shoot attains the height of two or 
three inches, nip off the top to form a neat bnshy plant. 

House. — ^Felargoninms require a house to themselves. The 
span-roofed form is the best ; because the plants in such a house 
grow on aU sides alike. The sides should be of glass, the side 
windows should move up and down, to allow a large circulation 
of air, and the top lights should also be moveable, to let out the 
heated air. The plants should be placed upon stages near to the 
glass. These stages ought to be broad enough to allow large 
specimens to stand clear of each other upon them. To exhibit 
collections of ten or twelve in number, three or four times during 
the season, the house should be at least fifty feet long and twenty 
feet wide. 

The heat wanted is just enough to keep out the frost, and the 
best mode of obtaining that heat is by hot water circulating in 
cast-iron pipes. They should be placed near, but not dose, to 
the walls, and about a foot from the floor. For a house of the 
size we have described, two four-and-a-half-inch pipes running 
round it will keep out any frost we are likely to have in this 
country. 

Compost — ^Procure from an old pasture where the grass is fine 
as much turf three or four inches thick as will serve to pot the 
collection for one year ; have it chopped up into small pieces, and 
lay it up in a long ridge. The ridge or bank should not exceed 
two feet high, on a base of three feet wide. The grassy surface 
and green roots will soon begin to ferment. Let it be turned 
over every three months for a year, and then it will be fit for use. 
Unless it be very heavy, or of a dose texture, it will not require 
any addition. The grand object is to have a soil just rich enough 
to grow a plant to a certain size, without too much luxuriance of 
growth, but still of such a stimulating power as to enable a plant 
to grow to three feet high, and as much through, and to produce 
80 many flowers as to completely cover a plant. If, however, the 
soil should be so poor as to need a supply of manure, then use 
leaf mould a year old, and mix the necessary quantity, one-fourth 
in most cases being amply sufficient. 

Winter Management — Strict attention to giving air on all 
favourable occasions; keeping the house as dry as possible; 
giving a due supply of water, but no more ; pidling off every 
decaying leaf, and keeping the surface of the soil firequently 
stirred, are the nudn points to attend to during winter. The 
temperature of the greenhouse during winter should never exceed 
45**, nor fall lower Uian 34^ or 36^. If kept too warm, the plants 
unll draw up weak and spindling ; if too cold, the leaves will 
turn yellow, or spot, or damp off. 
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Sprmjf.'^Jn pottine them care AaM be taken that ifr ii not: 
OTcnidone. Bads shomd be yisible fint, or the plants will condnno' 
to grow, and will not flower until late in the season. Again, tiie 
size of the pots should be taken into consideration. For a plant 
two feet and a half high, and three feet thiongh, a pot caaHtr eight' 
inches in diameter is needed. The noarishmmft is snppUed hf 
means of liquid manure, given at interTals onlj, and in a dilntsd^ 
state. 

Tyainmg. — ^During spring attention must be given to tying oat^ 
the }dants. Use but few sticks, and those keep out of sight as ' 
much as possible. A good plan is to tie round each pot a broadf^ 
piece of strong bass mat, and when the shoots are lon^^, to brisgr 
them down with short pieces of bass tied to the piece which goer' 
round each pot. This does away with the sticks in a great mea-^ 
sure, gives a direction to the branches, and opens out the centra; 

Summer, — The plants will now require shading to prolong the- 
season of Moom. Too much air cannot be given, and to prevent 
the approach of bees and other insects the i^rturee where airis> 
admitted should be covered with netting. A much larger amoaat * 
of water is now required ; it will frequently be necessary twice' 
a day. If a dash or two of water is thrown upon the floor 
occasionally during hot sunshine, it creates a moist and cooler 
atmosphere. Smoke frequently with tobacco, to destroy the green- 
fly. As the plants go out of bloom, cut them down, and set diem 
out of doors to be repotted, as directed in the autumn treatment.^ 

PETUNIA. 

Chcaraeteristica of a good Petunia. — I. Ponm, — The" flower- 
should be round, without notches on the edge, and it should bet 
rather inclined to cup, that is, the outer edges should not bend' 
back. 2; Substance. — The petals should be stout, and able tor 
keepthe form nearly as long as the colour lasts perfect 3. Cohmr, 
— ^When a self, it should iS clear without fading at the edees ;: 
when striped, each stripe should be well defined, and each cmonr* 
distinct. 4. Size, — Each flower should be at least one and a lulf 
to two inches across ; if large they are liable to bend back*. 
5. Habit, — The plant should be rather dvrarf, and produce 
flowers abundantly ; the foliage should be rather small, in order 
that every flower may be seen distinctly. 

Propoffation : by Cuttings. — ^Petunias are easily propagated by' 
cuttings f^om February to October. The best cuttings are the. 
young tops of rather weakly-growing plants. In spring the* 
cnttings require a gentle hotibed; but in summer and autumn 
they strike root readily enough in a cold pit or fiwne. Tbe- 
cutting pots should be drained in the usual way; then place a.- 
layer of rich, light, very sandy compost nearly up to the rim of 
the pot f and lastly, fill up the pot with fine silver sand; then 



^▼e a gentle watering to make ilr&mb.. For the cuttings; choose 
yonng weak shoots, and cot them off close to a joint, diess oS 
the lower leaves so as to allow ahoot aa inch to be planted in thiK 
sand, and not more than three or four leaves at thotop. Pltunt 
them with a short stiek, jnressing the sand closelj to each. The 
pot maj be filled with cuttings in rows across it, or, if space is 
plentiful, i^Ace them out roui^ the edge. Observe that the holes 
made bj tite planting stick are fiOed np with dry sand ; it mns 
more r^iuiiljr into the holes than moist sand would do.; then give 
a gentle watering again, which firmlj £Eistens the sand round each 
cutting ; leave them on the bench for an honr to dry off the snr^ 
face moisture. After that, place them^ if in spring, in; a gentle 
hotbed, or, if in summer or antunm, in a pit or name ; shade 
from bright sunshine, and water when the surface becomes quke 
dry. Mmd the watering-pot, and do not use it too freely upon 
cuttings until they are fairty rooted, and show evident, signs of 
having made roots and growft. Then give plenty of air, aad 
expose them fully. 7^ spring and summer cuttings should be 
potted off immediatdy ^dien rooted ; but those struck late in the 
year may remain in the cutting pots through the winter. When 
they axe potted, whatever may be the period, they should be 
placed in a frame or pit yrhere they can be shaded and kept dose 
for a few days until fresh roots ace produced; let thetti then be 
gradually imired to bear the full light and air. 

By Seeds — ^The seed should be gathered as soon as it is ripe, 
carefully cleaned from the seed vessels, and kept dry and cool 
through the winter. Sow it in the spring in shallow pans, placed 
in a gentle hotbed, or on a dtelf close to. the glass, in a warm 
greenhouse or propagating house. When the seedlings come up, 
prick them out in similar pans rather thinly. This can scarcely 
be done too eariy, for if allowed to remain too long in the seed- 
pas there is great danger of their damping off. When they have 
made three or four leaves pot them sin^y into thumb-pots ; and, 
as soon as there is no fear of frosts injuring them, jdant them out 
in a nnrsery-j^ till they flower. 

iSot'L— Loam procured from the surfoce of a pasture, and pre- 
pared as directed for the Aktibrriktjm. Of this loam take one- 
half, add to it one-qnarter leaf mould, one-eighth weU-deeomposed 
hotbed dung, one-eightii sandy peat, and as much sand (river 
would do) as would give the compost a sandy character. 

Summer Treatment — Supposing a plant to be in a 60-pot, and 
to have passed through the winter^ unscathed, it should be a low, 
bushy plant, well furnished with brandies and healthy leaves. 
The soil for repotting being moderately dry, let the plants be 
brought out of the greenhouse to the bendi, and prepare the potg. 
to receive them. If old and dir^, let them be clean-washed, »o> 
do not use them till they are perfectly dry; put in drainage i. 
he nsnal way ; place some rough siftings over th» drainage, aa 
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npon them place as mnch seal as will raise the ball of eartb Ae 
plants are growing in to the lerel of the rim of the sew pots; than 
turn the plants in saccession oat of the pots ; remoTe carefiillj the 
drainage that may be attached to each ball ; jdace the plaiit in 
the finsh pot, and fill ronnd the ball the new compost till the pot 
is fall ; then giye a gentle stroke upon the bench, and fill op tiie 
deficiency; the old ball shoold then be covered aboot half an indi, 
and a small space left below the level of the rim ; then give a 
lirentle watering, and return them to the gieenhoose, placing 
tiiem close to the glass. As thej grow, take care to stop each 
shoot, thereby inducing a bushy habit. The tops, if leqnired, 
may be made use of as cuttings. In this stage the plants will 
require constant attention to keep them duly supplied with water, 
and plenty of air whenever the weather is mild. 

About the middle of April they will require a second shift 
into larger pots, into the same compost, using the same pre- 
cautions as to drying the soil, draining the pots, and so fOTdu 
Most probably the green ^j will now make its appeacance, and 
it must be instantly destroyed by frequent fumigations of tobacco. 
When the weather becomes wanner they will grow nuidi 
stronger and more bushy in a cold frame or pit, upon a layer 
of cod ashes, than on the gieenhouse stage. 

A third and last shift will be necessary in June ; the planti 
should then be put into pots nine inches in diameter, and in 
these they are to fiower. As soon as the usual inhabitants of 
the greenhouse are removed into their summer quarters the 
Petunias will be in a fit state to take their place, f lenty of air 
must be given, and the roof should be shaded whenever the 
sun shines brightly. 

Winter Treatment — Old plants that have fiowered freelr 
through the summer will be so exhausted as to be hardly worm 
keeping through the winter ; but for scarce kinds or seedlings 
a winter treatment is requisite. Let such be cut down ea^ 
in August, leaving all the young shoots tiiat are near the soil ; 
turn them out of their blooming pots, reduce the^ ball pretty 
freely so as to repot them in five-inch pots, give no water, and 
place them either in a close pit or in a shady part of the green- 
house, where no air can blow upon them. Shade closely for a 
week or two till fresh growth is induced, then inure them 
gradually to light ; stop the top shoots, and give a small water- 
ing. Keep them through the winter as close to the glass as 
possible, and rather dry than otherwise. If these plants can be 
preserved the^ will make fine, strong, early-blooming plants the 
season following. 

Growing for Exhibition. — ^The time to exhibit them to per- 
fection is about the last week in June, which is early, to die 
last week in July, which may be considered, in the generality of 
seasons, to be late. 



Plants for this purpose should be well established the pre- 
ceding antnnm, and should not be allowed to flower till within 
a month of the time of exhibition. Thej maj be kept in pots 
from three to four inches in diameter through the winter. From 
the first potting, up to the month of May, they should be fre- 
quently topped ; that is, the two upper leaves, with the buds 
attached, should be carefully and neatly cut off with a shaip 
knife. 

They must be repotted as soon as the roots reach the sides 
of the pots. The roots should never be allowed to become matted 
till the plants are- placed in their blooming pots. In March pro- 
vide a number of short sticks, painted a light green. At one of 
the spring pottings, before the roots have pu^ed into the new 
earth, thrust a circle of these sticks round the pot at some dis- 
tance from the shoots ; tie a short piece of small bass mat to one 
of these sticks, so that Uie two ends of the mat are equal in 
length, then bring each end round a branch nearest to the stick, 
and, with the mat, draw it gently down to tiie stick, and tie it to 
it rather loosely. This requires a steady hand. Proceed rotmd 
the plant till every side-shoot is brought down, and the centre 
left thinly furnished. Cut o£f the ends of all the strong shoots, 
and the plants will soon form bushy, round-headed speci- 
mens. As the shoots advance in number and length this must 
be repeated, and longer sticks made use of. If the shoots are 
too numerous let them be thinned, so as not to crowd each 
other. The short sticks may be removed when the shoots do 
not require their directing support. In May the plants ought 
to be strong and bushy, eighteen inches high and twelve inches 
through, and be showing plenty of flowers, which may then, if 
the show is in June, be allowed to come into bloom ; but if in 
July, the buds must be taken off, and none allowed to remain 
till the middle of June. 

PINK, 

Characteristics of a good Pink, — The flower must be fully 
double ; so much so, that it should form the half of a bidl, 
rising up to the centre, and should be perfectly circular in 
outline. Each petal should be stout, broad, and smooth at the 
edges. This smoothness is called rose-edged; that is, without 
any notches or teeth. The lowest tier of petals should be the^ 
widest, reaching in diameter at least from two to two and a half 
inches. The next row should be shorter, so much so as to 
show the lacing folly on the lower petals ; and the next shorter 
again, and so on up to the centre, which should be well filled 
up without confusion. The ground colour should be pure white. 
The lacing, or circular stripe, should leave an edge of white 
outside of it, and another inside $ this lacing of colour should 
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be of the BBae width as the ontgide edging of white, and dionld 
be smooth and even at the edges ; in fact, Uud on as if it had 
been traced by a skilM hand with a fine camel-hair penciL. 
Then, at the bottom of the petals, there should be another 
body of colour, the same as the lacing, to form a bold, rich ere, . 

Soil and Situation of the Bed, — The best situation is the fiuopeo 
of a bank, or eren the top of a middlingnsized hill, where &e^ 
bottom is dry. If moderately elevated it may, if on a wefe: 
bottom, be more easily drained. If the soil is naturally of. a 
good quallity, and not more than three years under eulture,,. 
it is well. The Pink requires a g^ierous soil, moderate^ 
manured with thoroughly-decayed stable litter. Hiis, if the- 
soil is good, may be laid upon the bed intended for Finks, two- 
inches thick, about October, and it should be immediately di^* 
in deep, and the soil well mixed with it. To accompli8& thiar- 
well it is of advantage to dig the bed or piece of ground two or 
three times oyer. If the soil is heavy, and the situation \9W^. 
the soil had better be entirely removed, and the bottonoi of th». 
bed well drained ; then bring in some good light loam, the top 
spit of an old pasture that htM been laid up, and turned over, and . 
mixed with dung twelve months previously. Raise the bed fioom - 
four to six inch^ above the natural level of the garden, keeping- 
up the edges either with long ^tes or boards. 

Propagation: hf Seed.— As soon as the seed is judged to b»' 
ripe, let it be gathered and separated from the pod, dried 
moderately, pacbBd in brown paper, and placed in a dry drawer 
in a dry room till the sowing season. 

Sowing. — Sow in March, in shallow pans, or boxes, placed 
under a frame without heat Set the pans upon coal ashesi ^oaAi 
carefoUy close every crevice, to prevent slugs from eDtenag^. 
Cover this frame up every night to keep out the frosty gifia* 
abundance of air during warm, sunny days, and water vecj". 
gently whenever the surface appears dry. The seeds, if good, 
will quickly germinate, and the seedlings will require particnlar 
attention to prevent them from dunping off. Give air every day, 
and on very warm, sunny days, pull off the light entirely. The 
watering, also, must be very judiciously performed, giving it in:- 
the mornings only of such days as are likely to be sunny. When* 
the plants have attained a sufficient size to be handled, let thnoa 
Ijp carefully pricked out into similar pans or boxes, replaced m\ 
the frame, and kept there till they have six or eight leaves eadi. . 
They may then be fully exposed to the weather for a week or* 
two, and after that be planted out, four inches i^Murt, into a bed 
prepared according to the preceding directions. By the antnauB? 
they will be strong plants, and mil all flower the followhig^ 
season. If you have not a frame you may choose a wamki 
border, sow your choice Pink seed upon it in April, tran8plaiit'<. 
jratir seedlings in Jane, and have them tolerably strong befiMra^ 



tixe antnmn. Protect' tbeni throng' ^e wintor with hoops and 
mats, or some other cheap coTering, and yon will succeed in^ 
blooming some the first year, and all the second. 

By Cuttings, or, as tiiej are called. Pipings. — ^The time for 
this work depencte upon the growth of the plant. As soon as the* 
side-shoots are long enough, they may be taken off and planted. 
This generally happens about the end of May, or beginning of 
June, l^e earlier it can be done, the better plants the piping» 
will make, and the finer they will flower the fdlowing season. 

The pipings- maj be planted eithw in pots, under a frame, or 
under handlights. For an amateur the pot method will be the: 
most certain. The materials necessary for this purpose are a 
good shaip knife, a few bell-glasses, and pots of a size to match, 
them. The soil most suitable is good, light, sandy loam, with- 
out any admixture, and a portion of pure white sand to placet 
on the surfkce. When the pipings are two or three inches long, 
proceed to cut, not pull, them off. Cut them dose to the old 
plant, but do not injure its stem. When as many pipings aB 
one variety will afibrd, or as many as may be required of it, are 
cut off, put a number or name to them, and then dress off close 
the lower leaves, plant the pipings^ and place the tally to them 
at once. Do not cut off the ends of the leaves that are left. 
Give a gentle watering to settle the sand close to each pipings 
and i^ant them so far within the lim of each pot as to leave 
room for the bell-glasses to rest upon the sand within the pot. 
Place them with the bell-glasses over them in a fhune covered 
with glass, on a very gentle hotbed, either of stable litter or 
spent tanners' bark. Give shade, and water. Directly roots 
are formed give plenty of air, and leave the bell-glasses off every 
night, replacing them during the day for a short period. Leave 
the glasses off entirely as soon as the plants wiH bear the lights 
and then remove them out of the frame, and place them out of 
doors upon a bed of coal ashes or gravel for a week or two. By 
this time the planting-out season will have arrived. The beds 
to receive them should then be in a state of readiness, and they 
may be carefully taken out of the cutting pots, and planted 
where they are to bloom the- following season. This propagating- 
process must be performed every season. One-year-old plants 
only produce blooms fit for the exhibition table. Two-year-old 
plants will do to plant in the flower garden. 

If the pipings are to be planted without pots in a bed prepared 
in a frame heated underneath with any lasting fermenting 
material, the mode of preparing the piping is exactly the same, 
^e soil on the surface is also the same, only let it be of suffi- 
cient depth to prevent the heat being too great Level the 
snrfiice, and phmt the pipings in rows. When they are put in* 
shade, water duly, and give air as soon as roots are formed. 
l^ea take the jjants up careliill^ with a trowel, and put them 
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in the blooxning bed. Pipings of Finks will xooi nnder hand- 
glasses alsoy if planted in a bed of the same soU, with a coating 
of sand, in a shady part of the garden. The cnttingB, howevefy 
are much longer in forming roots, and are, therefore, liable to 
damp o£f by being so long confined under tiie glass. 

Pinks m^ be propagated by layers, exactly in the same war 
as directed for the CABNATioNy and when tiie lajrers are rooted, 
take them up and plant out at once in the bloommg bed. 

General Management: Planting, — ^The bed to reoetre the 
plants being duly prepared, and the pipings rooted, they ma^ be 
planted out. The best time to do this is in the earl^ part of Se^ 
tember. If planting is delayed a considerable time after toe 
pipings are rooted, Uiey become weak and long-legged, and are 
so tender that they suffer from the autumnal winds, and many 
perish if the winter sets in seyerely. By being planted in tne 
blooming bed as early as September, we plants become weU 
established, firmly rooted, and eyen make some growth befixe 
winter sets in. By being well rooted, the frost will ha?e lev 
power to throw them out of the ^und. Plant across the bed 
m rows six inches apart, and six mches from plant to plant ia 
the row. When planting take the pot of pipings to the bed, 
turn them out, and car^uUy divide them, retaining eyetr root, 
and even a small portion of soil to each. Commence with ao. 1; 
plant it with a trowel, taking out a small quantity of earth ; then 
put in the plant, and press the earth firmly to it The fint row 
may be planted from the walk at the end of the bed. The first 
row being finished, procure a board nearly as long as the bed is 
broad, lay this across it, and when planting the second row place 
the foot upon the board. After the second row is finished 
planting, and the tally or tallies correctly placed, remove the 
board backwards, stir up the soil where it has been laid, and pro- 
ceed to plant the third row ; and so on till all are finished. The 
only point to attend to is not to have too many plants out of the 
soil at once, as, if that were the case, the young roots being 
tender would parish at the ends. 

Mulching, — ^A littie protection from very severe frost will be 
useful That protection consists in laying upon the bed, between 
the rows, a thin covering of either very short, littery dung, or 
one-year-old leaf mould. If neither of these is at haztd^ a 
covering of decayed tanners' bark will answer the purpose. 

Spring and Summer Culture. — ^When the severe weadier of 
winter is over, see if any of the plants have been disturbed by 
the frost; press them down gently into tiie earth, and close 
it to them with the hand. The heavy spring rains will soon 
make the soil hard, and when such is tne case, stir the sorfiue 
of the soil with a very short three-pronged fork, being carefol 
not to disturb the roots of the plants. The midching, if Teiy 
long, may be partially removed, and the rest mixed with tbs 



soil in the operation. This forking may be repeated as the 
plants advance in growth, and will be nsefhl to keep down the 
weeds, as well as keeping the surface of the soil loose and open. 
As the season advances, and the heat of the snn becomes 
powerful, a second mtdching will be desirable. O^ie former 
mnlching was used to prot^t the roots from the frost; this 
second one is to shelter llie roots from the heat and drought. 

The Blooming Season. — B^ the time the flower-stems begin to 
spring forth, the plants will be in ^ood health, and strong in 
grass — grass is the term for the leaves and shoots before the 
lower-stems appear. This period will be fast approaching about 
the end of May or beginning of June. As the flower-stems ad- 
vance in height, stid^s wiU be required. Place them to the 
plants for that purpose before the flowers open, because, if de- 
layed till that takes place, a heavy fall of rain might break thein 
off. The best kind of sticks are made from double laths, split 
into the required thickness, made round and smooth. From 
fifteen to eighteen inches will be a proper length. Give them a 
coat of lead-coloured paint, and when that is dry, a second 
coating of light green, approaching as nearly as possible to the 
colour of the stems of the plants. These sticks should be pre- 
pared some time beforehand* When the flower-stems have ad- 
vanced to six or nine inches in length, place the sticks and tie 
the stems to them. Be careful in thrusting in the sticks not to 
injure the roots. If any of the stems are uncommonly vigorous, 
let them have the longest sticks. The best article to tie them 
with is shreds of soft new bass mats. In tying the stems great 
care Inust be exercised ; if tied tight the stem is prevented elon- 
gating, and it then bends outwards, and forms ^Hiat are called 
•* knees,'' which, if not immediately relieved by loosening the 
string, will snap off at the joint To prevent this it is prudent 
to tie loosely at first. The string should be tied tightly round 
the stick, and tiien brought round the flower-stem, and tied so as 
to leave room for it to expand. This tying will require to be 
often repeated to keep the stems perfectly straight and upright. 
When they have attained their full growth, which happens when 
ihe fiower^bnds have become large and full, the ties may be 
tightened, and there is then no dan^ of breaking. 

Thinning the Buds. — ^If the stem is weak, one flower will be as 
many as it will bring to perfection ; but if strong, two or some- 
times three, may be allowed to bloom. In taking off the extra 
buds, be careful not to crack or injure the stem. The next 
point to attend to is to place something round each bud, to 
prevent it from bursting on one side, or irregularly. Very 
small india-rubber rings are the best for this purpose; they 
readily expand as the bud swells, and yet are tight enough to 
answer the purpose of preventing the buds from bursting. H, 
notwithstanding, the buds still show^ an inclination to open on 
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•one lide, then take a pair of ihaq>^inted WEomaa, and cat opoi 
the caXjT or flower*cap on the opponto side to mhan tin 
bursting is likely to take plaee, Tymg ■honld be done in m 
earlj stage of the bloom, and the ring or fie abcMild be fiasd 
nearly in the middle of the bud. If it be lower, it will not pn- 
yent the bursting, and if above, the bod will mwill oat bdow U, 
and then form a monstroas, mis-shapen flower. Protedioi 
will be needed from sonshine, stormy winds, and beating nun. 
The most effectnal protectors are oiled eanras coTers HiM*1mJ 
orer the whde bed, upon a frame of hoops and rods. Os|i 
of the same material, nine inches in diameter, kept ejcpaadedkf 
a frame of wire, will answer almost eqnallj as TiraU. Thmstii 
near to the flowers a strong stick, jnst low enongh to be sbms 
the flower. These shelters may be fastened to the stake bya 
socket on one side of the ci^, wedged firmly to icoep it &st Ji 
itsphice. 

POLYANTHUS. 

Characteristics of a good Pobfanthus. — ^The plami ■1m? «M hs 
healthy ; the/o/to^ large and abnndaat ; the stem stoat ^!»«^ 
to bear the truss well up aboTC the leayes, which should oonr 
the pot, and rise np in the centre ; from the centre of the ksiw 
the stem should nse ; the truss should consist of at least fiiB 
flowers, and the footstalks of each flower be able to sofiport ea^ 
bloom level with the rest. Each flower, or jnp, should be loinid 
and flat, neither inclined to cap nor reflex. The pips shoold be 
divided, near the outermost edge, into segments ; each 61 ' 
or segment, should be slightly indented or scolloped in the 

Each flower should have a yellow centre, or qre; in the ce 

that there should appear a tube containing the anthers, bat ite 
pistil should not be seen. This yellow centre^ iwoln^^ g ^ 
tube, should be of the same width as the ground or bodw eelmr 
which colour should either be a rich dark crimson or a btigbt 
red. Bound this body colour the margin, or lacing^ should s»- 
pear of a uniform width surrounding each petal, and comtinaiiK 
down the centre of each to the yellow eye. The ooloar oftibS 
lacing, or margin, should be uniform, whether it is MiifAwr 
lemon colour, or clear yellow. 

Propagation: by Seed, — This should be saved only from 
flowers of good form and clear bright colours. As soon as the 
seed is ripe, gather it before the i^ds burst The seed is inne- 
rally ripe when the pods turn brown; cleanse the seed, andJom 
it dry till March. Then sow it in the soil hereafter descrSe^ 
and place it in a gentle heated frame, or jHt, close to the idus! 
As soon as the seedUngs are large enough to take hold of, tans- 
plant them, six inches ^part, into a prepared border, rather ahad^ 
from the mid-day. sun. Keep them watered in d?y weathsriiBd 
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iet them Temain there tinoagfa the winter. They onght to flower 
tbe fdQowmg season. All the care tbey require is to keep them 
'dear from weeds and (rings. As soon as they ha^e done 
-flowering, those woiiii keeping shoaM be taken np wkh a trowel 
and potted, and afterwards treated as prored and established 
■Varieties. 

By IHvision, — ^The Folyantiias generally senids out plenty of 
offsets. When these have made roots they may be taken off the 
parent plant, potted, and treated the same as tibe seedlings, only 
they should be taken np ont of the border early in Augost, 
potted, and placed amongst the old plants. Care must be taken 
in diyiding them that the stem or root- stock of the old plant is 
not injured. 

Sod — ^They do well in the fdlowing mxxtore, formed of the 
^top sjut of an cAd pasture kept for twelve months, two*year-old 
cowdnng, and one-year-old decayed leayes, in the proportion of 
two parts loam, hafr a part cowdnng, and half a part leaf mould, 
with less sand than that rec(Nnmended for Auriculas. 

Spring Treatment, — Top dress the plants, and keep them well 
supplied with water. A gentle syringing oyer the leaves will be 
found beneficial, done early in the mornings of fine spring days, 
and withheld when the weather is dull, cold, and gloomy. When 
the blooms appear thtj should be slightly shaded from bright 
sunshine ; but they will bear more sun than Auriculas, especi^y 
the dark-ground varieties. The shades should be put on about 
ten and removed by three o'clock ; in almost all cases, plenty of 
light greatly brightens the colours, so that no more shade should be 
used than is absolutely necessary. When the blooms are ftdly ex- 
panded, they will last much longer if the plants are placed under 
nandlights where the sun cannot reach them during the middle of 
the day. 

Summer Treatment. — After the bloom is over they should be 
placed in their smnmer quarters. The north side of a low wall 
IS the best sitnation for them ; and in order to prevent the attacks 
of the red spider, the grand enemy to these pkmts, place the pots 
in saucers or garden pans. When watered, that portion that 
runs through the pots remains in ^e pans, and by keeping the 
air round them moist, prevents the red spider from attacking 
them. In this situatioa they remain till August. In the early 
part of that month they should be repotted, and that is a proper 
time to take off the offsets ; strong plants diould be potted into 
pots from six to seven inches diameter. These should be mode- 
rately drained. If the plants are already in the full-sized pot, 
the balls should be reduced, and the roots partially pruned, so as 
to allow of a large quantity of fresh soil being added. Give a 
gentle watering to settle tbe soil, and keep them a fortnight 
•longer under the shade of the wall. 

Autumn Tnaimaiii—!Dua commences in tbohatmsk in 
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August. The plants should then be remoyed into a more open 
place. The west border will answer admirably^ ; if the weather 
18 then moist, the pans should be dispensed with, and the pots 
set upon a bed of coal ashes, thick enough to keep worms from 
working in at the holes at the bottom of the pots. 

Winter Treatment — ^This commences about the end of October. 
The Polyanthus is more hardy than tiie Auricula, and will do 
better if kept in a separate frame, where it can have more air, 
and rather less protection from frost. We have known the pots 
so hard frozen that they could scarcely be lifted up, and yet tiie 
plants flowered well the spring following. The care necessary 
is, to place them upon a bed of coal ashes, sufficiently thick to 
prevent ^orms entering the pots. At the time they are placed 
under the frame let each pot and plant be examined. If the pots 
are green and dirty they should be washed clean, the hole at the 
bottom of the pot should be examined to see that it is quite open, 
to allow the superfluous water to run off freely ; the soil on the 
surface should be stirred, all weeds and moss cleared away, a thin 
top-dressing of fresh soU put on, and every decayed or decaying 
leaf removi^. If the leaves project over the edge of the pots, let 
the latter stand in the frame so that the leaves of one plant do 
not touch the leaves of the others. In the winter months they 
require only just enough water to prevent them flag^^rng. During 
hard frost, protect them every night with a covermg of double 
mats, or with good water-tight w^xLen covers. 

RANUNCULUS. 

This requires especial attention to the following require- 
ments : — 

Situation, — ^It is only a waste of time and money to attempt to 
grow it within the influence of a smoky atmosphere near l^^e 
towns, or upon a high Mil in a dry soil, or in a swamp. T£e 
florist must choose a place for the Kanuncnlns-bed neither too 
high nor too low ; let it be a level surface, and if it be shdtered 
flr^ the northern blasts so much the better. 

Soil — The soil should be retentive of moisture. The best kind 
is the virgin mould of some alluvial soil on the banks of a river, 
or some lowland pasture. It should be of a rather close texture, 
without any small stones or sand amongst it. Lay it up for a 
year, turn it over until it is well incorporated, wheel out the old 
soil to the depth of a foot or more, place a thin layer of very 
rotten cowdung at the bottom, and upon that the flnesh soiL £f 
the situation is low, with a wet subsoil, it must be well drained ; 
but if the subsoil is dry there is no necessity for drainage. If the 
soil should be thought too poor, a small addition of deoiyed cow 
dang will he advisable ; but it must be so decomposed as to 
appear like a black powder. Let il \)Q tSiocoai^bly mixed with 
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the soil whilst makiDg the bed, in dry weather, about the month 
of September. 

Planting. — The season for planting is in the early spring, as 
soon as the most severe frosts have passed and the ground has 
become tolerably dry. Some time about the end of February or 
the first week in March, rake the surface of the bed in the morn- 
ing of the day previous to that fixed upon for planting. Some 
recommend steeping the roots for twelve hours in water before 
planting, but we think this not necessary, except the planting 
season has been from some cause or other put off tUl the middle of 
April ;^ then it may be nsefuL Supposing, then, that the weather 
is propitious, and all things prepared, commence by drawing with 
a hoe a drill across the end of the bed, one inch and a half deep ; 
if deeper the roots will be weakened the succeeding year, by 
forming a kind of stem nearer the surface ; and if sh^ower, the 
plants are more liable to be struck with drought. The drill being 
drawn the right depth, plant the whole of No. 1, and press each 
bulb, or tuber, slightly down into the ground ; plant them, if 
large, four inches apart in the row ; if small, three inches and a 
balf will be a sufficient distance. If one row across the bed will 
not contain the whole of the first variety, draw a second drill five 
inches from the first, and place the tally at the end of the variety. 
As soon as the first kind are fdl planted, cover the crown of eadi 
tuber with fine sand. This will cause the tubers, when they are 
taken up in July, to come out of the ground quite clean for keep* 
ing. llien, with a short-toothed rake, draw the soil over the 
bidbs, and when it is level, with the head of the rake gently press 
the soil pretty closely upon them. Draw another drill for No. 2 ; 
proceed in tiie same way in planting and covering up, and so on till 
the whole are planted. Then fix over the bed, or beds, some 
hoops three or four feet apart, with rods running lengthways, and 
tied to each hoop with either wire or tar-twine. - This is to form, 
with mats thrown over it, a shelter from severe frosts, and also 
from hdovj snow showers, which sometimes visit us late in the 
spring. This shelter will also serve to protect the blooms from 
sunny days. We, however, earnestly warn against too much 
sl^lter in early spring. Too much covering up is quite as in- 
jurious as none. Even heavy showers of rain will be advantageous. 
All the shelter required in early spring is, protection from very 
severe late frosts, heavy showers of snow, or from heavy storms 
of hail, after the plants have made their £^pearance above ground. 

Watering. — ^In order to do this effectually, have the beds per- 
fectly level ; and each bed should have an edging either of narrow 
boaids or long narrow slates, projecting an inch, at least, above 
tiie level of the bed. This edging will check the water running 
off the bed into Ihe walks. Previously to the first ws^ering, 
immediately after the plants have broken through the soil, and 
when tho sorfiice is moderately dry, tread down Uie soil between 
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the rows pretty firmlj with the feet. After the bed is regularly 
pressed down, then press the soil close to the neck of each plant, 
and between them, with the hand. Then proceed to water the 
bed with a rather coarse-rosed watering pot ; give it freely and 
liberally ; and to do this well, go over the whole bed with a heavy 
shower, and as soon as that has sank in and disappeared, com* 
mence again, and repeat the shower. In most cases this will be 
amply sufficient for a week's consumption. If the weather still 
continues dry, at the end of the week repeat the watering, and 
do so until heavy showers take place. It is probable that the 
soil will, with such heavy waterings, become baked on the sur- 
&ce, and will crack. Wnenever that is observed, let the surface 
be broken fine with a small three-pronged fork ; but the roots 
must not be disturbed nor the foliage injured by this operation. 
A gentle watering should be given immediately after the forking. 
Continue this abundant supply of water, whenever the weather is 
dry, up to the bloom beginning to open, and then discontinue it, 
and more especi^y if the plants are shaded during the time the 
sun has its greatest power. 

Shading, — This shade should be applied at the time the flowers 
begin to expand, and not before. A shelter formed like the one 
we shall describe for the Tulip would be the best, as it would 
allow the blooms to be constantly seen, and would protect them 
from heavy rains and dews, which ver^ soon tarnish the bright 
colours almost as much as the scorching rays of a June sun. 
Those who may not choose to erect such a summer shelter may 
form one of arched hoops and long rods, covered with sheets of 
canvas, to be taken off when the sim does not shine brightly, and 
in fair weather. The arches may be made of hazel rods, bent 
over a long stout rail, nailed to upright posts at each end of the 
bed, with a sufficient number of posts in the bed itself ; or hoops 
of the right length may be procured from a cooper's yanl.. 
Whichever they are, they will require short stakes placed at the 
side of the bed, at such a distance from each other as will support 
two long rods, either of wood or iron, on each side. These rods 
must be fastened firmly to each hoop, and then they will support 
the canvas cover perfectly, so that it will not touch the fiowars. 

Toiking Up ana Storing, — The right time to take up the roots 
is as soon as the leaves are withered. When the bloom is quite 
over, cut down all the flower stems, and remove the shades 
entirely, day and night. If the weather be hot and dry, the leaves 
will soon decay after the flower^stems are removed. Some sea- 
sons, however, happen now and then to be very wet ; in such it 
would be prudent to replace the canvas shades so as to protect 
the roots firom too much wet and hasten their maturity. In 
either case taking up roots must not be delayed more than a 
trccr, or, at the farthest, a fortnight, after the foliage has be- 
came drjr and withered. If delayed lof&is.^, tivdLT»s&. should fall. 
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the wannth left in the soil and the rest they have had will cause 
them to make new roots, and that will weaken them much. 
Having got them into a fit state for taking np, fix upon a fine 
dry day. Commence with No. 1, and put all that yariety into a 
guden sancer, or a sheet of paper of a size proportionate to the 
nmnber of tubers ; dress off the dead leaves, and shake off any 
•oil that may adhere to the roots ; place the number upon t^ 
loty and remove them off the bed entirely before a single root of 
the No. 2 is disturbed. Proceed similarly with No. 2, and so on 
till the whole are taken up. Let them remain in the open air, if 
it is fair weather, the whole of the day, and at night remove them 
into some place where the rain or dew cannot reach them. Xiet 
them remain open to the air until they are thoroughly dried, then 
pack them up in paper, and keep them in a dry, airy room, not 
much exposed to the sun. Here they may remain till the season 
of planting returns, requiring only to be looked over occasionally, 
and all decaying roots or other injurious matter removed. Should 
mouldiness appear upon the tubers, you may be certain either 
that the room is too damp, or that they have been put away before 
they were properly dried. 

Propagation by Divisions, or rather. Offsets, — ^The best time to 
s^Murate the offsets :&om the old tubers is when they have been 
taken up a day or two, and have become soft and flabby, and 
before they have attained that firm, dry state, fit to be put away 
for the season of rest. It happens frequently, with some varieties, 
that the old tuber forms two, and sometimes four tubers, equal in 
size, and capable of fiowering the next season ; when that is the 
case, they may be placed among the flowering tubers. If they are 
too small to bloom, plant them in a bed by themselves, made of 
the same materials as the blooming one. This bed of small off- 
sets will not require to be shaded so much as the bed of blooming 
tubers. Water must be applied liberally to enable the plants to 
grow freely. Take them up when the leaves are decayed, and 
manage them exactly like the blooming tubers above described. 
If any of them have attained to a size likely to bloom, promote 
them to that class at once. 

Propagation : by Seed, — The seeds must be saved from flowers 
likely to improve the breed ; they must be looked for in semi- 
doable flowers. Form is the first property to attend to. When 
Ihe seed is ripe gather it inmiediately, or tiie wind will soon dis- 
pose it. Keep gathering it as it ripens. Lay it upon a sheet of 
paper in a room where the sun will shine upon it for an hour or 
two in the forenoon. When it is perfectly dry, wrap it up in 
piqter, and keep it in a dry, cool room till wanted. 

Sowing, — ^Early in spring mix a compost of strong loam and 
leaf mould, and fill some boxes or seed-pans, well-drained, very 
jKarly full ; sift a portion of it, and place a thin layer over the 
. vnsigli oompoflt, and press it very fgu^y donnu mx. ^^ vttA, 
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with some fine soil, nibbing the seed and the soil well together 
till the seeds are separated from each other. Sow this mixture 
npon the soil in the boxes or shallow pans ; press it down level, 
and with a fine sieve sift some of the compost evenly over it, the 
thickness of a shilling ; then, with a watering-pot, the nozzle of 
which has the finest holes, give a gentle watering. Place the 
seed-pans nnder glass in a cold frame or pit, or in front of a low 
wall facing the east, and contrive a covering or shelter of some 
kind to protect them from heavy showers. Whenever the soil ap- 
pears dry, give water with the fine-rosed water-pot, and in strong 
sunshine place a shade over them till the seedlings appear above 
ground, and have attained a leaf or two to each plant. Search 
well about where the boxes or seed-pans stand, and even lift 
them up, and examine nnder them, to see if any slugs or wood- 
lice have crept there to hide themselves. Continue this atten- 
tion till the leaves begin to decay, and then cease watering, but 
keep the plants clear of weeds. When the leaves are all decayed, 
and winter is approaching, place the pans of seedlings in some 
very cool place where no rain can fall upon them, and keep 
them there till spring. About the middle of April bring them 
out, and give them a good watering. Sift over the soil a thin 
layer of fresh compost, and repeat the care and attention with re- 
gard to watering, looking after insects, and keeping clear of 
weeds, as in the previous season. This second year, when the 
leaves fail, and the plants are at rest, the tubers wiU have attained 
some size. They should now be taken out of the soil, and the 
surest way to accomplish this without losing any roots is to dft 
the upper part of the soil through a fine sieve, fine enough 
to catch even the smallest roots. Store them away in a cool, 
dry room, and in the spring plant them out^ and manage them 
like the named varieties. 

BOSE. 

We write expressly on the culture of the Bose as a florist's 
flower ; or rather, for purposes of exhibition only. 

BosES IN Pots. — House and Pit, — To have fine specimens of 
Boses in pots, to flower in May or June, there ^ould be a 
house properly constructed, and a pit to shelter the tenderer 
kinds in from severe frost and heavy rains, and to place the 
plants in after potting. The best kind of house is a span-roof, 
with aspects east and west, because then the plants have the 
benefit of the sun early in the morning and late in the after- 
noon. The house should be wide enough to allow room for a 
tolerable platform in the centre and a narrow one round the 
sides. The centre platform will serve exceedingly well to hold 
latge plants, and those roimd the sides will do to place the 
ABfliter ones on* It shoiild be log^x Q&oa|^\o\snn% m^ t»^ of 
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theplants within at least two feet of the glass. Coyering the 
platform with coal ashes or sand^ for the pots to stand npon, 
18 of great nse. If it be thoroughly wetted now and then, it 
slowly gives oat a moisture to the atmosphere of the house, 
which is very agreeable and healthful to the mmates. The house 
should be heated by a boiler and hot-water pipes. Air should be 
given so as not to come in direct contact with the young leaves 
of the Boses. Sliding doors in the walls will allow ingress of 
fresh air the best way of an^, because then it becomes heated by 
passing over the pipes previously to reaching the plants ; yet it 
18 necessaxy not only to let in fresh air, but also to let out that 
which is heated. This can be done best by having a portion of 
the roof moveable. 

Glazed Pit, — ^Though, if the cultivator has a house for culti- 
yating his Boses for exhibition, he may dispense with a pit, yet, 
if he has a pit in addition, he will find it exceedingly useful. 
The best form for a cold pit is the common lean-to; that is, 
the walls should be highest at the back. If after potting, and 
a good watering to settle the earth of the roots, they are placed 
in a cold pit, syringed gently two or three times a week, and 
shaded from the sun, under such favourable treatment they will 
soon make fresh roots, and scarcely suffer from the removaL 
In such a case, the pit* is invaluable as a shelter from drying. 
cold winds, and from heavy rains, frost, and snow. Again, this 
pit is of great use as a protection to the more tender kinds, 
not exactly from cold alone, but also from excessively heavy 
autumnal or winter rains. Another advantage of having sacn 
a pit at command is, to retard the plants from coming into bloom 
too early< 

Soil for Roses in Pots, — ^For the strong-growing varieties, three 
parts strong turfy loam taken from some pasture not more than 
three inches deep, and one part good hotbed manure. Chop 
the loam well up, and mix the manure tiioroughly into every 
part of it; a small quantity of quick-lime cast in amongst it 
at the time will be beneficial. For the slender-growing varieties, 
three parts of the same kind of loam, two parts leaf mould, and 
one part sharp river sand, ynXh the lime added as before. 

Potting. — The potting season for them all, at whatever time 
they are to bloom, is early in October. At the time of potting, 
the steins below ground should be diligently examined, lEnd 
every bud likely to produce a sucker rm)bed off close to the 
stem, as weU as the suckers already produced. Drain the pots 
moderately well, and proportion their size to that of the plants. 
In potting, prune off any roots that may have been broken or 
bmiJBed; then open the roots from each other, and spread them 
equally on eveiy side amongst the soil, covering the highest 
layer about one inch, and leaving about half an inch below the 
zim of the pots. After the potting is finished, place the plants 
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in the cold pit, Byringe tbem freqnentlf, and keep them close, 
fihilTTig from bright mid-daj son. Ab soon as new roots are 
formed, gire them plenty of air, and draw off the lights eyery 
fine, dry day. The tender kinds would pass the winter more 
secnrely in the pit, bat the hardy ones shonld be removed out of 
it, and plnnged in a bed of coal ashes, there to remain till the 
time arrives to start them into growth. 

Pruning, — Some varieties are strong growers, others are weak 
growers; some bear their flowers on short spurs, whilst the 
greater number bear them on terminal shoots; hence it is ne- 
cessary to know all these pecoliarities before the knife is applied 
at all. 

1. Roses requiring close pruning. By this term is meant to 
cnt in the wood made the previous year to within three or four 
buds of the base of each shoot. Under this head we class 
Provence and Moss Roses, excepting two or three very strong 
growers, which will be noticed presently; also the Damask, 
Alba, Gallica, Hybrid Provence, Damask Perpetual, the weak- 
growing Hybrid Perpetuals, the weak-growing Bourbons, the 
weak-growing Noisettes, the China, and the Tea-scented. All the 
Boses that are classed under these heads, with the exception 
of strong growers, require to be closely pruned. The best 
season for this operation is about the end of February or 
beginning of March. If pruned much earlier, the buds will 
break, and probably be caught and injured by late spring frosts. 
If the heads are crowded too much, thin out some of the weaker 
old branches, leaving the rest so as to form an open, compact 
bush. 

2. Such us require moderately shortening. — These are strong, 
robust growers, and if cut in closely would generally produce few 
flowers, and abundance of coarse, strong shoots. Ihey may be 
arranged under the following varieties : — ^All the strong-growing 
Moss Roses, especially such as Moss Baronne de Wassenaer, 
Du Luxembourg, and Lanei ; also hybrids of Chinese, Bourbon, 
and Noisettes ; all climbing Roses, except the Banksian varieties ; 
also the strong-growing Hybrid Perpetuals, such, for instance, as 
Comte Bobrinsky, Gloirede Rosomdnes, and such-like ; the strong- 
growing Bourbons, and the strong>growing Noisettes. These 
require the shoots to be thinned out, and very little shortened; 
the season for the operation is in early spring. 

S. Such as require only to have their shoots thinned out, leaving 
the moderately strong shoots with scarcely any pruning. Under 
this head we include the Scotch dwarf Roses, the Austrian Briar, 
Harrisonii and Persian Yellow, the Sweet Briars, the Banksian, 
the Rosa multiflora, the Macartney, and the Perpetual Scotch. 
Theee require only their strong, over-robust shoots to he pruned 
clean awajr, and the best time for the operation is about Mid- 
The XQoderalely-gTowiBi^ fdiooU iKrai\il )d^ Vm^ ^row- 
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log imtQ tbcj reach the height of the wall or paling, excepting 
the Scotch yarieties (Rosa spinosissima'), which are dwarfs, and 
should be grown on their own roots as compact bnshes. When 
the shoots of these become long, weak, and straggling, cut 
thorn in prettj severely, sacrificing one year's bloom for the 
fake of throwing fresh vigour into the plants. This may require 
to be done once in five or six years. If the others become 
naked towards the bottom, train in a fresh strong shoot or two 
from the bottom of the trees, thinning out some of the weakest 
branches to make room for the young strong shoots; and as 
these advance from year to year, clear away the exhausted old 
fihoots to make room for them. Do this gradually, or there will 
be few flowers, till they become furnished with weak flower- 
t>earing branches. 

A considerable amount of pruning at the proper season would 
be avoided if the Boses in pots, and, indeed, in tlie open ground, 
irere thinned during the season of growth. At that time cut 
Away, close to the old wood, all the very strong shoots, and all 
the weak, straggling ones. 

Thinning the Blwms. — Take away all small, deformed, or im- 
perfect buds, leaving the largest and most healthy to expand 
4Uid come to perfection. Such buds should be left as are likely 
to bloom at the same time. This rule, of course, applies only to 
plants intended to be exhibited. 

Summer Treatment. — Such plants as have finished blooming in 
Hay should at once be placed in the pit, where they should have 
abundance of air night and day, unless frost intervene, when 
they should be protected. If there are no pits or frames to spare, 
they must be set out of doors, and protected by hoops and mats. 
The mats should be placed over them at night for three or four 
weeks, and also during the day, in bright, sunny weather, but on 
cloudy, showery days expose them fully. If the wood become 
Tipe, and the leaves fall, they should then be placed where the 
sun will not reach them, behind a wall or a low hedge, and 
plunged in a bed of coal ashes. Care should be taken that they 
■are not deluged with water, especially the China and Tea -scented 
yarieties. By thus having them at rest early they will, when 
aet to work again, after being duly pruned, start into growth, 
and bloom again much more freely than newly-potted plants. 

Such Boses as are grown in pots for exnibition as late as 
September should, during the early part of sunmier, be placed in 
-such a situation as is most likely to retard them from blooming 
•early. The large class af autumnal-blooming Boses are the best 
adapted for such seasons of exhibition ; yet numbers of China 
•and Tea-scented, with their hybrids, will bloom in great perfection 
4nring the latter part of the summer and commencement of the 
autumn. The early shoots of blossoms are pruned off. 

Plants that have been exhibited in June or July should be^ 

Q4 
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as soon as their bloom is over, plnnged in a bed of ashes, fiilly 
exposed, excepting for a week or two at first, when they shonid 
be shaded from the burning sammer's sun. 

Watering, — In the house or pit they must be liberally watered, 
not on the drip-by-drip system, but by a thorough wetting of 
the entire quantity of the soil in each pot. The China and Tea- 
scented yarieties must be watered cautiously even in the house 
or pit; for they are more impatient of wet at the root than the 
rest. In the open air the plants should be plnnged in coal 
ashes, and, consequently, do not require so often watering as 
when the pots are exposed ; still less water would be required if 
a mulching of short manure were spread over the surface of the 
mould in the plunged pots. This mulching is highly bene- 
ficial; the most successful growen^of Boses in pots make use 
of it. 

During the early part of summer the plants will be greatly 
benefited now and then by liquid manure. Roses thrive well 
with guano water, but it must be a very weak solution ; a quarter 
of a pound of genuine guano will make three gallons. 

Winter Treatntent — At the beginning of this season the 
pffuning should be all done. Afterwards, the more tender of the 
China and Tea-scented yarieties should be placed under some 
kind of shelter not so much from cold as from wet. If the 
Boses are in pits set the pots upon a stratum of clean pebbles 
or broken bricks ; then, if the drainage in the pots is open, any 
excess of water accidentally given will easily escape. It will 
be necessary to repot most of those that have been grown one 
year or more in pots. If any are weak discard them at once, 
and procure fresh plants; they need not be thrown away, but 
may be planted in the open ground, where, if well treated^ they 
will recover health and vigour, and may be grown in pots again. 
In shifting those that are in good health into larger pots let 
the roots be carefully untwisted, and take away part of the old 
soil ; let the stems be cleaned thoroughly from moss or loose 
bark, and all 'the old drainage picked out from amongst the 
soil and roots; then drain the new pots well, and cover the 
drainage with some pieces of turf ; upon that lay a thin layer 
of fresh soil, and then place the plant in the pot, spreading oat 
the loosened roots, mixing the soil well amongst them ; fill in 
the soil round the ball, and gradually bring it up to the top of 
the ball, and cover that about half an inch. This repotting 
should be done early in October. 

Seasons of Starting. — The Rose, more than most other plants, 

will not bear either sudden or violent changes of temperature^ The 

sap must be slowly set into movement ; therefore, to cause them 

to bloom in May, which is the month in which Boses are gene* 

mlJjr exhibited the first time in the year, the batch intended for 

that time ahovld be set to work. ft\>o\iX \)ii<& «»coud week in 
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January by bringing them into the Rose-hoase. A low tempe- 
ratnre is proper for the first month or five weeks^ the maximum 
being 45^ by day and dS** by night. A slight increase of 
water will be necessary during that time. Plenty of air should 
be given whenever the state of the external atmosphere will 
allow it. They should also be syringed overhead twice or 
three times a week. After the first month is over a small 
increase of heat may be given. Allow the thermometer to rise 
to 50** by day and 40° by m'ght. Water may now be given more 
liberally, with a dose now and then of weak liquid manure ; 
this treatment should continue for another month or five weeks ; 
this will bring them towards the end of March. The buds 
should then be just visible, and then a farther advance in heat 
will be desirable ; let the maximum be 55° by day and 45° by 
night. As the foliage will now be pretty fully developed, the 
pluits will require a proportionate increase of food in the shape 
of water and liquid [manure. Use the water twice, and the 
liquid manure once, never giving either till the plants require 
it, but never let them flag for the want of water. Use tlie 
83rringe, too, freely at least once a day, remembering that when 
once the blooms begin to expand it cannot then be used. If 
the blooms appear to advance too rapidly for the time of ex- 
hibition means must be used to retard them; the temperature 
should be gradually lowered, and, during bright sun, they should 
be shaded. 

For June exhibitions, the first week in March will be time 
enough to bring the Roses in pots into the house. If there is 
only one house, these new comers should be placed in the coolest 
parts of the house, and brought on as slowly as possible. 

Hoses in pots to bloom in the autumn should be moderate-sized 
in February, and should then be repotted and kept as backward 
as possible, by placing them either behind a north wall, or by 
shading during the day with hoops and mats. Prune them late, 
and as soon as the first flower-buds appear nip them off. When 
they do begin to grow, keep them growing as slowly as possible 
and do not allow them to produce any flower-buds tiU the middle 
of July for August, and tUl the middle of August for September. 
Put in practice the precepts already laid down with regard to 
training, watering, &c. When the Roses begin to open, remove 
them into a more light and airy situation. A greenhouse would 
be a good situation for them, if well aired and properly shaded, 
and if plentiful supplies of water be given to them. 

TUUP. 

Florists call Tulips seedlings until they have bloomed ; after 
this those preserved on account of their good form and habit, 
as well as the offsets diey produce, are called breeders. After 
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some years the petals of these become striped, and thej are 
then said to be broken. If the striping is good, they are said 
to have a good strain; if it be inferior, they are described as 
haying a bad strain. A rectified Tulip is synonymous with a 
Tulip having a good strain. A feathered Tulip has a dark- 
coloured edge round its petals, gradually becoming lighter on 
the margin next the centre of the petal ; the feathering is said 
to be lightf if narrow ; heavy, if broad ; and irregular, if its 
inner edge has a broken outline. A flamed Tulip is one that 
has a dark-pointed spot, somewhat in shape like the flame of 
a candle, in the centre of each petaL Sometimes a Tulip is 
both feathered And flamed. A Bizarre Tulip has a yellow ground, 
and coloured marks on its petals. A Byhlamen is white, marked 
with black, lilac, or purple. A Rose is white with marks of 
crimson, pink, or scarlet. 

Characteristics of a good Tulip, — 1. The cup when fully ex- 
panded should form, as nearly as possible, half of a hollow ball. 
The petals, six in number, must be broad at the ends, smooth at 
the edges, and the divisions where the petals meet scarcely show- 
ing an indentation. 2. The three inner petals should set close 
to the three outer ones, and the whole should be broad enough 
to allow of the fullest expansion without quartering (as it is 
called), that is, exhibiting any vacancy between the petals. 3. 
The petals should be thick, smooth, and stiff, and keep their form 
well. 4. The ground colour* should be clear and distinct, 
whether white or yellow. The least stain, even at the lower end 
of the petal, would render a Tulip comparatively valueless. 
5. Whatever the colours or marks upon a Tulip, all the petals 
should be marked alike, and be perfectly uniform. 6. The 
feathered flowers should have an even, close feathering all round, 
and whether the feathering be narrow or wide, light or heavy, it 
should reach far enough round the petals to form, when they are 
expanded, an unbroken edging all round. 7. If the flower have 
any marking besides the feathering at the edge, it should be a 
beam, or bold mark down the centre, but not to reach the bottom, 
or near the bottom of the cup ; the mark or beam must be similar 
in all the six petals. 8. Flowers not feathered, and with aflame 
only, must have no marks on the edges of the flower. None of 
the colour must break through to the edge. The colour may be 
in any form not in blotches, so that it be perfectly uniform in 
all the petals, and does not go too near l^e bottom. 9. The 
colour, whatever it be, must be dense and decided. Whether it 
be delicate and light, or bright, or dark, it must be distinct in its 
outline, and not shaded or flushed, or broken. 10. The height 
of a Tulip should be from eighteen to thirty-six inches : the 
shortest is proper for the outside row in a bed, and the tallest for 
the highest row, II. The purity of the white, and the bright- 
* Oromtd colour iBihaXwi^QfaittiiSikVu^^ai^ 
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ness of the yellow groimd colours, shoald be pennanent, that is 
to saj, should continiie until the petals actaally fall. 

Earljr in September is a good time for preparing the Tulip 
bed. 

SihiaiUm. — The aspect should be open to the south and south* 
east, but well sheltered from the north, north-east, and north- 
west winds. We prefer a perfectly lerel surface. The eleration 
of the site is also a consideration worth serious attention. 
Whererer, then, it is in the power of the cultivator of Tulips 
intended for exhibition to choose the site, let him select the 
happy medium, neither too high nor too low. If there are no 
shelters already on the spot to protect the flowers from the 
northern blasts, there ought to be some prepared. A close 
wooden paling is the one most ready and effectual, and if made 
of deal or oak, and well painted, wiu last several years. Beech, 
Hornbeam, Yew, or Arbor Vitse hedges are very excellent, but 
they require several years* growth l^fore they are high enough 
to screen the flowers effectually. Whatever shelter is made 
use of, it should be placed at a sufficient distance from the beds 
not to draw up the flowers, or prevent a full exposure to light ; 
therefore the wind shelters should never exceed six or eight 
feet high. 

Draining. — The Tulip loves a deep soil, and a dry subsoil. 
Where there is a good depth of good loam, with a dry, 
gravelly, or sandy bottom, no more draining is required than one 
or two formed with drain-pipes and tiles, to carry off the water 
that may fall in wet seasons on the surface. When the natural 
soil is shallow and the subsoil clay, set out the bed the desired 
length and breadth ; then cast out on one side all the good soil, 
shovelling out the small crumbs ; then dig out the subsoil, till 
the bed is eighteen inches deep. After that is flnished dig a 
drain in the centre of the bed six inches deep, and wide enough 
to allow the operator to lay down, first the flat tiles, and then 
the circular pipes, with holes in the latter to admit of the water 
escaping into them, and then being carried clear away. When 
the pipes, &c., are laid down, cover them witii rubble, and then 
lay all over the bottom of the bed three or four inches of either 
small stones, broken clinkers, or brick ends. Upon this drainage 
lay a stratum of short straw or small brushwood ; make this 
smooth, and you may consider the drainage complete. 

Manure and SoiL — A rich soil is necessary, yet it must not be 
over rich. Procure some one-year-old cowdung; spread over 
■and upon the drains a stratum of this cowdung two inches 
thick ; then mix about one-sixth of very well-decomposed hot- 
bed dung with the loam thrown out and laid on one side on 
eommencing the operation of draining. If there is not enough 
«oil to make the bed up level as before, procure some good loam 
Ibr the purpose, mixing it with the same proportion of well- 
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decomposed dang. If the sitaatioii is low and damp, it will be 
advisable to place an edging round the bed, six or eight inches 
deep, of sufficient strength to bear up the soil when it is raised 
to that height The best material for an edging of this kind is 
blue slate, and the next, slabs of wood nailed to strong uprights 
driyen into the ground at proper intervals. Mix the top surface 
with a considerable quantity of river sand ; this will cause the 
bulbs to come out of the soil at taking-up time, clean, and of a 
bright brown colour. Should the collection be large, there 
should be two parallel beds, with a walk between them. 

Shelter for the Flower before and when in Bloom. — Where the 
collection is small, hoops, either of wood or iron, with canvas 
covers or mats to be thrown over the hoops, which ought to 
be high enough to keep the covering clear of the flowers, will do. 
This covering should be applied, not only when the plants are in 
bloom, but also to shelter them from the late frosts after the 
plants make their appearance, as well as the cutting winds during 
the early months of the year. Too much shelter only coddles the 
plants, and makes them tender. On all favourable occasions 
remove the coverings entirely, and let the Tulips have the benefit 
of fine weather and gentle rains. If the spring is unusually 
forward and warm, so as to bring the flowers on too early, retard 
them by putting on the covers only on the side exposed to the 
heat of the sun. For a large collection, a regular tent, formed 
of a frame of wood and covered with canvas, is required. 

The best planting season is about the beginning of the second 
week in November, as near the 10th of that month as the weather 
and the state of the ground wUl permit. This rule applies to all 
the country north of London ; perhaps, in the milder cUmate of 
the southern counties, a week later would be better. Offsets may 
be planted a little sooner or later, as may be covenient. 

Planting. — The tudlest should be in the centre of the bed. 
This renders it necessary to plant them in rows lengthways of 
the bed, and not across it. This being determined upon, let the 
soil be levelled ; then with a hoe draw a drill the length of the 
bed, as nearly two inches deep as possible. As soon as the drill 
is drawn, bring out all the tall growers, and plant them, five 
inches apart, at the bottom of the drill, giving each a gentle 
pressure. When the row is finished, thrust in at each end a 
strong stick, to mark where the row of bulbs is when covered 
up. Cover up the bulbs by the aid of a short-toothed rake. 
After that let the soil on each side of the planted row be stirred 
up with a three-pronged fork. Then set the line at the right 
distance from the centre (we mentioned that the beds should be 
four feet wide, which would allow nine inches between each of 
^e five rows, and six inches next the edging) ; the line then 
innst be set at sach a distance from the centre that the next row 
ofbulba will be exactly nine inches tkpact from xh& centre one. 
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Draw the drill the same depth as the first, and plant the next 
tallest flowers in it. Then mark the row with a stick at each end, 
and 80 proceed till the whole is finished ; the lowest growers will 
tben be next the paths all round the bed. Each variety most be 
numbered. 

TtUking Up and Storing. — As soon as a Tulip has done bloom- 
ing cut down the flower-stem, but do not injure the leaves. 
Expose these fully to the light and air. As soon as the leaves 
are turned yellow take up the bulbs. If delaved some time, and 
the weather should be wet, there is danger of their starting fresh 
roots, which would injure the bloom next year. When taken up, 
expose t^em to the sun a few hours every morning until they 
turn brown ; and when perfectly dry, divide from the flowering 
bulbs all the offsets. They should be kept in a cool, dry room 
tin the planting season arrives again. 

VEBBENA. 

Characteristics of a good Flower, — 1st. The flower should be 
rotmd, with scarcely any indenture, and no notch or serrature. 
2nd. The petals should be thick and flat, and bright. Srd. The 
plant should be compact, the joints short and strong, and dis- 
tinctly of a shrubby habit, or a close ground creeper, or a 
climber ; those which partake of all are bad. 4th. The trusses of 
bloom should be compact, and stand out from the foliage, the 
flowers touching each other, but not crowding. 5th. The foliage 
shoidd be ^ort, broad, and bright, and enough of it to hide the 
stalks. 

The colours should be perfectly clear and distinct in selfs, no 
shade should prevail, and in stnpes the line where the colours 
separate should be well defined. The form of the truss should be 
as nearly flat as possible, so as to show off every individual flower 
to advantage. 

Soil — The best is a mixture of old turfy loam, leaf mould, 
and peat, in equal parts. If vegetable mould cannot be had, use 
the loam and sand, and about a sixth part of very rotten dung, 
or good old hotbed manure. 

Situaiioru — Beds are best in an open exposure, sheltered by 
hedges or walls from the north-west, north, and north-east winds. 
The bed or beds should be long, and not more than four feet 
wide ; and then would contain two rows, allowing them space to 
sptMuSi out a little every way. 

Ftants in Pots. — llie plants intended for exhibition in pots 
ahoold be in a pit or frame deep enough to keep them at least 
nine inches from the glass when in bloom. The best plan would 
be, first, to cover the bottom of the pit or frame with a layer oi 
dry coal ashes two or three inches thick ; then to turn upside 
down a mfSdent number of empty peiU to «^l\uM^^icsci&»as&&!^ 
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the plants npon. When th^ are first placed in the pit th^ 
should be within six inches of the g^ass. As they advance in 
growth they may be lowered accordmgly by using lesser pots or 
bricks for them to stand npon, or place them upon the bed of 
ashes itself. 

Potting. — ^The plants must be healthy, clear from insects, well 
fomished witib leaves, low, bushy, and with numerous branches 
close to the soil ; and the kinds such as produce good trusses of 
well-shaped, bright-Kioloured flowers. The best season for this 
operation is Man^. Place some of the compost ^ere it may 
become moderately dry ; have ready a sufficient number of either 
new or well-washed old pots. If the plants have been kept 
through the winter in pots about three inches in diameter, a shift 
into five and a half or six-inch pots will be sufficient at this early 
season. Provide also a good quantity of materials for drainage ; 
also a few hooked pegs to pin the plants down with. Auy time 
from the 1st of March to the middle of the month will be 
suitable. Drain the pots well ; and, in potting, loosen the roots 
a little, and ^read them out amongst the fresh soil. Fill the 
pots nearly to the top, but be careful not to bury the neck of the 
plant deep in the soil. As soon as the potting is finished give a 
gentle watering, and place them in the frame. Peg down such 
shoots as are long enough for the purpose, spread them out 
equally over the surface of the pot, and nip off the ends of every 
long shoot, which will cause them to break out more shoots, and 
the pinning down will also induce shoots to spring from the 
centre of the plant. The plants should be in the pots at least 
two months before the exhibition. 

The newly-potted plants must be placed upon the pots in the 
frume or pit, and be carefully attended to, with due supplies of 
soft water, but in this early stage the watering must not be 
excessive. Water early in the day, and give plenty of air to dry 
np the damp. 

The plants will grow rapidly, and will soon require a second 
shift. At this shift they will require at least an inch of drainage. 
There should be about an inch of space between the ball and me 
sides of the pots. Turn the plants carefully out of the pots, pi(^ 
out the greater part of the old drainage, place as much soil upon 
the new drainage as will raise the hSl nearly level with the rim 
of the pot, avoid deep potting, peeaa the earth down round the 
ball firmly, but gently, and give a smart stroke upon a firm part 
of the bench to settle tiie whole. This will leave sufficient space 
within the rim of the pot to hold a good watering. As poUang 
is finished, return the plants to the pit, and water them moderately 
overhead. During the operation peg down the shoots when long 
/saoagb, trim off decayed leaves, stop the shoots, apply sticks, 
Mod clear off insects if any appear. 
^hamui^^-'^The fl^ mode of txexmiii^ la V^ «b ^seksoSaX) tiU^ 
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Vkid, wire trellifl about fifteen inches in diameter, with three strong 
ftet to tiimst into the soil, and of sufficient length to elevate the 
trellis above the soil — about six inches for weak growers, and 
eight inches above the soil for stronger ones. It shoold be 
fcmned in circles, less and less towards the centre, with diverging 
lods to the ontermost circles, to keep each circle in its place at 
equal distances from each other : three inches will be ample space 
between each circle. As soon as the plants are shifted for the 
last time into their blooming pots is the time to fix the trellises 
to each plant. The trellises should have first a coat of lead 
colonr, and afterwards two coats of light green paimt, to prevent 
them ftom rusting, and to give them a neat appearance. When 
the plants are ready, or large enough for training, apply the 
trellises by thrusting the three feet into the earth a sufficient 
depth to keep them firm in their places. Then, as the plants 
advance in growth, train the shoots equally over the trellis, 
stopping them to cause a sufficient number of branches to cover 
the whole trellis, nipping ofi* all the flower trasses till within six 
or seven weeks of the day of exhibition, if that happens in May ; 
but if in June or July, or still later, the fiowers will expand 
sufficiently in five weeks (this rule applies to every mode of 
training). The aim must be to let every part of the trellis, bush^ 
or pyramid be fully furnished with bloom. 

Planting. — The bed or beds to receive the plants should be in 
good order about the last week in May or the first week in June; 
the plants should, by a little extra pains in potting and stopping, 
be nice little bushes at the time. Choose a warm, cloudy day 
for the operation. The beds should be four feet wide; then 
stretch a line fifteen inches from the edging, and plant the first 
row of Verbenas close to it at eighteen inches apart ; when that 
row is complete shift the line to fifteen inches from the other side 
of the bed, and put in the first plant so as to form a triangle with 
the two plants in the first planted row, and so proceed till the 
whole are planted ; then give a gentle watering to settle the earth 
to the plants. 

The best tool to use in planting is a garden trowel. Set the 
plants in their places, ttun the &n3t plant out of the pot, pick 
out the crocks from the bottom of the ball, loosen the roots a 
little from amongst the soil, make the hole with the trowel just 
80 deep as to allow the ball to be a quarter of an inch below the 
level of the bed, level the earth about the plants, pressing it firmly 
close to them. Proceed thus till all are finished, then rake the 
bed smooth ; give each plant a good watering, cover them with 
pots every night, till all danger of late frosts is over ; stir up the 
Borface of the bed with a short Ihree-pronged fork, leaving the 
soil rather rough. As die plants advance in growth, peg the 
shoots down to the earth ; they will soon root into it and obtain 
fresh sai^rt. Let the shoots be equally spread out all pyec tho 
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bed ; bat should the centre of each plant become naked, it may 
be filled np with shoots brought back again from the extremities. 
Blooming shoots must be allowed to rise up pretty equally dis- 
tanced from each other, and will soon require a stick to each to 
support them and keep them in proper order. 

To prevent the plfuits being exhausted, nip off the greater 
part, if not the whole of the buds, till within six or seyen weeks 
of the day when they are wanted for the show. Should the 
weather in the meantime prove dry, it will be of advantage to 
give them occasionally such a watering as will descend to the 
lowest roots. A mulching of short litter would prevent a too great 
evaporation, if laid on immediately after this liberal watering. 

Protecting Bloom. — As soon as the flowers begin to expand 
they require to be sheltered from the bright rays of the sun, 
and the rough nngenial storms. Those in pots, in frames, are 
very easily protected from too bright sun by a covering of thin 
canvas. 

Shelter for Beds. — ^The kind of shelter we recommend is 
that formed with hoops, long rods, and lengths of oiled can- 
vas ; garden mats might be used, but the shade they give is 
too much. In frosty weather, which sometimes occurs even so 
late as April, the mats might be used during the night with 
good effect. 

Watering. — In the early part of the season, whilst there is 
the least appearance of cold nights, the water should be given 
in the morning, but when the days lengthen, and the power of 
the sun increases, and the growth of the plants is progressing 
rapidly, it is advisable to give water in the afternoon. When 
the plant is healthy, and £ows the least inclination to droop its 
foliage, then it requires water. 

Giving Air. — On mild, cloudy days it will be advisable to 
draw off the lights of the frame or tiie pit entirely, and let the 
plants revel in the mild atmosphere. 

Propagation: by Cuttings, — There are two seasons for this 

operation, the spring and the latter end of summer. The 

cuttings made in spring are for planting out the same season ; 

and those made at the end of the sunmier for keeping a store of 

young plants through the winter. The best place for striking 

V erbena cuttings is a pit, consisting of a platform supported 

upon walls, with a frame set upon it, heated with stable litter 

under the platform, and by linings of ttte same material. In 

this frame almost every cutting mil take root in ten or twelve 

days. The season for making the first crop of cuttings is about 

the middle of February. They may be put in till April, so that 

with diligence and care thousands of young plants may be 

raised for planting out in Mapr. It wiU be desirable to place the 

plants to produce cuttings m a gentle heat, to cause them to 

make young choots. When tihey baTO g;ra?ni & soS&jd^iit length. 
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drain the pots for the cuttings eflfectuallj ; then place some 
rough ' parts of the compost upon the drainage ; fill the pots 
with the compost (consisting of light loam, peat, and leaf mould, 
with a free mixture of sand), to within an inch of the rim of 
the pot, and this inch should be filled up with pure white sand. 
Cut off the tops of the plants ; trim off the lower leaves, and 
plant them round the edge of the pots pretty thickly ; then give 
a little water to settle the sand, and place them in the frame. 
Make the cuttings small. They should not be more than two 
inches long, even rather less would strike sooner. 

When they are in the frame, great attention must be paid to 
shading them from the sun, and to giving air every morning, to 
let out the moisture. Should the weather be cold, the frame 
should have a covering of double mats. As soon as roots are 
formed, let them be potted off into what are called small 60-pots. 
These are about two inches and a half across ; replace them in 
the frame for a very few days till they have made fresh roots, then 
put them either in a greenhouse or a cold frame, well covered up 
at night as long as cold weather lasts. 

The tops of these first-struck plants may be taken off and 
made use of as cuttings. This will cause the plants to break 
side-shoots and become bushy. When the plants are fairly 
established abundance of air must be given. In mild weather 
draw off the lights of the frame ; and, in rainy weather, give 
air by tilting the lights. 

The method of putting in cuttings for winter stores is some- 
what similar. The only point to mind is to have them well- 
rooted before the cold weather sets in. 

The winter storing consists in placing the plants in a cold 
frame, covering them up securely in frosty weather, giving air 
on all favourable occasions, and just water enough to keep them 
alive. Every decayed leaf must be removed, and should any 
mildew appear, the plants should be dusted with sulphur to 
keep it down. If the cultivator possesses a greenhouse, a few 
bushy plants may with advantage be placed on a shelf near the 
glass. 
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Alpine plants, 172 

American Cress, 11 ; Blight, 80 

Anemone, 191 

Annual flowers, 152 

Antirrhinum, 194 

Apple, 78 ; varieties, 81 

Apricot, 82 ; varieties, 84 

Aquarium, 175 ; plants for, 176 

Arrangement of Garden, 6 

Artichoke, 12 

Asparagus, 13 

Aspects for fruit-trees, 70 

Auricula, 108 

Bean, Broad, 14; Kidney, 35 

Beet, 15 

Biennials, 159 

Blossoms, protecting, 77 

Borders, crops for, 9; formation of 

for fruit-trees, 67 
Borecole, 16 
Broccoli, 17 
Brussels Sprouts, 16 
Budding flruit-trees, 75 
Bulbs, flowering, hardy, 163, 167 ; in 

beds, 166 
Bums' Onion, 52 
Cabbage, 18 
Calceolaria, 201 
Capsicum, 20 
Carnation, 204 
Carrot, 21 
Cauliflower, 22 
Celery, 24 
Cherry, 84; aphis, 86; Morello, 85; 

varieties, 87 
Chrysanthemum, 208 
Ciboul, 26 
Cineraria, 210 
Composts for flowers, 136 
Couve Troncbuda, 26 
Cress, 26 

Crown Imperials, 165 
Cucumber, 27 
Currant, 87; varieties, 91 
Dahlia, 212 

Digging flower-beds, 134 
Edghigs, 9 
Enclosures, 5 
Endive, 31 



Eschallot, 32 

Fennel, 33 

Ferns, list of, 171 

Fernery, 170 

Fig, 91 ; varieUes, 94 

FUberts, 98 

Flower-beds, 133; plans of, 183— 188 

Flower Garden, arrangement, 131 

ornaments, 138 
Form of Garden, 5 
Fruit Garden, situation for, 67 
Fruit-trees, sites for, 6 
Fuchsia, 215 
Garlic, 33 
GladioU, 165 

Gooseberry, 94 ; varieties, 98 
Gourd, 33 
Grafting, 74 

Grafting clay, 74 ; wax, 75 
Hamburgh Parsley, 34 
Hedges, 6 
Horse-Badish, 34 
Hotbed, to make, 27 
Hyacinth, 218 
Iris, Persian, IG-*) 
Jerusalem Artichoke, 35 
Kale, 16 

Kidney Bean, 35 
Kohl Sabi, 64 

Lawns, 137; to renovate, 138 
Leek, 37 
Lettuce, 38 
Love-Apple, 40 
Manures for flowers, 136 
Marjoram, 41 
Melon, 41 
Mint, 43 
Mulching, 73 
Mushroom, 44 
Mustard, 46 
Narcissus, 164 

Nectarine, 101 ; varieties, 107 
New Zealand Spinach, 46 
Nuts, 98; varieties, 98 
Onion, 48 

Bums', 52 

Canada, 62 

Potato, 52 

— — TLt«fe,«i 
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Onion, Underground, 52 

Welsh, ae 

PaUng, 6 

Pansy, 228 

Parsley, 48 

Parsnip, 48 

Pea, 49 

Peacli, 101; varieties, 107 

Pear, 107; varieties, 112 

Pelargonium, 226 

Perennials, 159; lists of spring, snm- 

mer, and autamn-blooming, 161 

—168 
Petnnia, 230 
Picotee, 204 

Pillars, rustic, for flowers, 140 
Pinlc, 238 

Planting fmit- trees, 72 
Plum, 113; varieties, 115 
Polyanthus, 238 
Potato, 50 
Potato-Onion, 52 
Protecting fruit blossoms, 77 
Pumpkin, 88 
Badlsh, 53 
Bampion, 53 
Banuuculus, 240 
Kaspberries, 115; varieties, 117 
Bhubarb, 54 
Rock work, 172 
Root pruning, 75 
Roses, various kinds and nses, 145 — 

15'i; imects on, 149; culture in 

pots, 244 
Rotation of crops, 10 
Rustic baskets, &c., 138; plants for, 

140 
Sage, 56 



Savory, 56 

Savoy, 57 

Scallions, 26 

Sea-kale, 57 

Shallot, 32 

Shrubs, list of flowering, 142; for a 

wall, 143 
Shelter, f 7 
Situation of garden, 5 
Size of garden, 5 
Soil of garden, 5; preparation for 

fhiit-trees, 70 
Sphiach, 61 
Squash, 88 

Stations for fhiit-trees, 70 
Strawberry, 118; varieties, 120 
Tansy, 61 

Tetragonian Spinach, 45 
Thyme, 62 
Tomato, 40 
Top-dressings, 78 
Tree-Onion, 62 
Trees, ornamental, 141 
TreUises for fruit-tre«s, 69 
Trenching, 134 
Tulips, 165; early, 163; for exliibi- 

tlon, 249 
Turnip, 63; stemmed cabbage, 64; 

rooted cabbage, 64 
Underground Onion, 52 
Unfruitfuhiess, its causes, 75 
Vegetable Marrow, 33 
Verbena, 253 
Vine, 121 ; varieties, 126 
Walks, 67, 181 
Walls, 5 
Welsh Onion, 26 
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